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The publication of decennial census reports was initiated by the British Government during the middle 
of the nineteenth century and has been continued after independence. Questions of reliability and bias 
in the compilation of information as well as motivations which informed the publication of these reports 
have been raised and are relevant to every user of census reports. Even so., the censuses were often 
conducted with painstaking efforts and have preserved for us extremely wide-ranging information on 
the social, economic and politicrl aspects of Indian life. 

They contain information on the distribution and age structure of the population; castes and 
communities, patterns of occupation, patterns of land-holding and tenancy, health, migration, language, 
and education, etc., to name just a few aspects of the panorama of India society. For researchers 
interested in understanding Indian life, the reports of the decennial census complied by British officers 
remain, despite the problems of bias, misunderstanding or conscious distortion, an invaluable source 
information. 

The census reports consisted of two parts: a general social and economic profile and statistical 
material. The general profile contains an account of the census operations, the geographical and physical 
features of the area, the ethnography of caste and communities and changes in age-structure, health, 
education, employment, landholding pattern and tenancy, etc. The statistical part contains data 
on geography, rainfall, temperature, distribution of population according to different demographic 
criteria, caste and communities, health, education, employment and migration, and landholding and 
tenancy. 

Census reports have, as a rule, been used by demographers, economists and economic historians, and 
a great deal of this use has been limited to the statistical data contained in them. Sociologists, social 
historians and political scientists have made very little use of these reports. These reports provide, 
particularly in the volumes entitled 'General Reports' which were published separately for each state as 
well as for India as a whole, ethnographic information on castes and tribes, describing their internal 
organization, social changes taking place in them, and the emerging problems of interaction among the 
different castes and communities. Social movements and trends towards social mobility among the 
castes and communities are also often discussed. Even from the viewpoint of the sociologists and social 
historians, therefore, the census reports are invaluable sources of information and can provide useful 
material on how the different sections of Indian society were responding to the processes set in motion 
by British rule. 

The census reports are today a body of rare documents available in only a few select libraries and 
even these libraries do not always have all the available volumes which in an average census year 
extended to more than a hundred for the whole of India. This reprint of Part I of Census 
of India 1921 for Hyderabad State is published in the hope that it will be welcomed By individual 
researchers as well as libraries. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Censuses. — ^The first Census, taken in the Hyderabad State synchro* 
nously with the rest of ^ India, was on the 17th Febniary 1881. On that 
occasion only the statistical tables were prepared, but no report was 
written. The second Census was taken on the 26tlx February 1891, and, 
for the first time, a Report on the Census was published besides the vo* 
!umc containing tables. The third and fourth censuses were taken on the 
1st March 1901 and 10th March 1911, respectively. Thus, the present 
Census is the fifth of its kind in the State. The 18th March 1921 was the- 
day fixed for the final enumeration. 

General Arrangements. — In the absence of the Administrative Volume 
of the last Census Report, some difficulty was felt. at the outset in finding 
out what genera! arrangements were actually made last time to get tlirough 
the census work as satisfactorily as possible. It was found necessary to 
w’-ade through a number of old files, with a view to arriving at a definite' 
plan of work. However, the various notes and instructions issued from 
time to time by the Census Commissioner for India tiirew much light on 
the matter and facilitated the arrangements a great deal. The Adminis- 
trative Volume to be published this ’time will give a detailed account of 
the machinery, by which tlie census work was managed, and the methods 
of enumeration and tabulation followed at the present Census. It would, 
therefore, suilice to give here an epitome of the main features of the cen- 
sus operations. 

To start with, the village list was revised and brought up-to-date. 
The State Census Code containing instructions for the taking of the 
Census was prepared and copies of the same were supplied to the 
Officers concerned chapter by chapter as necessity arose. Instructions 
on points not provided for in the Code were commun,icated by means of 
circulars aPid manuals. The State Census Act, which gave legal authority 
for all the operations connected with the Census, was passed by the State 
Legislature. 

Census forms such as schedules, house, block and circle lists ; district,, 
charge and circle summaries ; enumeration tickets, slips, etc. were printed 
in five different languages and supplied in sufficient quantities. To ensure 
adequate attention being paid to the successive stages in census operations 
in good time, a Census Calendar w^as issued in the first w^eek of July 
192CI, showing the chain of operations to be completed till the end of the 
25th March i921. This was also meant to keep a strict watch on the 
working of the operations, and the District Officers were instructed to 
send ill fort.-nightly progress reports in the prescribed form, printed copies 
of which were supplied in adequate number by the central office. 

Census Divisions and Agency. — ^I’he TIouse’ defined as a structure 
occupied by one commensal family, was taken as the smallest census unit, 
and from SO to 50 houses ivere grouped together to form an enumerator’s 
block. Blocks were grouped into circles. Each circle, containing from 
10 to 15 blocks, was entrusted to the care of a supervisor. Circles, again, 
were grouped to form charges, and each charge, which was generally ideh* 
tica! with a taluk or a town, was entrusted ’to a charge superintendent. 
The Talukdar (District Collector and Magistrate) was usually the District 
Census Officer. In a taluk, wliicii constituted a single charge, the Tahsildar 
was invariably the charge superintendent. In the case of sub-divisions of a 
taluk, deputy charge siiperiiiteiidents were selected from amongst Mun* 
siffs, Civil Surgeons and •other Government officials of various depart* 
meats. Municipalities and towns were generally entrusted to the charge 
of Local Fund Engineers. But in every case the entire responsibility for 
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all census arrangements in the taluk lay with the Tahsildat. city 

of Hyderabad, the Municipal Commissioner was appointed the Distnct 
Census Officer for the areas coming under his jurisdiction. Military areas 
of His Exalted Highness’ Forces, the administered areas and the estates 
.of nobles, who enjoy the privilege of ijonducting their census operations, 
had special census officers. 

Supervisors, charge superintendents and enumerators were selected, 
as far as possible, from among the Government officials of all ' departments. 
When necessary, non»officials also were appointed. All these ' officials apd 
non-officials were honorary workers. Altogether 500 charge 'superin- 
tendents, 7,251 supervisors and 70,968 enumerators were thus employed. 
It must be noted that this was the first time in the history of the Hydera- 
bad Census that the Hyderabad Municipal area was censused without 'my 
payment to enumerators and supervisors, whereas on previous occasions 
large sums of money used to be spent by Government for this purpose. 


Special arrangements for Railways, etc. — Special arrangements 
had to be made for the enumeration of travellers by railway, by boat or by 
road ; of inmates of institutions like jails, iock-ups, hospitals, police out- 
posts and lines and of wandering tribes and large crowds of visitors or 
pilgrims present at fairs or festivals. 


Hitherto the railway administration used to undertake the Census 
of their own employees, of all persons living on railway premises and of 
travellers by train. But on the present occasion, the railway census vras 
brought within the scope of the District Census Administration. Each 
railway station was constituted a circle, with the Station Master as 
supervisor. This supervisor was to work under the direction of the charge 
superintendent concerned. Large stations were made charges in themselves, 
and the chief railway officer of each of these stations was 'appointed 
charge superintendent. He had to correspond direct with the District Census 
Officer. This change produced satisfactory results, as the railway em- 
ployees were given the same training in the census procedure as the other 
supervisors and enumerators. 


Some villages lie purely within the limits of the British cantonments 
of Secunderabad and Bolarum, and some more within a quarter mile zone 
of these cantonments. Of the villages of the latter category, some belong 
to His Exalted Highness’ Government, and others to private adminis- 
trations. Special arrangements had therefore to be made for the census 
of these villages, with a view to avoid confusion and overlapping of cen- 
sus areas. A special officer was therefore appointed to look after the cen- 
sus arrangements in these villages. 

House numbering.— On the completion of the division of the country 
into census areas and the appointment of census officers, the work of house- 
numbering was taken up. All dwelling houses, whether occupied or ui 
occupied, and all places likely to be found inhabited on the 18th March 
1921 were systematically numbered in every village, town and city. This 
work was commenced on the 15th October 1920 throughout the Domi- 
nions, with the single exception of the City, where it was undertaken a fort- 
night later, and completed before the close of November 1920. 

Training of the Census Staff .—Prior to house-numbering, the census 
staff had received training in that kind of work. In December 1920 and 
January 1921 they were trained for preliminary enumeration. 


Tours of the Census Superintendent.— The Census Superintendent 
w months of July, August, September and part of Octo- 

■her 1920, holding informal conferences with the. District Officers " and 
cxplammg to them the principles underlying each operation. : from the. 
y&y commencement to tne final Census, Again, afterrthe ' completion of 



hoiise-niimberkg, the’itoiiriiig- ''Wm .resumed in the ro.onths of December 
1920 and Jaiiuaiy 1921-’ with'a view to jlidge the training' received by the 
census staff, to remove doubts 'and difficulties and to ensure that adequate' 
arrangements, had been ‘.made'' for the efficipfand speedy 'completion of' 
the Census. The touring was taken up again in February 1921, when 
preliminary enumeration was ■ in: -progress, and again in March 1921' in' 
order to be satisfied that proper arrangements had been made for the . 
despatch of the provisional totals to the central office with all possible 
promptitude. 

Preiiisiinary Enumeration. — ^Preliminary enumeration, or the visiting 
by each enumerator of every house in his block in the order shown in the 
block list supplied^ to him, and entering in the general census schedules 
the necessary ' particulars regarding all persons ordinarily living in those 
houses, was commenced in the districts on the 10th February 1921 and in 
the City and some important towns about a fortnight later. Tlie work 
was completed by the 10th March 1921. 

Proclamation t© the Public. — ^To facilitate the work of the enumera- 
tor, proclamations were issued in Urdu and other important vernaculars 
' of the State to all the inhabitants, directing them to remain in their houses 
on the night of the ISth March 1921, with a light burning, until the enu- 
merator had visited them. 

General Holidays. — All public offices, courts and schools were dosed 
for 6 days, from the Sth to the 10th March 1921, and from the 17th to 
the 19j:h March 1921, to provide facilities for utilising the services of all 
available officials. The first three days were intended to be devoted to the 
carrying on of the work of the preliminary enumeration and the rest to that 
of the final enumeration so that the preparation of the provisional totals 
might be completed with the least possible delay. 

Final Enumeration. — ^The final Census was taken on the 18th March 
1921, between the hours 7 p* m. an*d midnight, synchronously with the rest 
of India. This consisted in checking and correcting the record of the preli- 
minary enumeration, by striking out the entries relating to persons 
who had died or left the locality and entering the necessary particulars of 
new arrivals. 

The only non-syndironous area in the State is a part of the Paloncha 
Samasthan, about 800 square miles in extent, or 0*9 per cent, of the total 
State area, where the final enumeratkn took place on the morning of the 
19th March 1921, owing to the difficulty and danger of censusing that area, 
abounding in forest tracts, during the night. 

Provisional and Final Totals. — ^Each supervisor had been instructed 
to gather his enumerators on the morning after the Census, and with their 
help to compile an abstract for his circle (i.e., the circle summary). He 
was then to send the summary by the quickest means available to the Tahsil- 
dar, who in turn was to compile the charge summary promptly and despatch 
it together with all the circle summaries of his charge to the District Cen- 
sus Officer. The District Census Officer was forthwith to compile the . 
district summary and wire the provisional totals to the central office in 
the Hyderabad City. Ail the officers concerned vied with one another to 
carry out the instructions to the very letter, and the first district total 
reached the Census Superintendent’s Office in the forenoon of the 19th March 
1921, while the last was received in the morning of the 22nd idem. The 
provisional totals were wired to the Census Commissioner for India in the 
evening of the 22nd March 1921. The results so published differed from 
the finally tabulated totals by — 18,143 or 0*1 per cent. 

Industrial Census. — On the present occasion also, a census of in- 
dustrial establishments was taken. . It was, however, on a more extended 
scale than in 1911. The results of this census are exhibited in Imperial 
Table XXII, and are discussed in Part II of Chapter XII of this Report. 
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fflic Statistics.— In addition to the industrial census, an attempt' 
to collect statistical and general information on subjects, such 
nira! trade, cottage industries and other 'items bearing on the 
condition of the people. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
iiis attempt has been‘far from^ satisfactory for want of adequate 
co-operation. The Department of Industries and Commerce, - 
ioproached in this matter, could not conduct the iiecessaw m- 
-hW an additional staff, while the meagre notes furnished by 
iars and the information gleaned from other sources have been 
. in Part III of Chapter XII, which, at best, is fragmentary. 

lisation of the Abstraction Office,— As soon as the final enu- 
as over and the provisional figures were published, census schedules 
i pouring in from all quarters of the State. No room being 
rx the building of the Revenue Secretariat where' the Census 
dent's Office was located, a spacious building, known as the 
aansioB,’ was taken on rent, and one single Abstraction Office 
lole State was organised and located therein.. The Office was 

0 three sections : (1) the English and Urdu Section, (2)theTelugu 

1 (g) the Marathi and Kanarese Section. The first was directly 
with Mr. Ghulam Dastagir, Translator, as general Superintend- 

second was in charge of my Assistant, Moulvi Abu Muhammad, 
,ued to have the accounts branch also under Mm. For the third, 

} of Moulvi Mir Anwar Ali, m.r.a.s„ retired Extra Assistant Com- 
Berar, were temporarily secured. The latter was put in charge 
xrds branch also. 

ork to be done fell into three stages : abstraction or slip-copying 
f in five different languages, and compilation of tables. The slip 
reduced into India in 1901, and tried again profitably in 
adopted this time also. It is merely the abstraction 
y of details from enumeration schedules on to slips of 
xlours, bearing symbols to distinguish civil condition and 
different colours denoted* the different religions returned, 
le, badami indicBted Hinduism, green Islam, red Christianity, 
m, and yellow Animism and others. These devices saved the 
e time required for noting down on the slips the religion, sex 
ondition of the persons dealt with. To facilitate the copying 
r entries, a standard list of abbreviations was prescribed. This 
i in different languages and distributed to the copyists. When 
in schedules relating to a block were copied out, the supervisor 
e slips, sorted them by religion and sex, and entered the details 
* A. This work necessitated the engagement of no less than 
s. It M^as in full swing on the 20th April 1921, and lasted till 
,ugust 1921. 


began the work of sorting. The slips underwent successive 
> obtain material for the compilation of the various tables. In 
g is but the first stage of compilation. There was a sorter’s ticket 
aal table. Each sorter was required to handle about 27,000 
m average, separately by religion and sex according to the 
,ts of each table. Tfi^ results were posted in the sorter’s ticket 
This work was begun on the 1st August 1921 and completed 
h October 1921. 


GBiee were abolished and the services of a great number of men 
with, retaining only a few under the charge of Moulvi Abu 




sorting work was over, the different sections of the Abs- 

^ soon as the sorters had sufficiently'advanced in their 
pilation and tabulation work was taken up. The first table was 
f December 1921 and the last proof of 

.received on the 21st August 1922. The compilation pro- 
on the 20th April 1922. The Tables Volume (Part II of this 
» issued ficom the press in the first wedk of November 1922. It may 
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be stated In this connection that^ besides the Imperial Tables prescribed 
by the Government of India, this volume contains a. detailed statement 
relating to caste, tribe, race or nationality as Part I of Table XIJI and a 
column showing literacy in Urdu added to State Table II. 

The Report ¥oliiiiie« — ^The drafting of the Report was taken in hand 
as soon as the subsidiary tables were compiled. As each set of subsidiary 
tables required for a chapter was completed, the chapter was written up and 
copies of the same furnished to the Census Commissioner for India. Altogether 
74 subsidiary tables had to be compiled besides a large number of marg in, a 
statements, which help the reader to understand the statistics more easily. 
Among the special features of the Report may be mentioned the discus- 
sion of density from different standpoints, the dealing of the question 
of civilised Animists, though meagrely for the first time, and the addition 
of a glossary of the more important castes to Chapter XI. To make the 
Report interesting and impressive, the facts and figures discussed therein 
have been illustrated by maps and diagrams to a greater extent than in 
the pi’evious Report, as will be noted from the fact that they now number 
60 as against 15 in the Report; for 1911. Line blocks of these were pre- 

S ared by the Methodist Publishing House, Madras. The coat-of-arms of His 
Ixalted Highness (the block for which was so neatly prepared by the Mint 
Workshop) has been for the first time printed on the title page of the- 
Report. 

Present Censiis PiiMications. — Besides the Report, Tables and Ad- 
ministrative Volumes in English, there will be published this time in. 
Urdu a summary of the Report and the Village Population Tables. 

Cost of tlie Census. — ^As there is still some printing work to be finished 
and accounts have to be adjusted with the Government Central Press, 
only an estimate of the cost of printing can now be considered. This esti- 
mate may not differ much from the actual figure, and may therefore; be 
taken for all practical purposes to denote the approximate cost of printing. 
On the whole, the co j of the present Census amounts to O.S. Rs. 2,36,6S5 
equwalent to British India Rs. 1,94,696 at the rate of B.G. Rs. 100== O.S. 
Rs. 116-10-8. The following statement compares the financial position 
of the present Census with that of the previous ones : — 


Year 

Total cost in 

O. S. Es. 

Cost per miU^in 

0. s. Rs. 

Percentage of decrease as compared 
with the cost of previous censuses 

1S@] 

8,91,816 

Hs. a. p. 

27 2 8 

— 81 per cent. 


2,46,404 

22 2 0 

—15 

1911 

2,06,038 

19 14 0 

! » 

1921 

2,88,685 

18 11 9 



The decrease in expenditure, notwithstanding the very great increase 
in the scale of salaries and the cost of paper and printing during tlie decade, 
is noteworthy. It may also be noted that deductions have yet to be made 
from the total cost on account of printed forms, etc. supplied to those noble- 
men, who were privileged to carry out the Census of their estates, and of' 
the sale proceeds of articles no longer required. 

The following statement compares the cost of the present Census in the- 
Dominions with that in two adjoining British Provinces and two important 
Indian States : — 


Stale Of Frovtiice 

Eacpenditurc in 
1921 

Cost per mille in 
1921 

Cost per mille in 
1911 

’ 

Percentage of 
increase or de- 
crease 


S. G. Rs. 

B. G.. Hs. a. Ip. 

13. G. iks. a. p. 


1. Blatowi .. 

545,000 

12 1 6 

6 4 0 

4- 98 per cent. 

-I* Bomhai' .. 

4,64,000 

24 0 9 

10 10 11 

+ 123 „ 

B. Mymm .• 

232,742 

47 4 8 

27 11 7 

- ! 

+ 71 „ , 

4., Baroda .. .. 

1,12,385 ' ^ 

1 53 0 0 

28 8 0 1 

+ m 

’Hi Hyteabad. ' 

1,94,696 ,j 

1 15 i 9 

1 16 9 ' 8 

— -0 
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CHAPTER I 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 

1. Area and position. — The Hyderabad State, better known as His 

li^xalted Higlmess the Nizam’s DoEoinions, lies between 15" 10^ and 21" 40' 
North La.titiide and 74" 4' and 81'' 35' East Longitude. The State liaa 
undergone no change eltlier in area or in boundaries since the last Ceiisos 
and in fact the description given of it in the Census Report of 1891 needs 
no modiiioation so far. It occupies a polygonal tract, 82,698 square miles 
in extent, in the central portion of the table-land of the Deccan. It is thug 
equal in area to the Madras Prcisidency minus the Coroniandal Coast and 
Coimbatore, ^ or one and two-lifths of the combined areas of England and 
Wales. It is bounded on tlie North by East Khandesb o! the Bombay Presi- 
dency, Berar and the Central Provinces ; on the Bast by the War&ia and 
the Godavari wiiicli divide it from the Chanda, district of the Central 
Provinces on the one hand and the Godavari district of the Madras Presi- 
dency on the other; on the South by the rivers Krishna and the Timga- 
blmdra which separate it from the Beliary, Kurnool, Guntur and Krishna 
districts of the Madras Presidency ' and on the West by the Dharwar, 
Bijapur, Sholapiir and Ahmednagar districts of the Bombay Presidency. 

Though the area of the State has remained the same as at the previous 
census, the population has decreased from 18,374,676 in 1911 to 12,471,770 
at the present enumeration, reducing the density per square mile from 162 
to 151 persons. Compared with the adjoining Provinces, the density is 
less -than that of the Madras Presidency but higher than that of the 
Bombay Presidency excluding Aden and o! tbe Central Provinces iuolud- 
ing Berar. To be ' definite, while there are 151 persons to the square 
mile of area io these Dominions, there are 297 in the Madras Presidency 
and only 148 in the Bombay Presidency omitting Aden and 189 in the 
Central Provinces including Berar. 

2. Physical features, etc. — The soils, the seasons and the climate of the 
Stiite have been fully described in the previous Census Reports and need 
n6 reiteration here, especially as the instructions of the Census Commis- 
sioner for India are to the effect that “ no description of the physical or 
geographical features of the Province (or State) is necessary.” It would 
suffice, therefore, to recapitulate that the Godavari with its tributaries the 
Puma, the Pranhita and the Mail] ra, and the Kiishna with its tributaries 
the Timgabhadra, the Bhima and the Musi are the two great river systems 
which add to the productive capacity of the soil of the Dominions; that, 
roughly speaking, a line drawn along the southern course of the Manjra and 
extended southwards as far as as the Krishna separates the State into two 
large and nearly equal divisions, differing from each other both in geoiogieal 
and in ethnical characteristics ; that the portion to the north and west is the 
t'rappean region, tbe country mostly of the. Marathi- speaking people and 
hence known as tbe.Marathwara ; , and that" the country to the south and 
east is, grant tic and calcareous, is inhabited hy speakers of Teliigu and 
hence named the Telingana. Again, |the black cotton soil of the Maratliwara 
resulting from, the decomposition of the. trap is very fertile, as it can retain 
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moisture for a considerable time and facilitate the.extensive cultivation of 
wheat and cotton. The Telingana soil, on the other hand, deiived as it is 
from the granite, is sandy and does not retain moisture. Consequently, the 
presence of tanks is absolutely necessary for cultivation purposes in this part 

of the country, where the principal crop is rice, relingana and Marathwara, 
thus form the two Natural Divisions of theState with distinct characteristics; 
and, therefore,* throughout the Report proportional and comparative figures 

relating to the subjects dealt with are also given separately for these two 

Natural Divisions. 


3. Rainfall— The average rainfall of the State is about 30 inches, a 
<treater portion of which is precipitated annually during the south-west 
monsoon. The Marathwara portion of the country usually receives a less 
quantity of rain than the Telingan'a. 


4, Administrative Divisions.^'— For administrative purposes, the State 
is divided into four Divisions or Siibhas and 16 districts, including the 
Sarf-i-Khas (Grown Lands) district of Atraf-i-Balda. Each district is under 
a Magistrate and Collector called the First Talukdar. Each district is 
further sub-divided into a number of talukas, each taliika being under a 
Tahsildar; and 2 or 3 talukas are placed under a Sub-Divisional Officer 
called the 2nd or 3rd Talukdar, 


The Sarf-i-Khas lands are scattered all over the Dominions, and such of 
these as are situated around andaboutthe^ity of Hyderabad have been formed 
into a district} called the Atraf-i-Balda district, which is under a Talukdar 
subject to the direct control and supervision of the Sarf-i-Khas Secretary, 
while the remaining Grown Lands, which are under the general supervision 
of Government Officers, are included in the districts in which they are 
situated. Hence, in this Report and in the Imperial Tables, statistics are 
given separately for Atraf-i-Balda as a separate district, while those 
relating to other parts of the Crown Lands are merged under the tahsil or 
district in which they are situated. 


During the decade 1911 — 1921, besides some minor inter- district 

changes, the talukas of the 


Bisfccicfc j 

Old name of 
taliika 

Present name of 
taluka i 

1 

Atra-f-i -Baida 

Patliir 

Dhaim* | 

KariHinaRar 

Jamikunta 

Huziirabad i 

Medals 

Hatnura 'I 

Baulatabad j 

i 

Vikarabad 1 

Nalgonda ...| 

Cherial 

Jaiigaon ’ 

Galbarga y 

Kalgi 

' Bashirabad j 

Feiozabod 

Sbahabad 

Osmanabatl .,J 

Owsa 

., Latiu‘ ! 


Adilabad district were re- 
arranged so as to allow of 
the formation of two new 
talukas — Utiuir and Boath ; 
the jagir of Kalyani was 
transfeired from the Bidox 
to the Gulbarga district and 
the names of n few talolms 
were clianged as shown in 
the margin. 


5. Reference to Statistics.— Imperial Tabk- I exhibits the area anti 
poimlation of each tiE Mie districts, wliile State Table I printed at the end 
of the Imperial Tables in Part II of this Report giviis correspontling fimire 
relating to tahsils. Of the six Subsidiary Tables at the end of this Clurpter, 
No. 1 sliows the den.sity of pomilation correlated with water supplv and 

the population according to density. 
No. Ill shows the variations in density since 1881, the year of the first 
regular Census in the Hyderabad State. No. IV shows the variation in 
natural population compared with 1911. No. V deals with vital statistics, 
and No. yi shows the number of persons per house and that of houses oer 
square mile. ' 


statistics of Area and Fopulatioii.— The Census taken 
\ undertaken in the Hyderabad 

r\istodatu!onmn’'!'frT„ n hero rotors to the DivisiolV.as they 

t xistod at tuo time of the Gensua. Smce then they have boon abolished (-hi 

(Jistricts in iaet. Revenue Officers no longer o.'cercise judicial functions owing to the 

chaiS^TntoDtaS“Tal 7**® aesignation of 1st Talukdar has been 

Chanted into District Talukdar and that of 2nd or .Srd Talukdar to Assistant Talukdar. 
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state and the population as it stood on that night— the de facto population 
— was 12,471,770, including a population of 54,685 of the non -synchronous 
area of 800 square miles in the Paloncha Samasthan. The area of the State 
being 82,698 square miles, the density per square mile works out at 151 as 
against 162 of the previous census. Of the four Administrative Divisions, 
Gulbarga leads both as regards area and population. With an area of 22,117 
square miles, or about twice the size of Belgium, it has a population of 
8,434,042. The Medak Division, larger in area than Denmark by over 
1,000 square miles, is the smallest as regards area which is 17,678 square 
miles, while the Aurangabad Division has the least population, 2,618,430. 
The sub-joined diagram compares the relation between the area and popula- 
tion of each of the four Administrative Divisions of the State. 


OIAGRAIV! SHOWING RELATION OF AREA AND POPULATION. 
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Comparative of Districts, 


Of the two Natural Divisions, Telingana lias an area of 41,841 square 
miles, with a population of 6,419,298 persons, while Marathwara has an area 
■of 41,357 square miles and a population of 6,052,472 persons. Of the districts, 
the largest is Warangal with an area of 
7,944 square miles {or about half the size 
of Switzerland) and a population of 925,041 
persons, and the smallest, Atraf-i-Ba,lda 
with an area of 2,652 square miles and a 
population of 497,498 persons. The average 
area of a district is 5,165 square miles, 
and the average population 754,224. The 
average size and population of a district in 
the State are compared in the margin ^ 
with the corresponding iigiires of the adjoining Provinces. 


Province 

; Aveiiige 
j area 

Average i 
population \ 

' Hyderabad State j 

.'>,165 

734,224 

1 C. P. and Berar,..' 

; 4,549 

632,308 

1 Bombay 

1 4,575 

670,936 

; Madras 

4,712 

2,570,i01 


7. Principal events affecting the condition of the people during the 
decade. — all udingbriefiy to the events which have occurred during the 
decade bearing on the condition of the people, 
mention lias first to be made of the opening of the 
Purna-Hlngoli line in 1912 and that of the Secun- 
,:derabad-Gadag railway as far as Mahbubnagar in 
1916. It may^'be stated, in this eoniu'ction, that 
the latter lin'3 was extended as far as Gadwai 
shortly after the close of the decade under review. 

The total length of the railway lines open in 1921 
was 928 nailed as against 781 miles in 1911, as shown in the margin. In other 
words, there is one mile of railway for every 89 square miles of area now, as 
against one milea)f railway line to every 106 square miles of area in 1911. 

8. Irrigation. — Increased attention was paid during the decade to the 
construction and repairs of irrigation works and roads. The Osman Sagai* 
tank, named after B'is Blxalted Highness, was completed in 1828 F. (1919 A.D.) 
at a cost of over 54 lakhs. ' It was constructed with thc^ double object of |ire- 
venting floods in the Musi which .caused such, devastation in 1908 and to 
supply potable water to Hyderabad and Secunderabad Cantoium^nt. Another 
large tank of equal importance estimated to cost over 64 lakhs— the Hiraayat 


Class 

i 

1911 

1921 1 

! 

M.ileageo,pea ..J 

781 

92.^ ■ 

Broad Gauge ...i 

354 1 

354 i 

Metre „ ...I 

392 

530 ! 
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Sagar, named after the Heir- Apparent, was unclerfeaken during the closing 
years of the decade, and its construction is being pushed through as rapidly 
as possible. In addition to this, several irrigation works of great utility, to 
cost more than two lakhs each, were nearing completion at the close of the 
decade. Large areas were brought under irrigation especially in the districts 
of Warangal, Nalgonda and Medak. 

9. Roads. — A comprehensive programme of road construction was taken 
in hand in 13‘2l P. (1911-12), as a result of which an addition of 368 miles 
was made during the decade to the length of well -maintained roads in the 
Dominions, bringing the total length of such roads to 2,445 miles at the close 
of the decade. 

10. Establishment of new Departments. — In addition to the expansion 
made in the matters of raihvay communications and irrigation, the Govern- 
iiient -^vas not slow in adopting various measures that promised to secure 
the happiness and prosperity of the people of these Dominions. The estab- 
lishment, during the decade, of the Departments of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, Agriculture, Sanitation, Commerce and Industries, Statistics, 
Paper Currency and the City Improvement Board shows the forward policy 
of the Government, and bears testimony to the paternal and abiding interest 
that His Exalted Highness evinces in the advanccniient and the well-being 
of his subjects. 

11. Co-operative Societies. — Though the Department of Co-operative 
Credit Societies was started, and it commenced its opei'ations, only in 1324 P. 
(1914-15), the benefits of such associations have been so rapidly understood by 
the people of the country, that, within the brief space of five years the number 
and membersliip of such institutions have surpassed expectations. Thus, as 
against 25 Co-operative Societies (one Central Baiik and 24 rural societies) 
which had come into existence in 1324 h\ with a total roll of 608 members, 
there were working in 1329 P. (1919-20) no less than 1,252 societies. Of the 
latter number, 10 are Central Banks, 1,120 agricultural and 122 non-agricul- 
turai societies, the number of members being 1,697; 24,405 and 4,810 res- 
pectively. The paid-up share capital of the Banlis aggregates Re. ^19,510, 
while deposits amount to over 11 lakhs. In 1329 F. (1919-20), the agricultural 
societies advanced to members about 11 lakhs of rupees, over 40 ' per cent, 
of which was meant for the purchase of cattle, 14 per cent, for the purchase 
of seed and foodstuffs, 13 per cent, for payment of private debts, 9 per cent, 
for improvements of lands and the rest for miBcelianeous useful purposes. 
With the expansion of these institutions, their functions have also widened. 
There are at present 6 Stores and 22 weavers' societies worked on the prin- 
ciples of co-operation, while 98 societies Ixave accepted tlie famine protection 
bye.-laws of the Government and have resolved to work on those lines to 
cheek as far as possible the dire etects of famine. Three Central Banlis and 
12 non -agricultural societies ha ve taken steps to open current and savings 
banks accounts. 


12. Agriculture.— In the matter of agriculture also there has been some 
improvement. The endeavours of the Agricultural Department have so far 
borne fruit that tlie long staple cotton, which, though indigenous to the country 
was losing ground, has been restored to its proper position. The cultivation of 
this variety is encouraged by the Department by distribution of good seed, etc. 

13. Industrial development— The quf3stioii of indiistriai development it 
must be stated, has also engaged the attention of the Government. The 
Department of Industries and Commerce was established with a view not only 
to have an authentic industrial survey of the country but also to formulate 
measures for the improvement of local industries and to help with expk*t 
opinion those who desire to launch out new industries in the State. Though 
the number of cotton spinning and weaving mills has remained the same 
rw: 8, during the decade, the number of cotton ginning and pressing 

has increased from 82 m 1320 F. (1910-11) to 240, in 1329 F. (1919-20) and 
that of other establishments from 85 to 126. 55 dour and rice mills In the 
City are worked by eleetrieity and . there is evei^ likelihood of electric power 
being utiUsod m a greater measure in industries in the near future The weav 
ing demonstration conducted by the Department of Industries and Commerce 
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has proved to the weavers the great advantages of the fly-shuttle looms and 
they have taken to it in large numbers. 

li. The City Improvement Board. — The City Improveiiieiit Board, which 
was entrusted in 1324 'F. (1914-15) with the work of restoring the localities in 
the City damaged by the Musi floods in 1908 and relieving congested quarters 
by providing model houses, has completed the 'major portion of its work at 
great cost. In 1329 F. (1919-20) alone, it expended about 6| lakhs of rupees 
on works as well as compensation for lands acquired for building purposes. 

15. Education. — His Exalted Highness has been keen on the point of 
general education and has graciously laid the foundations of an intellectuai 
awakening by founding the Osniania University which is unique in as much 
as it represents the first attempt to put into practice the idea of imparting 
instruction in the higher branches of knowledge through the medium of 
Urdu, one of the vernaculars and the official language of tlie State, though 
the study of English is to be compulsory as a separate subject. In fact, the 
progress made by the State in matters of education forms an outstanding 
feature of the decade under review. The number of institutions, as will be 
seen from Chapter VIII, increased during the decade by 74 per cent., and 
the strength of pupils under instruction by 128 per cent. The City Munici- 
pality has opened 8 schools in which free primary education is imparted to 
917 boys. 

So mncli 'was done during the decade for tlie amelioration of tlie condi- 
tion of the people, but, alas! nature has not been equally bountiful Seven 
out of the last ten years witnessed insufficient or da,magingly heavy rain- 
fall, and the toll exacted by the deadly plague and the still more remorseless 
influenza has been very great. 

16. Climatic conditions.—A brief description of the climatic and other 
conditions which prevailed, in each of the ten years under review will not be 
out of place here, as that would, to -a great extent, ‘explain what, natural 
elements helped, or militated against, the general growth of the population 
and what state of economic conditions they must have produced during the 
. decade. 

The total rainfali in 1320 F. (October 1910-11), though not ample, was 
just sufficient for agricultural purposes. Ail the crops would have benefit- 
ed much but for the fact that the tail end of the south-west mansoon was 
marred by some heavy downpours. The result was that while the rice and 
oil -seed crops were exceptionally good, the cotton crops sufered from 
the heavy rain in September. The rainfall in 1321 F. (1911-12) was gener- 
ally in defect. With the exception of jaw-ari, the acreage under cultivation 
and outturn of all crops were below average. Many of the ginning facto- 
ries had to be closed down owing to the poorness of the cotton crop. Plague 
was rife throughout the Dominions, and the City alone lost more than 16,000 
persons. In 1322 F. (1912-13), the monsoon was defective both in the 
western and the northern districts of the State, where a fodder famine pre- 
vailed for several months. The eastern districts received suffieieiit rain 
and harvested crops considerably in excess of expectation. This, however, 
i^ould not make up for the failure of crops in other parts of the coimti-y. 
Suspensions in revenue to the extent of six lakhs had to be sanctioned and 
kikavi loans amounting to over two lakhs advanced by Government. In 
1323 F. (1913-14), the rainfall w’as above the normal in quantity, but w’ell- 
distributed. The more important crop'^ w’ere much above the average but 
the season was unhealthy, and the total number of deaths in the State 
showed an increase of over 16,000 as compared with the figures for the 
preceding year. In 1324 P. (1914-16), the monsooB was favourable and the 
crops .excellent, but the dislocation of trade caused by the great .European 
War left cotton, and oil-seeds on hand. -Prices were low and a .great" 
quantity of these products failed to find a market. In 1826 F. { 191 6-1 i), 
the rainfall was copious and w^ell distributed, but plague was virulent 
in some of the districts and affected the City also at the .dose of the 
year. The .year 1326 P. (1916-17) ' was a difficult one for the people in 
many respects. The agricultural, prospects at the beginning of the 
year* were extremely favourable. However, there was heavy and un- 
s ' 
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seasonable rain when the Miarif crop was reaching maturity » • and no less 
than SO per cent, of the cotton and oil-seed crops were destroyed. ^ The north- 
east monsoon was equally disappointing as it yielded an insufficient rainfall^ 
as a consequence of which, the rahi crop, upon which the people mainly 
depend for their food, was very much below the average. The general 
dearness of alt commodities, especially of food-grains and cloth, natwally 
resulted in a general lowering of even the ordinary standard of living 
among the poorer classes. Their trials were still further aggravated by 
the prevalence of plague in an extremely virulent form. Over 50^000 
deaths occurred from this disease in the Dominions. This figure 
includes more than 15,000 deaths in the Hyderabad City alone. The 
year which followed, viisf. 1327 F. (1917-18), was an equally distressing one. 
At the outset, agricultural prospects were favourable, but the heavy and 
imseasoiiable minfall in November damaged considerably every crop, not 
excepting even the first rice crop. The failure of the food crops proved a 
serious matter. In some districts, jawari was selling at 5 seers to the rupee 
and even less. In fact, the price of food grains rose as high as, or higher 
than, what obtained in the last great famine of 1309 F. (1899-1900). The 
general scarcity was futher aggravated by the shortage of railway waggons 
caused by the wai’, and the consequent difficulty of importing supplies. 
Various measures bad to be taken by the Government to relieve the distress- 
ing situation. The export of grain was prohibited till waggons were available 
for import, cheap grain shops were established as a help to the poor, relief 
works were opened and a special officer, with extraordinary powers, was 
appointed as Director of Civil Supplies. Five lakhs of rupees were advanced 
as takavi to ryots and two lakhs sanctioned for minor irrigation works. To 
add to the difficulties of the people, plague was generally prevalent in the dis- 
tricts. The year 1328 F. (1918-19) was again singularly unfortunate. The 
south-west monsoon started prematurely and failed to develop any strength 
later on.. The north-east monsoon was also defective and gave no rain in the 
northern districts at all. The area and outturn of the main staples were 
generally much below the average, as all food grain crops were a partial, if 
not a complete, failure. Famine relief works had to be opened and extended 
month by month, as 38.talakas or one-third of the Dominions came under 
the famine zone, with a daily average of 85,000 persons employed on relief 
works. Remissions in land revenue amounted to no less than 72 lakhs, and 
the expenditure on famine relief aggregated to 45 lakhs. Besides famine, 
the year witnessed a terrible scourge in the form of influenza. In the City, 
the disease spread very gradually at first, the daily death-rate rising to 
46*5 per raille by the end of September. In October, it increased rapidly 
reaching the alarming height of 404 deaths on the 27th of that month. It 
then declined and disappeared altogether by the end of November. In the 
districts, the disease spread quickly from village to village, and, at a very 
conservative estimate, this epidemic carried oil on the whole no less than 
350,000 persons or over 2 per cent, of the population of 1911. Plague was 
also general in many districts during the year. The rainfall during the mon- 
soon period of 1329 If. (1919-20) was insufficient and unevenly distributed. 
The total quantity gauged was about half the average rainfall. Water scar- 
city was felt in 11 out of the 16 districts of the Dominions. Late rains, 
however, saved the situation to a certain extent. The khmif crop in some 
distviots wa,8 above the average and the rahi was generally a success. One 
result of this was the fall in the prices of food grains. However, plague 
did not disappear from the Dominions. It accounted for more than 21,000 
deaths, the City alone losing over 6,000 persons from this disease. More 
fatal than even plague was malarial fever, the total mortality from this 
cause being over 80,0(X) during the year. The calamities of the year, coupled 
\\nth those of the preceding one, cut down the birth-rate considerably, wuth 
the result that the total number of births recorded during the year was the 

lowest during the decade. 

1 Epidemics. —During the decade, plague and cholera carried oS, on the 

wiioia, 194,325 and 42,246 persons respectively, and the havoc wrought by the 
miuicmza epidomio resulted in a still higher number of deaths. In every 
:. ;y#r.ofth8 decade, with the ■single exception of , 1S24 F. '(1914..16) tho 
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^eath-rate continued to be much above the birth-rate.. Diagram (No. 2) 
shows the actual numbers of births and deaths (OOOO’s omitted) during the 
decade while Sub-Table Vat the end of this Chapter indicates that the 
exoess'of deaths over births during the period amounts to a loss of over 4 
per cent, of the population of 1911, .This decimation of the population 
naturally brought about a shrinkage of labour as is evidenced, for exaroplej 
by the fact that the number of agricultural labourers, who had formed 13 
per cent, of the total population in 1911, dwindled to less than 9 per cent, 
in 1921. This contributed to the steady rise in wages throughout the 
decade. 

18. Conditions in adjoining British Provinces. — While the climatic 
and the general health conditions of the ’State were such during the decade, 
the adjoining Provinces, and, for the matter of that, a great portion of 
the Indian Continent also, fared no better during that period. To confine 
oui* attention to the adjoining Provinces only, the Bombay Presidency, to 
quote the words of the Census Commissioner for India’s Note, ‘liad some 
good years in the middle of the decade but conditions at the beginning and 
end were bad. Relief works were necessary in certain tracts in 1911-12 and 
plague and cholera were prevalent, while the year 1918-19 with a wide- 
spread failure of crops and a very severe visitation of the influenza epidemic 
was probably the worst year in the history of the Presidency. The influenza 
death-rate is estimated at 55 per mille of the population and plague was 
virulent in 1911 and in the years 1916 to 1918, The survival rate was low 
in 1912 and 1916, while in 1917 and 1918 the death-rate exceeded the 
birth-rate.” In the Central Provinces and Berar, “from the year 1911-12 
to 1917-18 the crops did not vary largely from the normal, except for a 
partial failure in the north of the Provinces in 1913-14. In 1918-19 severe 
scarcity and in some districts famine prevailed, but the next year was the 
best that had been for a long time. For the second time in three years 
scarcity, if not famine, is now expected. The influenza epidemic swept 
away over 6 per cent, of the population at the end of 1918 and reduced the 
birth-rate of the subsequent year to a figure unknown since the famine of 
1900, with the result that the reported deaths of the decade slightly exceed 
the births.” In Madras, “except for the year 1918-19 the seasons have 
on the whole been favourable and the crops good. In 1918-19 the rainfall 
in the south-west monsoon was deficient everywhere and the north-east 
monsoon set in late — the tracts most afleoted were the Northern Circars, the 
Deccan — in Ganjam there was severe distress over more than 1,000 square 
miles in the north of the district, and at the worst period in October, 1919 the 
number in receipt of daily relief was over 150,000. During the 9 years 1911 to 
1919 cholera carried ofl 580,000 persons — small-pox claimed 254,005 victims. 
Bellary had the misfortune to be visited by plague throughout the decade and 

to- contribute no less than 35,000 of the 90,700 deaths from this disease 

not less than 600,000 persons died from this disease (influenza).” 

These irregular climatic and unusual epidemic conditions naturally 
^ have had their unfavourable influence on the growth of the population and;, 
on the emigration or immigration of people generally. 

Id. Density.— As already stated, the Hyderabad State has a mean 
density of 151 persons to the square mile. Of the two Natural Divisions, 
Telingana, in which is situated Hyderabad City, has a density of 155 
and Marathwara 146. If we, iiowever, exclude the City, the density of 
Telingana is almost equal to that of Marathwara. Of the four Administrative 
Divisions, Medak leads with a density of 160 persons to the square mile, fol- 
lowed closely by Gulbarga (155), then by Aurangabad (136) and lastly by 
Warangal (128). Compared with the adjoining British India Provinces^ the 
Central Provinces and Berar and the Bombay Presidency (excluding Aden) ' 
have less number of |>6rsGns per- square mile of; their areas than Hyderabad 
while the Madras PreaiaencyJs nearly twice as densely ' populated as this 
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The following diagram compares the density of the State and its 
Administrative Divisions with those of India as a whole, of some British 
India Provinces and States^ and of a few representative cooiitries of Europe 
and Asia. 
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The crude density of the population by districts is shown in the map 
below : 



Of the districts, the highest density ( 201 persons to the square mile ) 
is shown by Medak and the lowest (90) by Adilabad. Both these districts 
are in Telingana and in 1911 also they had the same position. In 
Marathwara, the highest density (178) is attained by Nander and the low- 
est (118) by Bhir. Of the remaining districts, two in Telingana, 
Warangai and Mahbubnagar and three in Marathwara, Aurangabad, 

Parbhani and Raiohur have each a density less than 150, while four district^ 
in Telingana (Atrafd-Balda, Karimnagar, Nizamabad and Nalgonda) and 
three in Marathwara (Gulbarga, Osmanabad and Bidar) have each a density 
higher than 150. 

20. Density Correlated with Culitvated Areas.—Sub-Table I shows 
the density of .population correlated with rainfall, cultivable and cul- 
tivated areas and crops. Telingana has a normal rainfall exceeding 
that of Marathwara, but the percentage of cultivable area in the 
former Divisipn is 6(5*6 as against 87*8 in the latter. Calculating the 
density on the ouitivahle area only, the density for Telingana works out at^ 
288 persons per square mile as against 168 persons for Marathwara. This* 
proportion becomes still more marked if the cultivated area alone is taken 
into coifsidemtion. Sub«Table I shows that of the total area, the percentage 
of area cultivated is 45*7 in Telingana and 72*4 in Marathwara. The density 
calculated on this basis gives 889 and 202 persons per square mile for Telingana 
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and Marathwara respectively. TMs shows that the capacity to maintain a 
higher density of population possessed’ by Telingana is not confined to^ 
or based npoHs the extent of either the cultivable or cultivated landj as in 
both these matters Marathwara is superior to Telingana. Then^ what are 
the factors which bring about this disparity between the densities of the two 
Divisions ? 

In an agricultural ^ country like the Hyderabad State^ the dominant 
factors in the distribution of population must naturally be connected with 
agricultural conditions, and when the higher percentage of cultivated area 
in Marathwara does not give that Division a higher density, the cause or 
causes must be sought in the character of the cultivation, the amount of 
rainMl, the existence of irrigation sources, fete., on the one hand, and the 
economic conditions such as nearness of markets, facility of oominunica- 
tions, the standards of social life .and so forth, on the other. Telingana 
has large forest areas and a sandy soil, receives a high rainfall (82 inches 
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and is better equipped with iriigatioB sources. ■ It is therefore well suited lor 
extensive rice ciiitivatioii. Marathwara, on the other lia:pdj has few fort^st 
ateaSs receives a scanty rainfall (28 inches) and has no irrigation channels or 
large tanks. Its soil, however, is mostly compos.ed of the rich black cotton 
variety, which can retain moisture and is fit for raising large crops of wheat 
and cotton. Usually, four crops are raised in Telingana — the aM and the taU 
(early and late rice crops), the Jcharlf (monsoon crops) and the rabi (oold 
season crops), while in Marathwara, only two crops— the khmifB^nd the raM — 
'are cultivated. Rice, Jawar, bajra, castoi's sesamiim and pulses form the prin- 
cipal crops in Teiinganaj and wheat, ‘cotton, Jawar, bajra, linseed and pulses 
the principals ones in Marathwara, • Thus, while the ciiltivation of pulses, 
Jawar, bajraand oil-seeds is common to both the Divisions, rice appears? to be 
the distingmshing crop of Telingana and wheat and cotton of Marathwara. 
Sub-Table I shows in detail the percentages of the cultivated area under 
various crops in each of the districts ’ and the sub-joined diagram depicts 
the same graphically. The density of population calculated on the culti- 
vated area in each district is also shown for ready reference in the diagram. 


It will be seen from the diagram that while the cultivation of jawar, oil- 
seeds and pulses is carried on in all the districts, wheat and cotton are 
extensively grown in the Marathwara districts and rice in the Telingana 
districts. To be more definite, while Marathwara devotes 19 per cent, of its 
cultivated area to wheat and cotton, 27 per cent, to jaw’ar, oil-seeds and 
pulses combined, and_only 1 per cent, to rice, in Telingana more than 7 per 
cent, of the cultivated area is occupied by rice, 17 per cent, by jawar, oil- 
seeds and pulses and only 1*5 per cent, by wheat and cotton. The density 
calculated on the cultivated area is higher in all the Telingana districts 
than in the Marathwara districts, except in the case of Adilabad, which, 
though supporting a density higher than the average for Marathwara, yields 
place to one- district (N under) of the Marathwara Division. It may be noted 
that the districts of Telingana which show such high densities stand in this 
matter.. in more or less the same order as their percentages of rice cultiva- 
tion. 

The following statement shows the order of the districts under various 
heads : — 


Order according to 
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Let iis first consider the position of the districts with reference to the 
crops eoimnoii , to both 
the Natural Divisions, 

‘viz., Jawar, oil -seeds 
and pulses. The inar- 
giiiai statement shows 
how the Gombiiied per- 
centages of these crops 
stand with reference 
to the order of the 
districts accoi'ding to 
their densities calcu- 
lated on the total cul- 
tivated areas. That 
these crops do not [day 
an ^important part — at any rate not to the extent that the other crops a,ppear 
to inhueiice — in the matter of the number of people supported by each district 
is evident from the statement. For example, Nizamabad which lias the 
highest density in the State holds the lowest position as I'egards the ciiiti- 
vatioii of tiiese crops. On the otlier hand, Adilabad which tops the list as 
regards the cultivation of tliese cro})s stands lowest as . regards density 
in Telingana. On the whole, tliese crops do nob appear to bear any eo.]*re!a- 
tioii with density. 

21. Density ^ in Telingana Districts — Let us now discuss the question 
of CTops and dexisity in greater detail. The marginal statement shfiws the 
density of the population in 
each of the districts in Te- 
ll ngaiia, calculated on the 
basis of etiitivafced areas. 

The position of the districts 
as regards rainfall, irri- 
. gat ion, and the percentages 
of cultivated areas lUKier 
i*ice and otlier crops are 
also indicated ill the state- 
ment. On the whole, Te- 
liiigaiia devotes nearly 18 
per cent, of its cultivated 
area to Jawar, oilseeds and 
pulses, 1*5 per cent, to 
wheat and cotton and 7*7 
per cent, to rice. The cultivation of rice seems to have a remarkable effect 
on tl'ie density of the population in this Division. Nmaiiiabad, with the 
highest percentage of rice lands, leads with a density of 481 persons, while 
Adilabad, with the lowest percentage of rice lands, stands last with a density 
of only 237. Of the ren, mining districts, Medak, Karimnagar and Wiirangal 
also arrange themselves, from the point of view of density, according to their 
percentages of rice lands. Only Mabbubnagar, xitrai’-i-Balda and Nalgonda 
cluinge their places slightly. Though Nalgonda supersedes both Mahbiib- 
nagar and Atraf-i-Bakla in the matter of rice cultivation, it yields to them 
as regards the density of the population. It must, however, be pointed nut 
that the [)ereeutage of rice lands in Nalgonda is only very slightly in excess 
of that of Mabbubnagar, being 3*9 per cent, as against 3*8 per cent. The 
su}>(irlority caused by this meagre excess is quite negligible lor all practical 
purposes. In addition to this, Mabbubna'.gar owns a higher percentage of 
irrigat:ed anri and is benefited by the facilities afforded by the newly con- 
sbriicted Becunderabad-Gadag RniJway wdiich passes through the district. 
Nc'lgoiida, on the other hand, is still denied the blessings, of the means of 
such easy conimunication. These faetscuiable Mabbubnagar to bear a higher 
density of population, than that of Nalgonda. Atrafd-Balda*s superiority t-o 
Nalgonda is no doubt clue to its better equipment, witli irrigation sources. In 
fact, it stands first in the Dominions in the matter of iiTigatioii and would hav-'^ 
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shown still higher density but for two causes: firstly, the average rainfall 
is very low here — the lowest in Telingana — and secondly, the district is 
subject to malarial fever owing to its water-logged condition caused by the 
irrigation sources. Moreover, its proximity to the capital City renders it 
liable to lose a large proportion of its population which is drawn awa}" by 
the City. 

So "far we have considered density in relation to rice crops. Lotus 
now see how density stands in reference to the other crops. Adiiaba-d, 
which gets the highest average rainfall in the Dominions and has also the 
largest proportionate area allotted to Jawar, oil -seeds and pulses on the one 
hand and wheat and cotton on the other, occupioR the lowest position as 
regards density. In the mattei* of rice cultivation, we have already noted 
that it stands equally low. Medak has the next higiiest proportion of lands 
devoted to jawar, oil-seeds and pulses and stands second in thc^ matter of 
density in Telingana. But it must be noted it stands second in the matter 
of rice cultivation also and occupies a very low position as regards wheat and 
cotton. It cannot therefore be said that tlie high density of this district is 
caused solely by the large cultivation of jawar, oil -seeds and pulses. Rice 
cultivation, therefore, must also be a contributory cause. A further exami- 
nation of the statement given above wdll only show that the density in 
Telingana is more dependent on the rainfali, irrigation sources and "rice 
cultivation than on any other factors. 


\Map» 
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22. Density in Teiingana talukas— Map No. 2 shows the density of 
population per square mile of area in the several talukas in .Teiingana. 

MAP OF TELINGANA. 

Showing density of population per square mile in the several Talukas. 

# * 
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The Adiiabad disfcrictj which is a iiieciiey of hills and forests and has the 
lowest proportion of rice cnltivatioE, haSs as already stated, a sparse 
population. Out of the eleven taiukas into wliicli the district is divided, nine 
show densities of less than 100 persons to the square mile. The other 
taiukas which show such meagre densities are those in the east of the 
Warangal district, wiiere hills and forests abound. Aiurii.bad, a very imheaithy 
taiuka ill the south of Mahbiibiiagar, and far iiway from the raiiw'ay line, has 
a density of only 42. The question of tlK‘ distribution of popiiiation 
according to territory will be discussed later. 


23. Density in Maratliwara districts — Tiiriiiiig now to Marathwara, we 

find that the characteristic 
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crops of the Division are 
wheat and cotton, tiiat the 
amount of irrigatioii is very 
little as compared with what 
exists ill Telingaiia and that 
the density of the popula- 
tion calculated on the basis 
of Ciilti\'ated area is only 202 
persons to the square mile, 
as ag'aiiist 389 in Teiingana. 
The densities' of the dis- 
tricts are shown in the 
marginal statement which 
iiidi.cates also the order of 


th,e districts from various other standpoints. 

Ill Marath'Nvara,. wheat and cotton take up over IS'V,, of the cultivated 
area, while jawar, oil-seeds and pulses occupy and rice only 1'“/.,. of "the 
•area cultivated. Compared with Teiingana, a very small proportion of rice 
and an exceedingly high proportion of wheat and cotton ' are raised in 
Marathwara. Nancler, which shows the highest density of population ■ in 
Maratliwara, stands first in that Division both as regards rainfall and the 
■cultivation of jawar. It is second only to one district, viz,, Parbhani, in the 
matter of wheat and cotton cultivation. It has just about I'V' , of its cultivated 
area under rice. The second highest density is exhibited by Giilbarga, wliieli, 
however, comes la-st in the matter of wheat and cotton and the last lint one 
as regards jawar, oil-seeds and pulses combined. It has almost the highest 
percentage of rice lauds in Maratliwara. Bidar, which stands tliird as 
regards density, occupies a very low position in the ciiitivation of wheat and 
cotton and is the last in regard 'to jawar, oil-seeds and pulses. Thus it would 
seem that the first named , district owes its position perhaps eciualiy to 
wheat, cotton and jawar, the second certainly not to these crops 'but to a 
■certain extent to tlie cultivation of ]*iee, and tlie third decidedly to its rice 
cultivation. It must also be noted in this connection that Guibarga seems 
to owe, its position , as regards density, among other causes, to the facts that 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway passes tlir(,)iigh the district, that the toivii 
of Guibarga , is a eoiiimcuTual centre, and lias a spiniiiiig and weaving mill,., 
besides 3 giniii,iig and pressing factories and one pressing and (> ginning 
, factories in the district, and that the town also contains a sacredmlirine to 
which pious Musalmans fro,ni all parts resort. ,ln the sa,n]e way, Nander 
would appear to be ,hel|:)ed not only by the fact thati the Hycierabad-G(,)davari 
Valle.y line traverses it but also by the facts tliat the district is noted for its 
,fi,ne .variety of cotton, and . contains no less than 10 cotton ginning and 
pressing iactoiies, 7 glnnirig fectories and 1, pressing factory, while .the, 
town of Nander is sacred to the Sikhs -and is "visited la.rgely by them. 


Turning now to the other districts in' Ma.rathwara, we find that ,Parbtiaiii 
which stands first as regards v^heat and cotton supports, .a density of popula- 
tion less than that of Guibarga, which is the last in the Division in tlie matter 
of these, crops, but higher op i,n rice cultivation., . Aurangabad and B,hir also, 
wh,ich occupy, a. superior position both in wheat," and cotton, and ,in jawar. 
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oil-seeds and pulsesj fall below Gtilbarga in the matter of density. Qsman* 
abad, on the other hand, is inferior to Aurangabad , and Bhir in ail these orops 
and yet helped by a better rainfall it manages to support a higher density 
of population than what th(’se two districts maintain. It must, however, 
be stated in this connection that the failure of the cotton crop necessitated 
the closing down of ginning factories twice during the decade and that 
scarcity of water, famine and plague affected the northern districts of 
Marathwara to a greater extent than the southern. Influenza has also left 
its dire marks on the face of Marathwara, Although the percentages of 
lands allotted to this . crop in Marathwara are small as compared with 
Telingana, still, it must be borne in mind that the rice-growing districts of 

Nander, Guibarga and Bidar show better densities of population than the 

wheat growing districts. 

24. Causes for the disparity in density between the Natural Di¥isioas.~ 
To sum up, the four crops raised in Telingana would appear to keep the 
ryots employed tlirouglioiit the year in a larger measure than the two crops 
of Marathwara do. The rice crops especially find occupation for larger 
numbers than the dry orops. Moreover, the large forest areas in Telingana, 
which to a gi*eat extent influence the quantity of rainfall in that Division, 
afford shelter to the jungle tiibes, who more or less subsist on forest products, 
such as jungle fruits, honey, roots and tubers, supplemented by foodgrains 
obtainable from adjoining rural areas. These roots and tubers and the 
fruit -bearing plants like the custard apple, which grow wild in this 
part of the country, generally furnish food to the poorer classes and are 
specially helpful whenever the output of food grains is rather low. On 
the other hand, the dry crops raised in Marathwara do not require the 
services of such large iiiimberB of agricultural labourers as the wet orops of 
Telingana and the absence of Jungles deprives the poorer classes, in this 
part of the country of the pheap variety of foodstuffs, which, in acidition to 
the grains, the Telingana people enjoy. Besides, Marathwara depends more 
on the rainfall for its eultivation than Telingana. Whenever the monsoons 
fail, that part of the country is comparatively 
more affected than the rest. Hence during the }' ‘ YeaVot 
last 45 years, which witnessed three terrible- .famine 

famines, the districts which suffered the 

worst were all in Marathwara, as will be seen 1876—7 
from the marginal statement. In fine, not i 8%~.7 
only the variety and the number of crops 
raised in the two Divisions but also the great* 
er dependence of Marathwara on the vicis- I 
situdes of the season would seem to be the i 
main factors which bring about tlie disparity 
between the densities of the Natural Divisioas* 


District® ailecteci 


5 

Raicbiir, Golbarga, Os* 
m.aEabacl 

Raichiii*, Guibarga , Os- 
manabad, Bbir 

AiiraBgabaci, Bliir, Far* 
bhani, Nander, Gul* 

I barga, Osmanabad, 

I Raichur 


[Map. 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTBIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 


25. Density In Maratliwara Talukas. — Map No. 3 shows the density 
of popiiiation per square mile of area in the several talukas of Maratliwara. 
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1. 

Aurangabad. 

17. 

Manjlegaon. 88, ObinchoJi. 

49. Tuijapur. 

65. 

Gadw.al. 

‘2. 

Ambad. 

18. 

Patoda.' 

84. Kpdangai. 

50. Lator. 

66. 

Bidar. 

8. 

Bbokardan. 

10. 

Naiider. 

85. 'Seram . 

51. Parenda. 

67. 

Udgir. 

4. 

Gangapor. 

20. 

Kandaliar. 

86, Yadgir. 

52. Ijoliai'a. 

68. 

Ahraadx)ur. 

•5, 

Jalria. 

21. 

AludisoL 

87. An.'idJa. 

58. Ganjoti. 

69. 

Jaiiwada. 

0, 

Kano ad. 

22. 

Deglur. 

88. Bbabx)or. 

54. Haichur. 

70. 

Nilanga. 

7. 

Paithan. 

2B. 

lliulgaoa. 

80. SboraxHir. 

55. Aiamxmr, ■ 

71. 

Gbit go pa. 

8. 

Vai|apiir, 

24. 

Biloii, , 

•to. Kalyani, 

50. Deodurg. 

72. 

blarayankhed. 

9, 

Khiildabad. 

25. 

Parbliani. 

11. Gbinnur. 

■57. Gangawatii. 

78. 

Gborwadi. 

10. 

Sillod. 

26. 

Basmatb, 

12. Shaliaba-d 

58, Kusiifcagi, 

74,. 

Bhalki. 

11. 

AJanta. 

27. 

Hingoli.' 

18., Aland. 

59. Lingsugur. 

75. 

Ekeii. 

12. 

Iiad.saogvi. 

28. 

Jintiu*. 

14. . Ta.ndur ' 

60. Manvi. 

76. 

Parfcabx)Ur. 

IS. 

'BHr. ■ 

29. 

Patbri. 

.45. Bashtrabad 

61. ■ Sindhnur. ' 

77. 

Hasnabad. 

14. 

Mominabad. 

30. 

Kalamnuri. 

46. Afzalpur.’ 

62. ' Kobxiai. 

78. 

GJiincholi. 

15. 

AsMi. 

31. 

"Palam.'',: 

47. ,Osma-iiab,ad 

0'8. . , Yeibarga. ' 

79. 

Mu rag. 

16. 

Goorai. ' ■ 

82. 

Gulbarga. 

48. ' Kaiam. 

64. Amarobinta. 
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^ All^ the taiukas of the Aiiirangabad district and four out of six of the 
Bhir district ^sliow densities less than 150 per . square mile. We sliali 
presently consider some other details in connection Mufch density. 


M, Disfribiitioii of population classified according lo density. — 
Aims with deasities Subsidiary Table II of this (-hapter classifies the 

between 150 and 300 . taiukas according to the density of population distri- 

buted therein. It shows that the largest proportion of the population, over 
58 per cent, of the State, live in areas with an average density of 150-800 
persons, per square mile, the areas forming 45' 5 per cent, of the State area. 
The calamities of the decade have thinned out both the area and the population 
of this category. In the preceding decade, such territories formed 50*68 |)er 
cent, of the total area and the population 62*64 per cent, of the State jjopii- 
lation. The decrease is proportionately higher in Marathwara than in 
Telingana, the loss in that Division being over 7 percent, in territory and 
5 per cent, in population, as against 2’6 and 1*9 per cent., respectively, in 
Telingana. The reasons for this are that plague, famine and water scarcity 
played greater havoc in the former Division than in the latter and caused a 
greater volume of emigration from that ]3art of the country. 


The highest densities in this class are found in Latiir (283) in the 
Osmanabad district ; Jagtial (275) in Karimnagar ; Warangal taliika (268) '; 
Vikarabad (278), a Paigah taiiika, and Kalab- 
gur (258), both in Medak ; Cliitgopa (281) and 
N arayankhed (271), both Paigah taiukas in 
Bidar ; Bashirabad (265), a Paigah taluka in 
Guibarga, and Amarchinta (260), a Samasthan 
in Raiohur, The marginal statement gives a 
list of the districts which’ have more than 75 per cent, of thc‘ir areas 
occupied by population of this category. Guibarga and Bidai* have about 
73 per cent, of their population living in areas of this density though the 
areas themselves form only 59 and 64 per cent, of their respective total 
areas. 


27. More than one-third of the population (86*8) of this State live in 
Areas with ciensities less areas having less than 150 persons to the square mile. 

Such areas now form 58*9 per cent, of the total area 
of the State, as against 48*1 per cent., in the preceding decade, the accre- 
tions to the area and population in this category being caused by the 
degradation of some areas from the higher class due to the decimation 
of population by the calamities, of the decade. For example, Nizamabad, 
which in 1911 had 75*9 ]>er cent, of its area and 80*8 of its population in 
the second group (150-3U0 density) and tlie remaining 24*1 per cent, of its 
.area and 19*7 per cent, of its population in the first group (under 150 density), 
has now so far deteriorated as to have 72*2 per cent, of its area and 
64*8 per cent, of its population in the first groiip and the rest in the 
second. 


District 

Percentage of j 

Ar<:‘a jPopuIation | 

Metlak 

y6'8 

98'2 

Hander 

81 '3 

85*4 

Karimnagar ... 

80 ’7 

92'8 

Atraf-i Baltia ... 

79*7 

.s:i-4 

Osmanabad ... 

79*2 * 

ST’l i 


The reason for this will perhaps be clearer if a reference is made to the 
Appeiiclices II and ill printed at the end of this volume. Nizamabad, being a 
purely Telingana country, the staple food of the people there is rice or iawar. 
All through the decade, the price of rice in this district was much highm* 
than the average for the Dominions and, in fact, in six out of the ten years, 
the prices prevalent here were the highest in the Btate. In the case of 
jawar, its price was, higher than the average in 8 of tlie years of the decade. 
The low vitality caused by insufficient food .must have rendered the peo|>k^ 
•an easy prey to epidemics. In fact, a glance at Sub-Table. 'V shows that, 
excluding Hyderabad City, Nizamabad had the. highest percentage of deaths 
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in Telingana during the decade under review. Aurangabad lias lafised 
entirely into fcbis class. What with plague and famine and what with its 
low rainfalij Aurangabad has declined from a density of 140 persons to the 
square mile in 1911 to 115 in 1921. The other districts which have large 
proportions of their areas in this low density group are Adiiabad (93*8 per 
cent,), Raichur (79’B per cent.) and Warangal (67'2 per cent.). The taliikas 
which have extremely low densities — less than 100 per square mile in 
Telingana — are Miilag (29), Paloncha (48), Pakhal (91) and Yellandii (95) 
in the Warangal district; Mahadeopur (71) in the Karimnagar district; 
Rajura (66), Yelgadap (68), Asafabad (77), Utiiur (79), Adiiabad and 
Ohinuiir (81), Sirpur (83), Kinwat (85) and Boath (94) in the Adiiabad 
district and Amrabad (42) in the Mahbubnagar district. _ ^ In Ma rath wara, 
such low densities are presented by Gangapur (74), Vaijapiir (78), Lad- 
sangvi (84), Paithaii (93),* Kliuldabad (94), Ambad (98) and Ajanta (99) 
in the Aurangabad district ; Patoda (49), Ashti (53) and Gevrai (84) in 
the Bhir district ; Jintur (89) in Parbhani ; and Afzalpiir (78), Andola 
and Ghincholi (89) in the Gulbarga district. The havoc wrought by influenza 
and plague, it may be repeated, and the low vitality caused by famine 
and high prices of foodstuffs have no doubt conduced to the decreased 
densities of the various districts and talukas. 


28. Areas with densities above 300. — Only about 4 per cent, of the 
population of this State live in areas sustaining densities above 300 persons 
to the square mile. Of the three talukas that had densities of above 300 
but below 400 in 1911, only one, namely, Pargi in Mahbubnagar, could 
retain its position. It has not only maintained its status in this respect 
but has also shown signs of progress in that its density has developed from 
308 to 321. On the other hand, its two companions in this category of 
a decade ago, namely, Kalabgur of Medak and Khadka of Atraf-i-Balda, 
have deteriorated into the lower class of the 150 — 300 density group. 
Honinabad, though situated in the Maratliwara country, is connected with 
Atraf-i-Balda for administrative purposes. It has a small area of 80 square 
miles with a high density of population of between 450 and 600. It was 
the only one of its kind in 1911 and has succeeded in retaining its dignity 
with a density of 595 this time also. There are no areas in the State bearing 
densities of 600 and more with the single exception of Hyderabad City 
which, as befitting the fourth largest city in the Indian Empire, has an 
area of 51 square miles and a density of 7,925 persons to the square mile. 
Detailed information regarding the population of the various parts of the 
City will be furnished in the next Chapter, 


-bo lar w’e have 


29. Movement of the population. 

Ohasiges iu the ntrengtii population as it stood on the Census night, 

■vxrwxr acvol XTrtf.V* J! ^ ^ 


consicierea tne 

- . - - - . . . Let us 

of population. <jeal with its movement, ic., variation as com- 

pared with the previous censuses. Statistics relating to the movement of 
population are exhibited in Imperial Table II and proportional figures 
relating to the subject and to vital statistics are presented in Subsidiary 
Tables III, lY and V printed at the end of this Chapter, 


The first census of the State was taken in 1881 and the varia- 
tions in the population since 
then are ■ shown ' in the 
marginal statement. Diag- 
ram No. 5 depicts graphically 
the variations per thoiisand.Gf 
the populalion in the Natural 
Divisions, and in the State as 
a whole from one ' census to 
another. . . 


Year 

. ! 

Pojnilation 

■! 

1 

Increase or Decrease 

Variation | 
taking figare 
for 1881 1 
as 1,000 

Actual 1 Percentage 

'' 18B1 

9,840,591 i 



■ l.$9l 

11,597,040 ! 

+ 1,631,446 -h’*17*l 

1,172 

• : 1901 .i 

11,141,142 1 
'13,874,676 | 

1 ~ 395,898 ; — 3-5 

1,162 

: ■ 1911 ■■ 

+ 2,233,534 ! + 20*0 

1,358 

» 1921 ^ 

1 

12,471,770. 

— 902,906 ‘ — 6*8 

1 i 

1,287 
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The diagrani shows eleaiiy how there has been an ebb and flow in the 
tide of the population in this State, the rise and fall being regularly sue* 
oessive. The famine 


during the closing years 
of the last century ac- 
counted for the decrease 
in the population of the 
State in 1901. The 
decade 1901-11 was a 
more fortunate one than 
its predecessor, as a 
result ^ of which the 
population could show 
an increase of 20 per 
cent, in 1911. On the 
other hand, the decade 
1911-21, as already des- 
cribed, was a trying one 
in many respects. 
What with famine and 
pestilences on the one 
hand, and the effects of 
the War on the general 
market, on the other, 
the decade wa*s more 
unfavourable than e^^'en 
that of 1891-1901, with 
the result that the popu- 
lation Biitfered near!}? 
twice as muoii as in that 
decade. The whole of 
India could add only 1*2 
per cent, to its popu- 
lation during t h e 
present decade. Of the 
Provinces adjoining the 
State, only M. a d r a s 
could manage to show 
an increase of 2*2 per 
cent, while B o m h a y 



suffered to the extent of 1*8 per cent, and the Central Provinc?5s had 
an infinitesimally low increase. On the whole, the State has; lost 


902,906 persons as 
compared with its 
population in 1911. 
The marginal state- 
ment shows liow this 
loss is distributed over 
the City, the district 
of xit raf -i-Bald a and 
t Ii e Adininistriitive 
Divisions. 


.•N. - . i 

i 

Variation as compared ; 

with 1911 i Variation i 

Division j 

Population ! 

i 

Actiinl 1 

} 1'asiu.ig irni 

l>o.oeut£.s« i 

Hyderabad City..,! 
Atraf-i-Balda ...[ 
Wamngai Divisioiv 
Medak „ ...| 

Aarangabad ...i 

Gnlbarga ,, 

■mum 
41)7, IPS ■ 
2,676,021 
2,841,502 ' 
2,618,450 
B, 434, 042 

97,459 

— 59,527 

1- 20,875 

— 191015 i 

— 351,678 i 

— 2 13,602 

— 19-4 1,065 

— 7-4 1,282 

■f O'S 1,6X5 

! — 6*3 1,427 

i — 11*8 981 

i — 6' 6 1,244 

i 1 


Warangai iias shown a slight increase of less tlian 1 |,)er cent. On the 
other hand, Aurangabad, which was the hardest hit among the Divisions 
by the ealaimties of the decade, has now a population less than wluit it 
had 40 }'ea,rs by nearly 2 per cent. It will be seeii later what propor- 
tion of the l'«'tt;d decrease is attributable to natural causes and what to 
riiigTatiom Tli(‘ qur'stion of the City will be discussed in Clu'ipter li. 

30. Variation in natural population. — The decrease ‘in population luust 
generally be due to one or both of two causes,, namely, the excess of cifudhs 
over births and the excess 'of emigrants, over immigrants. Subsidiary 
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Table V. shows that the former cause is responsible for more, than two- 
thirds of the total loss of population. ^ Though it must be stated that vital 
statistics are not satisfactorily maintained yet it must be pointed out that 
they err more on the side of omission, specially of births, than on the side 
of inflation or exaggeration ol births and deaths. Even these figures, as 
they are, indicate clearly the enormity of the loss sustained by the country 
by these natural causes. The epidemics which visited the country during 
the decade claimed heavy tolls, as is evident from the fact that the number 
of deaths increased by over 70 per cent., as compared with the figures of 

the preceding decade, causing 
thereby a net loss of 600,927 
persons to the State. The 
marginal statement shows 
liow the actual population has 
suffered to a greater extent 
tiiaii the natural population, 
proving that the loss through 

inigratioii must have been great indeed. 

As compared with 1911, the number of emigTants is higher than the 
number of immigrants. Though the figures relating to migration are more 
accurate than those of vita! statistics, yet they too are subject to some limi- 
tations. The figures for iiiiinigration a-re vitiated by the fact that some at 
least of the immigrants may return Hyderabad as their birthplace and thus 
lower the estimate, while, of the emigrants to foreign lands we have only an 
incomplete record, e, g,, figures relating to the United Kingdom are not avail- 
able. However, it may bo noted that the disturbing causes prevalent during 
the decade have, on the one hand, increased the number of emigrants, and 
on the other, checked the number of immigrants to such an (extent that the 
loss , to the country on this score in the decade 1911 — 1921 is 148,245 persons 
as compared with 4f),2B0 persons in the preceding ten years. If the figures 
for the two sets of causes mentioned above were?, correct, they would have 
completely accounted for the loss of 902,906 persons in the Scaie population. 
However, as they stand, they account for about 82 per cent, of this 
heavy loss. 

El Variation in normal population.— If the ijicrease in the population 
of the State between the census of 1881 and that ol 1891 be regarded as the 
result of normal growth, which is in the nature of a geometrical progrt^ssion. 
the rate of growth can be found out from the following formula : — 

log P„-~.log l?,. n log (Ur) 

where, Pe is the population at one census, the population n years after 
that, ce ,11 BUS, r the aimual rate of increase and n the number of years. 
Substituting the population figures for 1881 and 1891 w'e have 

log 11,587,040 — log 9,845,594 = 10 log (I + r) 

, 7-06209489 - 6-99824192 10 log (1 -- r) 

or, 10 log (1 + r) = 0-OC885247 
log (1 + r) = 0*006885247 
(] -i- r) = , 1*015980 
r.. = -015980 

Calculating on the basis of this rate ofiiicrease the norma! popiilaliou of the 
State in 1921 .works, out at 18,568,155. ■ But as the actual population is found 
on enumeration to be. 12, 471, 770., it means, a. l'os,s of over six m!lii(,)ns. , At the 
last census (1911) also, the e,niuiierat!0.n showed a, deficit of over two 
millions of pemnis as coinpared with the. figure representing the 'normal 
growTh, in spite of the fact that .the increase,, in the .netual population, in, 


Population j 

1921 1 

i 

1911 

! 

Variation 
per cent. 

Actual p:ipulatiou ...! 

12,471,770 1 

13,374,676 

— 0*8 

Immigniufcs ...i 

202,781 ! 

200,713 


Eiutgi-aiits ■ ... 

346,026 j 

306,993 


Natural population, i 

12,61r5,0i5 

13, 420, 050 

— 0-0 
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1911 as compared with the population of 1901 had amouuted to 20 per cent. 
A major portion of this heavy loss is attributable to the oaiamities 
of the closing years of the last century and to the catastrophes of the last 
decade. It mustj however, be observed that the normal growth of population 
has been adversely affected not only by these calamities, but also, as stated 
above, by the facts that the volume of immigration has been steadily declin- 
ing, whiie that of emigration as steadily increasing, since 1901, and that the 
excess of deaths over births during the last decade has made the country 
suffer to the extent of over six lakhs of persons. 


32. Periodical changes in the population. — It will no doubt be interest- 
ing to compare the variations in the population of Hyderabad with those of 
India as a whole and of some important Indian Provinces and States, 
from decade to decade. The margina! statement shows that the decade 
1901-11 was a landmark in the annals of the Hyderabad State, as 
during that period it attained the highest proportion of increase it ever 


gained. In fact the increase of 20 per 
cent, that it then showed was, with 
the exception of a few minor States 
and Agencies, the liighest proportion 
that fell to the lot of any Indian Pro- 
vince or State during tliat decade. In 
the previous decade it had suffered a 
decrease in population to the extent of 
over 3 per cent., as against \i gain of 
over 2 per cent, that India as a whole 
could show. The period 1911-21 was 
still Avorse, as Hydera.bad lost during 
this decade more tlian 0 per cent, of 
its population, Avhile India managed 
to secure an increase, though a slight 
one, of just over 1 |')er <'*ent. 


Frovincc* 

Vai 

191M921 

iation in 

' 2001- 
1911 

1 

1801- 

1901 

Iiulia 

- 1 - rr 

'f'; 7*1 

.*5.. 2*5 

Hyderabiul State ... 

- e-8 

4 20*0 

- 3*4 

Bengal *■ ... 

+ 27 

4 7*0 

4 7*8 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

- 1-4 

-f 3*8 

4 I'l i 

Bombay 

- 1*8 

4 6*0 

- 1-7 

Guntial Provinces ■ 

-5- Wf! i 

4-10*2 

, - 8*H 

and Berav. i 




Madras 

: 4’ 2‘2 1 

4- B*;i 

; 4 7*3 

; Pnujah ...! 

^ 4- 0-7 1 

— 1*8 

: .|- 0*9 

’ United Provinces ... 

3-i ' 

- 1*1 

; 4 2*7 

' Baroda 

! 4- 4-6 

4 4*1 

i —19*2 1 

Gwalior 

1 ~ 1'3 

4- 5*0 


Kashmir 

> -r 5-1 

4 S*7 

* 414*2 1 

Mysore 

1 4- 3-0 

4 4*8 

! 4 12 ’I 

Travancore 

•h 16*8 

416*2 

1 4im 


The marginal statement sliows the variations 
certain age periods since 1911. It clearly indi- 
cates that not only the children born in the j 
latter half of the decade 1911-21, which witnessed | 
the visitations of plague and influenza, succumbed I 

in large numbers, causing a decrease of over j 

21 per cent, in their number as compared with 1 
the total number of children of the age group i jo 
'0-5’ who lived in 1911, but also persons of all j, 
ages, except of the v(,.)ry last group ‘55 and Over/ | jj.- 
have all suffered in various degrees. TJie loss i ^ 
incurred among persons of productive ages has j 4c 
been great and has naturally produeecl a, very j 
deleterious effect on the growth of popula- I 
tion. I 


papulation at 


i 

IV^rcentage of : 

Age group j 

' 

variation in i 
1011*1921 ! 

0 -> 0 

- 21 -y i 

5 -- 10 

4 5*9 : 

10 — 15 

4 6*8 i 

13 — 20 

- 12-2 i 

20 — 25 1 

1 - nry j 

! 25 — 30 

1 - 11*7 ’ 

! 30 — 85 

' -- 6M! 

j 35 — 40 

“ 5*4 

■ 40 — 45 

™ 11*2 

; 45 — 50 

- 47 

i 50 — 55 

1 - 5‘6 

1 55 — m 

i 4 10*3 

1 60 and Over 

1 4 0*1 


During the last 40 years, the population of the State has increased by 2(17 
per cent., Telingana gaining 45*4 per cent , as against only 11*5 per cent, of 
Ma,ratliAvara. But for the adverse conditions of the present decade, 
Telingana would have thriv^en still more, as in fact it has still mucli elbow 
room for development, in as inuoli as over *20 per cent, of its cultivable 
area awaits the plough. Telingana showed steady iiiiprovemeiit till 1911, 
It liad... added 17*5 per cent, to its population in 1891 and, notwith- 
standing the ealtimit'ies of the closing years of. the last century, succeeded 
in gaining 4'6 per cent, in 1901. In 1911 , owing to the benefits deiivod 
from the generally satisfactory seasonal conditions and a fairly good state 
of public health during the decade immediately preceding it, *l\ffingaTia 
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■could add 24 per cent, to its population. Only in the present decade does 
it show a decline to the extent of 4*5 per cent, in the strength of its 
inhabitants. On the other hand, Marathwara, which could show an increase 
of 16*8 per cent. — an increase almost equ<al to that of Telingana — in its 
population in 1891, suffered an actual loss of 10 per cent, owing to the 
combined effects of plague and fainine in 1901. It improved in 1911, adding 
16*4 per cent, to its population, or ^nearly the same proportion as it had 
gained in 1891. In 1921, however,' it has again fallen off, losing proportion- 
ately more than Telingana, or, to be exact 8*8 per cent, of its population as 
compared with 4*5 per cent, of Telingana. 

33. Factors causing movement of the popalation.— Now, what are the 
causes that have brought about this general decline in the popolatloii of 
the State during the decade 1911-1921 ? Tlie factors which go to produce 
a' variation in population from one census to another are generally taken 
to be three in number: (1) change in the area of the country dealt with 
(2) greater accuracy at one enumeration than at another and (3) a real 
movement of population. 

Of the three factors, we may dispense witli the first two at once. There 
has been no change whatsoever in the area of the State during the last 40 
years and, therefore, no part of the decrease of population can be attributed 
to territorial changes. The enumeration in 1911 was conducted more 
efficiently than in 1901 and in fact every possible step was taken to make 
the enumeration in 1921 as accurate as, if not more than, that of 1911. 
What with numeroos circulars issued and wliat with the elaborate personal 
instructions given, the enumerators were well posted up in their duties and 
there is every reason to assume that they have discharged their duties 
diligently and efficiently. 

Turning now to the third of the factors, a real movement of popu- 
lation, let us consider the elements which bring about such a move- 
ment. These are mainly those which affect the material condition of the 
people — such as the state of crops, the state of public health, improve- 
ment in irrigation and communications, and so forth. As upon these 
elements depend the working of the natural forces, such as births and 
deaths, and the more raeclianical influonees of emigration and immigration, 
a brief account of these may be repeated in this eoniiection so as to show 
what natural consequences one might expect from the working of these 
disturbing elements during the decade preceding the Census. 

To start with, it may be mentioned that the ryotW’ari holdings in 
Government lands alone inereasod during the decade? from 31,658 square 
miles to 33,123 square miles. But, as has been already stated, owing to 
the vagaries of the monsoons, liarvests were below the average in six years 
of the decade and prices of food stuffs reigned very high. A reference to 
Appendices I, II and III printed at the end of the volume will show' that 
the average prices of the staple food grains— rice, jawar and wheat — were 
generally much higher than those obtaining in a normal period, and that 
about the closing years of the deciidc the prices of these staples showed 
enoiajious increases tfe., 163,214 and 221 per cent., respectively, over the 
normal averages. In the city tlie increases were 141, 129 and 160 per 
cent, respectively. This state of affairs could not but have lowered even 
the ordinary standard of living amongst the ])oorer classes and induced 
migration. 

The number of hos})ita]s and dispensaries increased from 92 at the 
commencement of the decade under review to 110 at the close of the decade, 
and the number of persons treated therein rose from 775,971 to 1,158,446 
per annum, A separate Department of Sanitation w^as established cliiring 
the decade to adopt measures for the improveiuent of sanitary conditions 
and the system of Itinerant Dispensaries was also introduced. In spite of 
all this, the health of the country was not good throiighoiifc a greater portion 
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of the ' deoade. Plague continued to levy its heavy toil and was viraient in 
five of the year's^ claiming more than 25,000 victims on each of the occasions, 
attacking the City of Hyderabad for the first time in .Augast 1911 and 
visiting it twice again during the decade. Influenza carried off more than 
three lakhs of persons. Sub-Table V shows that the number .of deaths 
exceeded the number of births by over six iakhs in the decade. 

In the matter of irrigation and communications also, there has been 
some improvement. About 67 square miles of area were newly brought' 
under irrigation, chiefly in the Districts of Warangal, Nalgonda, Medak, 
Nizamabad, Maiibubiiagar and Gulbarga. The opening of the Secunderabad- 
Gadag railway has. already been mentioned. 

The aggregate value of the trade of the Dominions, in spite of adverse 
circumstances, increased from 1 , 656’74 lakhs in 1320 F. to 3,630*9 lakhs 
in 1329 P., but Sub-Table IV shows that the number of emigrants from the 
Dominions exceeded that of immigrants into the country -by nearly, a lakh 
and a half. 

From the facts mentioned aboye, it may be safely asserted that the 
two factors which were mostly instrumental in bringing down the popula- 
tion were no other than (1) the state of the crops and (2) the state of 
public health during the decade. Combined together, these causes brought 
about an oxeees of deaths over births and made the number of the emi- 
grants preponderate over that of the immigrants. 

Compared with the fig'ures for 1911, it 'may be repeated, the population 
of the State has* decreased by 6*8 per cent., Marathwara suffering to the 
extent of. 8*8 pe'i* cent, and Teliogaiia 4*5 per cent. To quote figures, the 
State lost 902,906 pe'rsons, Tclingjina losing 305,666 and Marathwara 
597,240. More than 82 per cent, of this loss is accounted for, as stated 
above, by the excess of deaths over briths and that of emigrants over 
immigrants. 

3i. Fluctuation in Density — The variation in the density of the popula- 
tion of the State at each successive census is 
shown in the margin ai table, the last column 
of which indicates the distance which would 
separate each individual iohabitant from his 
nearest neighbour, if ail were distributed at 
equal intervals over the whole surface of the 
country. The sub-joined diagram exhibits the 
fluctuations in the density of the State as a 
whole as compared w'ith those of the Natural 
Divisions from decade to decade. 


lable skotving demiti/ of pojM- 
latioii from 1S81 to 1921, 


Year 

Persons 
per scpare 
mile 

Ui 

i a 

U P* 

•<3 

I?® 1 

.1 ^ 

5^ P*» 

2 ^ 

1881 

110 ' 

j 5-38 

173 

1891 

140 

4*57 

160 

1901 

135 

4*74 1 

163 

1911 

162 

3-95 

149 

1921 

151. 

4*24 

154 
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It is deaf ffoiii the above statement that each individual has now more 
bfoathiiifi place allotted to him than what he could have had ten vears 
ago. The question of the pressure of population need not ho considered at 
all at piesent, when the population has fallen off and, consequentlv the 
pressure of population upon the available means of subsistence must 
naturally have ligiitened. 

35. Movement in the Districts. --The accompanying map'shows the vari-i- 
tions -m the density of each of the Districts of the State during the period 
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1011-21 as a percentage of increase or decrease on the respective population 
of 1911. 



Sub-Table III shows that Hyderabad City and the districits of 
Aurangabad and BMr have suffered heavily diiriiig the decade, losing over 
19, 17, and 24 per cent, of their respective population of 1911. The natural 
population of the City, ie., the actual, population minus the excess of 
the , immigrants over the emigrants is now 374,559. The corresponding 
figui*e in 1911 was 415,027 indicating an actual loss of 40|468 persons, or a 
decrease of 9*7 per cent, during the decade. Taking, only, the aetua,! popula- 
tion as enumerated in 1911 and 1921, we find the City, has lost to the 
extent of 96,436 persons or 19*4 per cent. The oolleotion of vital statistics 
being still in a rudime.ntary state, much reliance cannot be placed on those 
figures. But it may safely be surmised that they ernnore by .failing to record 
births and deaths than by exaggerating, .deaths .and infiating figures connec- 
ted therewith. Even these' unsatisfactory figures show that in the City 
deaths outnumbered births by over 27,000 in the .decade. In other words, 
over 68' per cent, of the deficit in the .natural ' population indicated above 
has -been the re,sult of the high death rate due chiefiy , to the visitations of 
plague 'and' influenza and the reduced vitality of the poorer classes caused' 
by the high prices of foodstuffs. Aurangabad and l^hir were the worst, 
.sufferers Irom famine, scarcity of water .and plague, and, naturally their 
loss must be attributed .to these calamities .only. The only districts of the 
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State which show an improvement in this respect are Adilabad, Warangai 
and Mahbubnagar which have gained by 5'6, 2'2 and 0'2 per cent, respec- 
tively in their density. The reasons for this will shortly be given. 

The following map shows the variation in the period 1911-21 as the 
number of persons in excess or defect of the number recorded in 1911. 



36. Density in Telingana Districts.— The densities of the various districts 
have all fallen excepiiin three instances, namely, Warangai, Adilabad and 
Mahbubnagar in the Telingana Division. These three districts contain 
large percentages of forest area and are sparsely populated. However, as 
they are being reclaimed from jungles, their cultivable areas as well" as 
the areas under rice cultivation are gradually extending and attracting more 
of labour. Consequently they show an increase, though very small, of 2, 
S and 1, respectively, in their densities. Commencing with a denaty 
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d! 64 persoQs to the square mile in 1881, Warangal would seem to be ©njoy- 
ing a regular spell of prosperity, increasing its density to ^81 in 1891, and 
then to 90 in 1901, in spite of the loss sustained by the State as a whole 
in that year. It improved still more during the d'eeade lOOl-li, reaching a 
density of 114 persons to the square mile in 1911. in the present decade 
also, when so many districts show a falling off, it has added two persons to 
every square mile of its area. In addition to the reclamation of forest 
areas, the tapping of the mineral resources of the country in the shape of 
the coal mines at Yeilaiidu would seem to attract a large nuiriber 
of immigrants into this district, thus iucreasing its’ population from 
.fleeade to decade. This would seem to be the reason \^diy, though as 
in common with the rest of the Dominions the number of deaths in this 
district was very high, it managed to show an increase in its density. The 
ease of Adilabad is similartothatof Warangal, in as much as the former also 
contains large forest areas, is sparsely populated and the extent of its culti- 
vated area is steadily increasing. But it has not the advantages that 
Warangal enjoys. Wirangai has nearly thrice as iimcli of irrigated lands 
as are to be found in Adilabad, and is traversed by His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway, while Adilabad is completely devoid 
of railway communleations. , Warangal again has in its bosom the coal 
mines of Singareni, wliile the mineral resources of Adilabad have still to be 
successfully tapped. Thus, though Adilabad has been steadily increasing 
in density, it does not approach or equal that of Warangal. Starting with 
56 persons to the square mile in 1881, it has been gathering strength, 
gaining like Waimigal in 1901 too, ajid attaining 85 persons to the square 
mile ill 1911. Now also it has sliown an increase due no doubt to tlie 
irnprovement in cultivable area. In fact, it has still much room for 
development, as it lias about 12 per cent, of its cultivable area unoccupied 
and advantage is Just being taken of its mineral resources. The case of 
Malibiibnagar might now be considered. It has also been steadily impro- 
ving since 1881 when it had a density of 91 persons to the square mile. 
In the decade 1901-11, which was a prosperous one, it attained a high den- 
sity of 145. All that it could do in the present decade was to maintain that 
density with a slight improvement, in spite of the decline of the adjoining 
districts. In this, it seems to have been helped to a certain extent by the 
opening of the Seeimderabad-Gadag iiiie, which traverses the district from 
north to south and has no doubt brightened its amenities. 

Turning now to tiie other districts in Telingana, it is found that Niza- 
iiiabad has suffered the most, coming down from a density of 174 in 1911 to 
■ 153 ill 1921. This density is about the same as it had in 1891 and 1901. 
During the decade 1901-11 it could show a high density owing to the im- 
provement ^t had as a result of the Yebound after its sufferings in the famine 
of tlie previous decade. The density per square mile of cultivated area is, as 
has been already stated, very high. In fact it is the iiigtiest in Telingana. 
The district cannoc therefore be expected to show any increase in the 
absence of special circumstances - effecting a growth in the population. 
Next to tlie City itself, it had the heaviest death-roll and it is not therefore 
siirprising that it should have suffered a heavy loss of population during'the 
decade when high prices of food-stuffs sapped the vitality of the poorer 
classes and rendered them an easy prey to epidemics. In fact, while its 
birth-rate co'uid show a slight improvement rising as it did from 81 per 
cent, during the last decade to 8‘8 in tbQ» present decade, its death-rate in- 
creased from 81 to 15*0 pi.T cent. Next to Nizamabad, Atraf-i-Balda had 
the liigliest percentage of deaths and naturally it shows, next to Nizama- 
bad, the highest percentage of decrease also. This decrease would have 
been still higher had it not , produced, unlike so many districts in 
Telingana, a higher percentage of births than in the preceding decade. 
The decreases in the remaining Telingana districts more or less closely fol- 
low their death rates. Thus, Sie loss ' of population in TeliiigaBa* was 
mainly due to the prevalanee of epidemics and the high prices of food- 
stuffs. , 
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37« Density in Marttliwara Districts.— Turning now to Marathwara, w© 
enooiinter a gloQmy state of affairs._.Not a-single district could maintliin its 
density of ten years ago. The heart-rending losses sustained by Auianga- 
bad and BMr have aiready'been referred to elsewhere. In the Census Report 
for 1911 it was feared that, as nearly the whole' of the cultivable land then 
available in the Division had been occupied, there was very little scope left 
lor the expansion of population'. Bub, since then, the area of- the 
cultivable lands has increased by 17-8' per’ceEt." although the people could 
put under the plough only about 4 per pent, of the newly available land. 
There could have been some development, but for the frequent visitations 
of plague, the ravages of infliieaza and the distress caused by high prices 
-of.food-stuffs and actual famine during the last two years of the decade- 
all of' which conspired not only to raise considerably tJhe death-rate in this. 
Division but also induced inter-district and extra-State migration* As 
shown in Sub-Table V, the number of ' deaths alone exceeded births by 
B04«664. The question, of migration will be dealt with in Chapter III» 

In the present circumstances, it would be futile to seek for other causes 
for the detferioration of the population in the Division or in the districts 
thereof. The decreases in the districts were proportionate to the severity of 
the- distress and the virulence of the epidemics. It may be noted that they 
have suffered also in proportion to water scarcity. Bhir, which has more 
of rice cultivation and, less of w-heat as compared with Aurangabad, su tiered 
more by scanty rainfall. Next to these two districts, Gulbarga and Ruicbur— 
both rice producing distriots to a certain extent — suffered eqilaliy on 
account of scarcity of rain. Then follow the other districts according to the 
nature of their cultivation and the share of rainfall they had. 


It may be noted in passing that, had it not been to the calamities which 
had occurred during the decade, there would have been a tangible expan- 
sion of the population of the State, seeing that there were advances in the 
percentages of culturable and irrigated land, that the volume of the trad© 
of the country had increased and that the number of dispensaries and co- 
operative societies multiplied. 
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Effect on the age constitution of different communities. — This part 

of the Chapter may be concluded by consi- 
dering bow the catastrophes of the decade 
disturbed the age constitution of the 
population in different communities. The 
marginal statement shows the percent- 
ages which the age groups ‘0-15’ (depen- 
dent age), ‘15-50’ {productive age) and 50 
and over’ (old age) in the four numerical- 
ly impoiliant communities ill the State 
bear to tbe total population in 1911 and 
1921 respectively. 


Commaaities 

Year 

0—13 |l5-50 

1 50 & 
|Over 

Hiaam 

19U 

37' 5 

50*3 

12*2 


1921 

38*4 

48*8 

13*0 

Mosalmaii ... 

I9il 

36*0 

50*6 

13 4 


1921 

37-6 

49 0 

13 4 

Christian ... 

1911 

37-9 

52*9 

9*2 


1-21 

39*6 

50*1 

10*3 

Animist 

1911 

44*2 

45 5 

fl0*3 


1924 

43*1 

45*7 

11*2 


Excepting the Animists who show a slight increase in the age pericd 
*16-50’, all the other communities have austained a decrease in their pro- 
ductive ages; as compared with their condition in 1911. In para 91, page 
68 of the Indian Census Report for 1911, it is remarked : “A peculiarity of 
plague which has been noticed is that, in northern India at least, it attacks 
women more than men, and people in the prime of life more than the 
young and old.” The above figures for 1921 would seem . to confirm this 
view. Influenza also seems to have attacked the population in the middle 
age periods. The question of mortality among the two sexes will be consi- 
dered in Chapter VltLnd the disturbances in the age periods will be noted in 
Chapter ¥. It may however be observed here that the general red uctioaiii 
tbe group of productive ages has bad a serious effect on the number of 
births, the total returned in 1629 E. (1919— 20) being the lowest for any 
year of the decade. 
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39. Definition of lioiise, — In lb9i and 1901, a sfeructioral aspect only 
Houses awl Families, j^^iveu to the term ‘house’. It was defined as the 

residence of one or more families with their depen- 
dents and servants, having a separate principal entrance from the comnion 
thoroughfare. This definition had several d.^awbacks. It could not be pro- 
perly grasped by the enumerators and the figures showing the number of 
houses as thus defined had no statistical value. Since then, a ‘house’ has 
been defined as the dwelling place of a commensal family. Thus, in 1911, a 
house was defined as ** the dwelling place of a commensal family with its 
resident dependents such as mether, widowed sister, younger brothers, etc., 
and its servants who reside in the house.” On the present occasion, this 
definition was amplified and made clearer and more intelligible so that no 
enumerator could fail to understand what exactly was meant by ahous© for the 
purposes of the census. As incorporated in the HyderabB.d Census Code and 
as printed on the reverse of the letter of appointment of Supervisors it runs 
as follows : — ‘House’ is the smallest census unit and may be defined as fol- 
lows: — In rural tracts, house ’ means a structure occupied by one oommen- 
sal family with its resident dependents, such as widows and servants. Such 
detached structures as have no hearth but are likely to have one or more 
persons sleeping therein on tim night of the final enumeration, should be 
treated as separate houses so that no person may escape enumeration. In 
towuis and cities, ‘house ’ meins a structure intended for the exclusive 
residence of one commensal family with its resident dependents. If a 
structure contains more than one oommeoBai family, each having a separate 
entrance apart from the common way, then each part which accommodates 
a commensal family should be treated as a separate house : in cases, where 
families^ iise a common way, the building will be considered as one house. 
This definition includes serais, hotels when they are not large enough to 
form blocks. Note 1. In Civil Stations, each line of servants' quarters will 
be treated as a separate house. Note 2. Shops, serais, and d liar masalas, 
hotels, mosques, ashurkhanas, temples, churches, schools, libraries, offices, 
chowries, etc., which may possibly have some one sleeping therein on the 
night of the final enumeration, should be treated as houses.” Such elaborate 
instructions could certainly have left no doubts in the mind of the enumer- 
ator as to what was meant by a house, the residents of which he had to 
enumerate. 

iO* Number of houses. — The total number of occupied houses in the 
State is •2,720,17(5 as against 2,718,8l5 in 1911, or an increase of only 6,381 
hoas 3 s, whieli gives au iner ase 
of ‘2 per cent. This increase, 
small as it is, may not be consi- 
dered negligible as the adverse 
circumstances of the decade cut 
down the population by over fi 
per cent., so that the necessity 
for greater accommodation than 
was available in 1911 was appre- 
ciably reduced. The marginal 
statement shows the variation 
in the number of houses in each 
of the Administrative Divisions since 1911. Owing to the change in the 
definition of a house, it is futile to institute any comparison between the 
present increase and that obtained in 1901 when also, as a result of famine, 
the total population of the 
State had suffered a decrease. 

41. Houses in towns and vil- 
lages.-— The marginal statement 
shows bow the total number of 
houses was distributed b6t\veen 
towns . and villages. '' It would 
' appear thatmore houses, compa- 
ratively, were ' denuded of their ^ 
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inmates in towns than in villages by plague and influenza. This view 
seeiO'S to gain strength from the fact that the decrease in the urban 
population.' (8*3 per cent.) during the decade exceeded that (6*5 per cent.) 
in the rural popuiatioo. The number of houses per square mile in Telingana 
increased from a little over 81 to a little over 33, but that in Marath- 
wara decreased from 33 to 82, due no doubt to the greater sufferings of the 
people of this Division. 

42. Mumber of person^ per house, — The average number of persons per 
houseworks oufc at 4*5 as against 4*9 in the preceding decade. In Telingana 
the number of persons per house decreased from 5*1 to^4*6 and in Marath- 
wara from 4*7 to 4*8. The number of persons per hoiise in urban areas is 
4*1 as against 4*6 in rural areas. These proportions \vere 4*4 and''4*9, 
respectively, in 1911. How far these changes are due to the tendency- 
tow ards severality and individualism in families where the joint-family 
system is in vogue or to the heavy mortality caused by plague and pesti- 
lences, we have no means to. ascertain. However, the number of persons 
per house has continued to be higher in Telingana than in Marathwara. 
As regards the number of houses per 100 married females aged 15 and 
over, there were 95 houses per 100 such females in 1911. But the ravages 
of plague, influenza' and other calamities have told so heavily upon the 
women folk during the decade under review that the proportion now has 
come to be 111 houses to 100 females of that category. These disturbing 
factors render it hazardous to venture any opinion as to the direction in 
which the joint-family system is moving. The condition of the City in 
this iiiatter will be described in the next chapter. 
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8 

9 

10 


12 

13 

STATE 

151 

76-6 

68-5 

8-2 

3018 

3*7 

31 

2'6 

16-2 

7*3 

3'8 1 63*3 

Tellngana 

155 

66-6 

45*7 

141 

31*04 

7*7 

01 

1*8 

11*2 

1*4 

4*5 

73-3 

Hyderabad City 

7,92-5 




32 64 


... 






Atraf 1 - Baida 

188 

78*1 

6 CO 

28-3 

26*68 

5*7 

... 

3*1 

32*8 

3*2 

14*9 i 

60*3 

W a ran gal 

116 ! 

59-8 

38-7 

14’4 

35-33 

7*6 

0*0 

•2*6 

35*6 

3*8 

18 8 i 

41*6 

Karim Eagar 

191 ! 

71*6 

49 '5 

18-6 

32-46 

9*9 

0*0 

1*1 

26* 1 

3*6 

10 3 i 

49*0 

Afliiabad 

90 I 

49*0 

S7'9 

4 6 

38*70 

2*6 

1*2 

4 7 

38*8 

10*6 

6*3 i 

35*8 

Medak 

201 ! 

74 '6 

4*2-5 

22*7 

31*53 

14*9 

0*5 

9*9 

34*8 

0*4 

2*7 j 

30*8 

Ni^^amabad 

153 

60-2 

31-8 

209 

34-60 

17*0 

0*2 

1*1 

13*2 

4-7 

7*7 : 

56*1 

Mahbabnagar 

145 

651) 

48-7 

12-3 

26-76 

6-8 

01 

1*0 

‘27*6 

0*5 

lc*4 1 

51*6 

Nalgoiida 

157 

82-5 

55-6 

9'7 

'18*73 

1 6*9 


0*3 

14*2 

0*8 

19'5 1 

58*3 

Mar&thwara 

146 

87-8 

72*4 

30 

28*20 

ro 

51 

S 3 

21*2 

13*4 

8’8 1 

63 2 

Aurangabati 

115 

85 '0 

71*6 

4-5 

•2-5*07 

^ 0‘1 

11*4 

4*3 

33*1 

19*8 

4*4 1 

27*1 

Bbir 

H3 

: 88-9 

72-1 

3-2 

^2-5*13 

' 0*5 

1 5*7 i 

3*4 

27*0 

23*0 

5*4 ' 

36*0 

Nauder 

173 

i 84*1 

73*0 

3-7 

33*12 

1*0 

I 6-1 ! 

6*8 

37*8 

30*5 

4*7 1 

i;yi 

Parbliani 

149 

91-0 1 

1 78*9 

3-2 ; 

91*95 

0*8 

! 10*8 i 

2*4 , 

29*9 

40*4 

5*6 i 

20*1 

tiEibarga 

157 

79-3 1 

^ OTA 

! 4*5 ^ 

28*17 

2*7 

i P6 j 

1*9 ^ 

24*3 

1*9 

2 8 ' 

6-VI 

Oauiaoabad ..J 

174 

95-2 ! 

: i8-3 

i 4*1 , 

30 17 j 

O'l 

4*4 i 

3*7 i 

2H-2 

2*4 

7*2 , 

59*0 

Raiehur ...1 

13G 

87*7 : 

^ 68*7 

i 1-5 : 

22*65 . 

0*9 

! 1*7; 

. ri j 

36*7 

19*1 

1*7 1 

38*8 

Bidar 

i 

166 

921> i 

1 72*2 ’ 

i j 

: 2*0 ' 

•29*34 ! 

i 

2*9 

1 

: 5-4 1 

I 1 

1 20*0 

3'0 

1*6 i 

57*2 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — Distsibotion of the-popclation classified according to DENsm, 



Talukas with, a population per square mil© of 


Dlskict and 
Nataral Division 

Under— 150 

ISO- 

1 

-SOO 1 

300- 

-450 

450—600 I 

600 

—760 

750—900 js 

00—1,060 1 

1,050 and over 

OJ 

u 

Population 

1 

eS ® 

OJ 

Population 

ci 

2 

< 

Population 

i 

a 

S 

< 

s 

2 

vs, 

& 

H 

S' 

, 

cS 
^ ' 
< 

Population 

g 

1 

"S 

} 

a 

(0 

u 

<3 

Population 

sS 

9 

§ 

§4 

i§ 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

" 1 

8 

9 

10 ' 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

.6 

16 

17 

STATE 

44>S6sl4,58a9od 

87,675 

7,SS8.7S8 

877 

m.ossl 

80 

17,860 


i 





51 

404,187 


53^9 

36' 8 

45*5 

58 8 

‘5 

'97 

*03 

*14 







*06 

3*2i 

Teiingana . ... 

21,659 

1,999,74^ 

19,224 

3,876,421 

377 

121,088 

SO 

17,860 



... 

... 



51 

404,187 



31-1 

46*5 

60'4 

*91 

I'B 

*07 

*28 



... 

... 



I;? 

6*29 

Hyderabad Oifcy 

... 



... 


... 

... 

... 



... 




51 

404,187 




... 




... 

... 



... 




100*0 

lOO'O 

Ateaf-i-Balda ... 

510 

64,972 

2,112 

414,666 



30 

17360 

... 


... 







19'2 

13'0 

79'7 

53*4 


... 

1*1 

3*5 









Warangai 

5,337 

379,758 

2,607 

545,283 

... 


... 




... 

... 






67'B 

41,0 

32'8 

59'0 


... 

... 










Karimnagar ... 

1,106 

78?758 

4,616 

1,016,686 



... 









... 


19^3 

7'2 

80' 1 

92'S 



... 




... 






Adilabad 

6,839 

566,215 

45’5 

89,3 iJ 



... 











93'8 

86'4 

6'2 

23-6 





... 


... 






Medak 

102 

11,880 

3,097 

630,916 



... 

... 



... 

.. 

’ 






3'2 

TB 

96'8 

98'2 









... 




Nizamabad 

2,357 

323,703 

908 

176,062 


... 



... 









T^2 

G4'B 

'27' S 

35' 2 













Mahbubnagar ... 

3,069 

288,368 

1,719 

341,274 

377 

121,088 





... 







59'4 

88'4 

83'3 

45*5 

7*3 

16*1 











Nalgonda 

2,339 

286,0^8 

3,710 

662,2iii 

... 



I 










S8'7 

30'ii 

61'3 

69’8 













Mamthwai’a ... 

22,906 

2,690,160 

• 18,451 

8,462,812 














55*^ 

42'8 

( 44'6 

57'^ 













Aurangabad ... 

6,221 

714,008 

' 






... 

... 








1,000 

lOO’C 















Bhir 

2,509 

208,725 

i 1,623 

258,891 

... 













60' 7 

4i'6 

; BO'S 

55*51 




... 









Hander 

704 

98,069 

i 3,067 

572, 92£ 














16' 7 

U'6 

81*8 

86:4 













Parbbani 

2,786 

313,838 

; 2,839 

451,94i 














6S'4 

41'0 

• 45*6 

S9'i 













Gulbarga 

2,834 

286,165 

^ 4,141 

809, 58i- 

< ... 













40'6 

26*1 

59'4 

; ?3‘i 

^ ... 












Osmanabad 

734 

179,543- 2,792 

i 535, 67£ 

5 ... 




!*.. 









20'S 

U'9 

179'^ 

87'} 

1 ... ■ 


• •• 

... 

... 








Kaichur 

. 5,387 

670,776 

‘ 1,404 

t 851,54e 

} ... 



... 

... 









79't 

72'1 

20' 1 

' 2ri 

i ... 



... 









Bldar 

. 1,74C 

219,009 

3,08g 

i 581,745 

1 ... 




... 









36' C 

'2r3 

64 •( 

) 7T< 

7 ... 




... 

... 


... 

..i 























SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — V.mArioN in belation to density singe 1881. 


& 


1 

Bisfericfc auci Natural 
DivisioB 

i 

Percentage of Variation j 

! 

Per- 
centage I 
of net ' 
variation j 
in period ! 
1881 ! 
to ! 
1921 ! 

i 


Density per square mite' 


Increase (4-) I 

i 

1 

Decrease (— ) 1 

! 

}911 to 
1921, 

1901 to 
1911 

i 

1891 to 
1901 

1 

1881 to i 
1891 : 

- i 

5 

i 

• 1921 

.1911 

1901 

1891 

'1881 

. I 

2 

•B 

' 4 


1 

6 ? 

■7 

8 

9 

10 1 
( 

11 

STATE 

- 6*8 

+ 20'0 1 

- S’4 

+ 17-2 

+ 26-7 1 

151 ’ 

162 

135 

140 

U8 

Teimgaim 

- 4*5 

+ 24-0 

4 4*6 

+ 17-5 

+ 45-4 

155 

163 i 131 

126 

im 

Hyderabad City 

— 19*4 

+ 8*2 

4 B‘0 

4 12*9 

4 

CV6 

7,925 

10.012 

i 9,246 

8.557 

7,578 

Atrafd-Balda 

7*4 

+ 20*5 

4 5*2 

4 9*1 

4 

‘28*3 

188 ' 

203 

1 168 

160 

1 147 

Warangai ... ...! 

+ 2*2 

+ 2H‘4 

4 11*8 

4 36*3 

_L 

82*6 

i 116 

114 

] ao 

81 

[ 04 

Karsmnagar ... 

~ a*i 

4- 35*4 

- 4**2 

4 17*0 

. 4 

47*3 

s 191 

197 

146 

152 

I 130 

Adilabad 

+ 5*6 

+ 28*1 

4 7*6 

4 10*5 


61*1 

I 90 

85 

66 

62 

[ 56 

Metlak ... 

— 5*a 

+ 29*3 

— 0*5 

4 14*2 


38*5 

i 201 

214 

1 165 

1,66 

j 146 

Nixiv^imabad 

— ir? 

-f 14*1 

— 0*7 

4 U*1 


11*2 

153 

174 

1 

I5'l 

[ IBS 

Mahbubnagar... 

+ cn? 

+ 24*i, 

4 4*6 

4 23*1 

4 

60*1 

145 

145 

117 

112 

91 

Nalgomla 

— 8*4 

4' 20*0 

I 4 12*0 1 

. 4 26*2 

+ 

55*8 

157 

171 

1 M3 

j 

1 1.27 

101 

Maratliwai?a 

~ 8*8 

+ 16*4 

-10*0 

4 16*8 

4 

11*5 

146 

161 

i 138 

1 153 

181 

Aai’angabad ... 

— 1?‘9 

I + 19*8 

— 12*9 

4 13*6 


2*7 

115 

140 

i 117 

! 134 

118 

Bhir 

— 2 4*8 

i + 26*4 

— 23*4 

4- 15*0 


16*3 

113 

151 

! 11.9 

i, 156 

136 

Naiidcr 

: — 3*9 

I *l" ‘21*4 

— 17*6 

4 1*2 



2*8. 

178 

186 

1 153 

i 186 

188 

Parbham 

{ 1-7 

^ + 20*4 

19*6 

4" 17*4 


IP? 

149 

152 

i 125 

1 1,57 

134 

Gtiibarga 

i — 7*9 

j 4- 9*1 1 

4 11*9 

4 25*1 

4-. 

40*3 

157 

171 

1 157 

i 140 

112 

Osmaaabad ... 

! _ 4*0 

1 4 19*8 ' 

-- 17*6 

4 19*4 

4. 

13 4 

174 

i8i 

1 iSl 

i 183 

153 

Raichur 

! — Ti 

1 4 6*8 i 

4 3*9 

, 4 2s*7 

4 

32*4 

136 

147 

! - 137 

i 132 

103 

Bidar 

[Z.Z 

j 4 18*9 

— 15*9 

, 4 14*3 

4 

8*0 

166 

US 

1 147 

J 

1 ns 

1 

j 

162 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Variation' in n.atcr.al vopud-ation. 


District and 
Natural Divifsion 

Population in 19*21 


Population in 1911 

Ivariatlon per 
jeent. 191 1-192 j 

x\ctiia! 1 
population j 

I uimig- 
rants 

Eraig- 1 
rants 1 

Natural 

popalation 

Actual 

population 

Immig* 1 
rants j 

! 

Einig- 1 
rants | 

Natural j 
population •; 

ixi aaturai 

population 
increase -F 
decrease ' — 

' 1 

2 

n ! 

^ i 

5 

• 6 i 

’i 


9 i 

10 

' 

STUB 

12,471,770 

202,781 

365.231 

12,634,220 

13,374.678 

260,713 

306,993 

13,420,95$ 

-- §*@ 

Telingana 

8,410,298 

133.645 1 

i 

12,952 

6,808.605 

6,724,964 

190.503 

40,906 

6,575,367 | 

4*1 

Syd©i*al>ad City ... 

4044B7 

39,104 i 

9,512 

.374,559 

500,633 

113,172 

27,676 i 

415,027 

- 9*7 

Atraf-i-Balda 

497,498 

4,330 

... 

493,168 

530,159 

55,004 

39,563 , 

5113,818 

— 2*1 

Warangal 

935,041 

18,820 

1,915 

908,130 

905,414 

60,815 

19,660 ; 

864,259 

•f 5*0 

Kariinnagar 

1,095,444 

653 

. 18 

l,< 94,809 

1,131,637 

10,043 

40.281 

1,161,873 

5*7 " 

Adilabad 

655,536 

46,805 


608,731 

620,426 

65,28*2 

4,493j 

559,637 

' P 8*2 

Medafe 

642,796 

1,771 

190 

641,215 

687,137 

35,813 

33,758 

683,08*2 

— 0*4 

Niziamabad 

409,765 

901 

394 

499,258 

568,000 

17,490 

32,639 

- 583.158 

-- 14*3 

Mahbabnagar 

750,730 

1,293 

1 736 

750,174 

747,178 : 

ll,s2a 

23,802 i 

759,242 

— 1*1 

Nalgoada 

948,301 

9,937 

187 

938,581 

1,044,381 

39,621 1 

38,511 i 

i 1,043,271 

! 

— 10*0 

Maratliwam 

6,052,472 

70,186 

6,258 

5,979,589 

6,649,712 

180,187 

i 69,071 : 

1 0,538,596 

-- 8*5 

Aurangabad 

i .714,008 

12,448 

1,310 , 

703,879 

869,787 

47,779 ^ 

17,886 ' 

1 839,894 

-* 16*3' 

Bliir 

i. 467,6lf> 

7,074 i 

314 

460,856 

6*23,531 

32,823 

i 29 298. 

1 619,000 

a5*5 

Nandev 

671,010 

5,208 ^ 


665,816 

704,549 

42,2u7 

1 38,149 

1 700,491 

— 4*9 

•Parbbani 

.i 765,787 

10,212 


765.575 

1 779,674 

55,490 

19,563 

i 743,747 1 

1 rs 

Giillmrga 

. ■ 1,095,758 

. ^ 615,216 

6,220 

’**267 

1,089,791 

; 1,150,983 

37,181 

18,285 

1,IS2.<I»7 

s-7 

Osmambad 

18,376 

4 

596,844 

; 635,077 

40,450 

13,785 

609,312 ^ 

** -- , . m, 

Raicbor 

j 922,322 

18,948 

«i4^4,9 

907,723 

; 906,684 

14, *219 

7.7*26 

990,191 

— 8*S 

Bidar 

80u,751 

619 

800,102 

1 889,627 

r 

1 

32,933 

37,274 

903,808 

1 , 

— , 11*4 

Hyderabad (unspe-i 
offledl. ' 



*** 


*•* 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Comparison with vital statistics. 


District; and Nattwal 
Division 

In 1911-1920 total 

nnmbor of 

■ 

Number per cent of 
population of 19 i I of 

Excess or 
DcSciency of 
births over 
deaths 

InereaseC -f )decrease{— |of 
population of 1921 compared 
with 1911 
- 

Births 

Deathst 

Births 

Deaths 

Natural 

population 

Actual 

population 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

STATE 

976,773 

• 

1,577,700 

7*3 

11*7 

-600.927 

-786,736 

-902,906 

Tellngana 

520,218 

816,481 

7‘7 

12*1 

-296,263 

-266, *^62 

-305,666 

Hyderabad City 

77,541 

105,391 

15-4 

21*0 

-27,850 

-40,468 

—97,459 

Atraf'i- Baida ••• 

34,036 

72,494 

6 '5 

13*9 

-38,458 

-10,650 

—39, .527 

Warangal ••• 

• 43,078 

78,828 

4-7 

8*7 

-35,750 

+ 43,871 

+^9,519 

Karimnagar , 

83,431 

U7,279 

7'3 

10*3 

-33,848 

-67,064 

-33,754 

Aditabad 

44,044 

77,512 

7*0 

12*4 

— 33,468 , 

+ 49,09^ 

+ 35,110 

Medaii 

53,644 

85,260 

7-8 

12*4 

-31,616 ! 

-43 867 

-39,234 

Nizamabad 

50,045 

85,484 

8-8 

15-0 

-35,439 ( 

-83,900 

-66,12.5 

MaLbiiboagar 

51,717 

72,765 

6-9 

9*7 

--21,048 j 

-9,068 

+ 1.313 

Nalgonda 

82,683 

121,468 

7-9 

11*6 

-38,786 i 

—104,710 

“87,489 

Mamtliwara 

456,555 

761,219 

6-8 

11-4 

—304,664 

-559,207 

-597,240 

Aurangabad' 

92,160 

119,046 

10-6 

13*6 

—26,886 

-137,015. 

—155,779 

Bhir 

45,130 

94,751 

7*2 

15*2 

-49,621 

-158,150 ! 

-154,915 

jNander 

59,012 

125,115 

8-3 

17*7 

-66,103 

—34,675 ' 

-27,392 

Parbhaai 

73,955 

116,22» 

9*4 

14*9 

-42,273 

+ 11,828 

—13,592 

Guibarga 

47,4.' 5 

78.237 

3-9 

6*5 

—30,782 

1 -42,293 

—94,574 

Osmaoabad 

41,291 

51,439 

6*4 

8*0 

—10,148 

r —12,468 

—25,789 

Baichur 

61,469 

93,895 

6*1 

9*4 

-32,426 

i —82,468 

-74,362 

Bidar 

36,083 

82,508 

i 4*2 

9*7 

; -46,425 

! 

-103,766 

—48,877 


SUJ3SIDIARY TABLE VI, — Persons per house and houses pee square mile. 


Natural Division and 

Average number of persons iJer house ! 

i 

Average number of houses per square mil© 

District 

1921 

19U 

3 

1 

1901 1 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1 

1911 

— 

s 

1891 

1881 

1 

2 

4 i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

STATE 

46 

CD 

4*8 

9 

! 

5-2! 

32-9 

82*8 

276 

27*6 

22*4 

Telingana 

4*8 

§1 

49 

5*2 

5*8 I 

33*4 

31*7 

26*3 

23*9 

20-0 

Hyderabad City 

4*4 

4*4 

4*3 

4*2 

5*4 

1,799*4. 

2,230*1 

2,105*0 

1,992*5 

1,392*7 

Atraf-i-BaWla 

4*7 

4*9 

4*7 

6‘1 

4*3 

39*4 

40*8 

35*5 

30*7 

33*7 

Warangal Division 

4*5 

52 

5*2 

5*4 

5-5 

MO'7 

24‘9 

10*5 

ITS 

U% 

Watangal 

4*6 

5*2 

6‘2 

5*5 

5*6 

24*8 

21*6 

17*2 

14*6 

11*2 

K&rimnagar 

4'2 

5*3 

. 5*0 

5*5 

6*6 

40'5 

36*6 

29*1 

27*4 

22*9 

Adilabad 

4*9 

6*1 

*6*3 

5*3 

6*4 

1«*9 

16*5 

12*4 

11*5 

1U*3 

M&dak Division 

4*5 

6*0 

4'9 

5*2 

5*3 

36*5 

34-7 

29*0 

25*7 

22' 1 

Medak 

4*1 

5*1 

4*9 

5*1 

5*5 

48*7 

41*6 

33*4 

32*4 

26*0 

Nizamabad 

4*1 

4*6 

4*7 

6*0 

5*3 

86*1 

37 4 

32*3 

30*2 

25*8 

Habbubniigar 

4*5' 

5*0 

4*8 I 

5*1 

4*8 

81*8 

28*9 

24*2 

*21*6 

18*6- 

Nalgonda 

5*1 

5*5 

6.4 

5*6 

6*5 

30*6 

30*9 

26*1 

22*6 

. 18*2 

Marathwara . ..J 

4*3 

47 

1 '4-7 

4*9 

5*2 

32*4 

33*8 

28*8 

31*2 

■24*9 

Aurangabad Division ... 

4*1 ' 

4*7 

4*7 

4*5 

5*3 

34*3 

32'9 

27'3 

32% 

27*r> 

Aurangabad 

3*7 

4*7 

4*9 

6*0 

5*2 

30*7 

29*4 

■ 23*8 

,26*5 1 

22*6 

.Bhir : 

r7 

.4*6 

4*3 

4*9 

6*0 

33*4 

32*4 

27*3 

31*1, 

26*9 

, 'Nander . 

4*3 

5.0 

4*5 

4*3 

4*4 

43*3 

36*8 

33*2 

42*4 

40*7 

Farbhani . 

4*6 

4*v 

5*0 

! 6*0 

5*3 

29*/ 

33*2 

25*0 

■ 31-2 

20*0 

Oulb'frga Division 

5*1 

4.7 

4*7 

4*9 

3*3 

$ri 

35‘2 

3(j'a 

3r$ 

24‘1 

Guibaiga ■■■ ■ ' 

,4*2' 

4*8 

4*8 

4.8 

5*1 

87*1 

35.4 

32*2 

28*9 

21*5 

Osmanabad 

4*5 

4*6 

4*7 

4*9 

5*9 

88*4 

39*1 

sra 

36*7 

.26*« 

Kaichur 

5*3 

7*4 

4*9 

. 4*9 

5*1 

25*2 

80*7 

27*9 

26*6 

20*0 

■'Bidar ■ ■ 

6*5 

48 

4*6 

1 5*0 

5*1 

5*1 

27*7 

85*8 

31*3 

34*5 

29*3 



CHAPTER II 


THE POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 

43. Reference to Statistics. — The materials for this Chapter are fui*- 
uishecl by Imperial Tables L IV and V and State Table L The main 
points of these have been focussed into the four Subsidiary Tables at the 
end of the Chapter showing 

(!) the distribution of the population between towns and villages ; 

(ii) the number per mille of the total population and of each main 

religion who live in towns ; 

(iii) the classification :of towns by population ; and 

(iv) statistics for Byderabad City. 

The statistics relating to the population of the city, towns and villages 
treated of in this Chapter refer to the population as it stood on the 
census night. In certain localities, where, owing to the prevalence of plague, 
the people had evacuated their houses and lived in temporary slieds, 
special arrangements were made to see that no omissions of these people 
were made. Advantage was taken of the local knowledge possessed by the 
village officers, such as the patels and palAvaris, and by the leading inhabitants 
of the localities. Their eo-operation made it quite feasible to census the 
inhabitants temporarily shifted from their homesteads. It is hoped that by 
these measures no serious omissions could have occurred. 

44. Reference to Definitions. — For census purposes, the revenue village 
or mauza^ which is a well-reeognised unit with definite boundaries, was 
considered to be a census village also. In the abserce of such 
residential villages, consisting of collections of houses situated close to each 
other in the centre of the villages, were taken as census villages, provided 
that no such collection df houses was so lirga or situated at such 
a distance as to justify its recognition as a separate village by itself. In 
some cases, the extension of the cultivated area causing a growth in the 
population of a village necessitates the formation of hamlets around it. 
But as these are taken, for administrative purposes, as parts of the 
village to which they belong, they were treated as such for census purposes 
also. 


The term ‘town’ was held to include every municipality, every canton- 
ment, all civil lines not included within municipal limits and every other 
continuous collection of houses inhabited generally by not less than 5,000 
persons, which have developed urban characteristics, while a ‘city’ was taken 
to mean any town containing not less than one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 

45. Towns.—District Collectors were asked to send in lists of placeKS 
which, in their opinion and in view of the limitations imposed by the 
definition of the word ‘ town,’ qualified themselves to rank as towns. The 
number of towns so obtained and entered in Imperial Tables IV and V is 89 
as against 85 in 1911, 78 in 1901 and 77 in 1891. The Gulbarga Divisioi) 
contains the largest number of towns (3B) and is followed by Aurangabad 
with 2d and then by Warangal and Medak with 15 towns each, while Atrafri- 
Balda has 2 towns only. In 1911, they had 82, -22, 15, 18 and 2 towns 
respectively. Alikher, Balkonda, Dharmapuri, Kallur, Lingampet and Seram, 
which had enjoyed the dignity of township in 1911, lapsed into rural areas 
during the decade, while Saiiu, Jogipet. Wanparthi, Wash Beoni* Kotgir, 
Chitgopa, Kodaika,l and Yellareddipet developed the “ urban characteristics 
10 ' ■ 
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to suoh EB extent that they had to bo excluded f rom rural areas and entered 

under the category of towns. Matwada^ which 
had been under the wings of Haoamkoiida so 
' long, developed its individuality to such an 
extent that it deserved and obtained a separate 
municipality. It has thus become a fulhfledged 
town leaving \xqv pater familias severely alone. 
Exeludiiig Hyderabad City, there are now 88 
towns, of which 65 belong to Khalsa (or Go vern - 
ment area)? 2 to Sarf-i-khas (or Crown’ lands) and 21 to Jagirs, as against 65, 
2 and 17 respectively in 1911, , The marginal statement shows the popula- 
tion contained in these classes of towns. 

Including Matwada, six towns under Khalsa changed places with six 
which lapsed into rural areas.. The number of Sarf i-khas towns underwent 
no change, while four Jagir towns newly entered this class. 57 of these 
towns are centres of trade and industry and the remaining 82 have grown 
into prominence either as headquarters of districts or tahsils, or as places 
of pilgrimage. Again, of the total number of towns, 61 are municipalities 
and one (Aurangabad) both a munieipaiity and cantonment, as against 44 

and one respectively in 1911. The popula- 
tion residing in these places is noted in 
the margin. It would be evident that there 
was a large increase in the number of 
municipalities during the decade and that 
more than 50 percent, of the town -dwellers 
now enjoy the benefits of municipal 
Government. Of the places newly taken 
on the roll of towns, Wasi in the Osmanabad district, Sailu in Parbhani 
and Jogipet in Medak are municipalities, and the rest are places of 
importance as centres of trade, though only three of them (Matwada 
20,998, Sailu 5,525 and Jogipet 5,462) have populations above the qualifying 
line of 5,000 persons. Ail the six towms which lapsed into rural areas dur- 
ing the decade had, with the exception of Muhammadnagar (ITort Golconda) 
whose real population was obscured by the fact that the troops stationed 
there were included in the population of Hyderabad City, occupied the last 
six^ places in the list of towms last time. They used to hover about the 
dividing line between towns and villages and their disappearance from the 
list need not cause us any surprise. 


Kind 

!no. 

Population 

i 

1 Municipal Towns 
Municipal and Oanton- 

61 

586,064 

1 ment...! 

! 1 1 

36,876 

160,170 

; Non-Municipal Towns...] 

26 1 


Ola^ , ^ 

No. 

Population 

Khalsa Towns 

65 

644,748 

Sarf-i-khas 



Towns... 

2 

8,575 

Jagir Towns ... 

21 

■ 131,792 


46. Variations in Urban Population.— The following statement shows 
how the population of the State was distributed between urban and rural areas 
from decade to decade : — 


Year 

Total popula- 
tion 

Urban 

! 

llural i 

r 

i 

Percentage on total 
population 

Urban j Bural 

1881 \...j 

9,845,694 i 

876,258 

8,969,336 ' 

8-9 

91*1 

1891 J 

11,537,040 i 

1,067,076 

10,469,964 i 

9*2 

90*8 

1901 

11,141,142 i 

i 1,124,892 

i 10,016,260 

10*1 

89*9 

1911 

18,374,676 

1 1,267,996 

i 12.106,680 : 

9*7 

90*3 

. ■■ mi- ■ ... 

12,471,770 

1,187,297 

1 11,284,473 1 

9*5 

90*5 
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The marginal diagram represents graphically the variationB in the 
urban and rural population in the State from one census to another. 
The figures indicate that there has been no remarkable increase either 
in the urban or rural population in reference to the total population in any 
of the decades since 1881. This, only 
proves that the progress in industries 
■(which brings about an increase in the 
town population generally) has been slow 
in this State and that very little advantage 
has been taken so far of the methods of 
scientific agriculture, which not only 
increases the output of crops but also, on 
account of the larger outturn, enables the 
localities to support a ■ higher density of 
population. 

The total urban population in 1921 
was 1»187,297 or a loss of 80,699 persons 
as compared with the figure of a decade 
ago. But compared with 1881, it shows 
an increase of 811,039. The immense loss 
sustained by 13 out of 16 districts of the 
State during the decade under review has 
no doubt afeoted the population of the 
towns situated therein. Thus, the number 
of persons per miile living in towns has 
decreased from 97 in 1911 to 95 in 1921. 

In the adjoining Provinces the figures 
are — for the Madras Presidency 124; 

Bombay Presidency 211; and Central 
Provinces including Berar 90 per miile of 
the total population. All these Provinces 
show increases in the proportion of their 
urban population, while Hyderabad has 
sufiered a decrease in that respect, as will 
be seen from the marginal statement w'hicb 
compares the proportion of the urban 
population of the State in 1911 and 1921 
with the corresponding figures for other 
parts of India, and for England and 
Wales. It may, however, be pcnnted 
out that the present proportion in 
Hyderabad is almost the same as that 
for the whole of India in 1911. 

The proportion of the urban popula- 
tion has decreased in Telingaiia from 116 
to 104 owing, possibly to a certain extent, 
to the heavy loss sustained by Hydera- 
bad City, while it has increased in 
Marathwara from 79 to 86. Excluding 
Hyderabad City, Telingana shows . a 
smaller proportion of its population liv- 
ing in towns than Marathwara. In 
fact, a larger number of districts in Marathwara show a higher proportion 
of urban population than what most of the Telingana districts can 
present, it must be remembered in this connection that Marathwara 
cx)ntaiBS more capitals and ex -capitals of former dynasties than Telingana. 
The nature of crops raised in the two natural divisions would also seem to 
account for the distribution of the population in different proportions in the 
urban and rural areas of the divisions. The cultivation of cotton in 
Marathwara causes the establishment of’ spinning and weaving mills and 
ginning and pressing factories in towns, which attract labourers from the 
adjoining villages and thus add to the urban population. 


Troviace or country 

No. per m 
in to 

1921 

ille li¥ing 
wns 

1911 

State ..,! 

05 

97 

England and Wales ... 

... 

781 

India 

... 

95 

Bombay 

211 

190 

Madras ...| 

124 

•118 

Central Povinces&Berar: 

90 

85 

United „ 

106 

102 

Punjab 

103 

111 

Burma 

98 

93 

Bengal 

69 

65 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 

37 

37 
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URBAN RURAL POPULATION 
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The sabioined map shows the number of urban population per 
mille of the total population in each of the districts. In Marathwara. 
Aaran-abad and Gulbarga, each of which contains a spinning and weaving 
mill and some cotton pressing and ginning factories, lead with an urban 

DODulation of 103 per mille of their total population. Bidar, which has not 
a single industrial establishment, comes last with an urban population of 
only 52 per mille. In Telingana, Warangal, which has a large number of 
textile industrial establishments, shows the highest proportion of urban 
population (87 per - mille), while Nalgonda, which is a purely agricultural 
district, shows the lowest (14 per mille). 



47. Variations in the Population of Towns. — Hyderabad City has suffer- 

ed the most, its population decreasing by 9*4 per cent. This was mainly 
due to the ejBEects of plague and influenza. The other towns which declin- 
ed in population by over 2,5D0 personsaroHingoU { — 7,214) in the Parbhani 
district, Chitapur (“ 3,976) in Gulbargaand Bodhan (—2,808) in ISlizamabad*. 
The towns which struggled on through adverse conditions to show inoreased 
populations of over 2,600 as compared with their respective population in 
1911 are Latur ( -f 8,669), Yellahdu ( + 7,024); Parbhan i ( + 6i674) , Shorapur 
(+4,706), Nander (+3,846) and Gulbarga (+3,883). Latur, which has now 
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siiowii the highest increase; had suffered very much owing to plague in the 
preceding decade had, in fact, shown a decrease of 2,90& in population in 
1911, -as coinpared witih its popuhition in 1901. But as a tlouris Mug centre 
of the cotton and grain trade on the Bars! Railway, it has gained its lost 
grooiid. Yellandiij which \ms -recognised as a town for the first time i|i 
1901, has since then maintained a record of steady growth as the centre pf 
the coal- mining industry. Parbhani, which had experienced a set back 
in population in 19ii and 1901 owing to plague and famine, has more than 
recovered its loss, it is an important station on the Hyderabad-Godavaii 
Valley 'Railway and its growth was, no doubt, helped by its cottoki 
indasfeiy. Nanlor, another important station on the same Railway, is 
a growing centre of trade and industry. The rich alluvial black soil 
of the district and the taluk, of which it is the head-quarters, produces 
tne finest cotton in the Deccan. It is also a place of pilgrimage, being 
sacred to the Sikhs as the scene of the lasbours of Guru Govind. 
Sborapur* once the capital of a Samasthan, now extinct, is the headquarters 
of the taluk of the same name in Gulbarga. It has shown an increase its 
population for the first time in 1921, due perhaps to its increased cotton and 
oii-seed cultivation. 


OF TOWNS HAVJNG MORE THAN 20,000 PEOPLE 
(OOO'S OMSTTED) 


The marginal diagram shows the variations since 1881 in the population 
of towns (excluding Hyderabad City) having a population of more than 20,000 

P30ple iu 1921 Hanamkonda has showing variations population 

been Oipitted for reasons already 

given. It would be evident from 

the diagram that, while Yellandu^ 
which was elevated to township in 
1901 owing to increased population 
caused by the influx of labourers 
attracted by the coal mines there, 
has been steadily progressing since 
then, Aurangabad, Raich ur and 
Nander have suffered in one year or 
other and have thus had fluctuating 
fortunes as regards their population. 

Of the old towns, only Gulbarga has 
advanced right through, presenting 
an improved record from Census to 
Census. The reasons for this are 
not far to seek. As stated in the 
Census Report of 1911, “ the steady 
growth of Gulbarga during the last 
40 years is a proof of the vitality of 
some of the ancient cities of India 
under modern conditions. It is also 
a large centre of trade and has of 
late years become a most prosperous 
town and a rival of Sholapur in tlie 
Bombay Presidency. A new' era of 
prosperity commenced since it was 
made the headquarters of a Division 
in 1874. Besides all the features 
appertaining to its official character, 
it has Cotton-Spinning and Weaving 
Mills. It is on the Great Indian 
peninsula Railway/’ 
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48. Variation in Coincident Ur- 
ban areas. — The variation in the 
urban population as compared with 
that at each of the previous censuses 
has been considered. The changes in population (and the rate of variation) 
' U' ■ ■ 


1881 18-91 


1901 


1911 1921, 
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the places that have been treated continuously as urban since 
shown iu the statement below : - as urban 


Number and pre 

sene p<. 

Since 1911 1 


Since 1881 

— 

No. 

Ponuiation in 
IS-il 

VaciatiOQ p^r 
c. nt 

No. 

Population In 
JOil 

Yeriafeion par 
cent 

Cloiiicident towns f-xclnding 
Civy & Can^onmenli. 

; 76 

671,660 

—1*7 

08 

647,421 

+ 14*4 


■ riiirincsr tlip deoacle tianamRooaa* uuvmi - 

During tne aeMu possible to separate the population 

Hanamkonda and Matvmd^ ^iner at each of the previous censuses, these 
tlwn? K^rJ^n oStld ^1 Sincethe iastcensus. 76 towns 

hmTbeen coiitinued io the urban iisb besides the City and Aurangabad 
r^mtonmeiit* The population in these areas has deoreiised ^7 (sent. 

S ^Sr o! as .«bl, since 1891, ft, Sr.t year of ft, ojnsu. 

is 68 and the variation in the areas is an increase of 14-4 per cent. As the 
general population has decreased by 6 8 i er cent, since 19J1 but inoteased 
by 26-7 per cent since 1881. the general position of towns m regard to 
population is more favourable than rural areas. 

49 Progressive Towns.— Of the total number of towns m the State, 
only three h.^ve managed to bhow continuous increase m their population 
since 1881 while others have suffered in one decade or other of the last 
40 years. ’ Of these, Gnlbarga stands first and the causes for this pre-. 
eminence have already been explained. The other two towns that show a 
record of stradv progress during the last four decades are .\Jahbubnagar and 
Narayanpet. The prospects of the former have been improved by the 
Seoundembad-Giidag Railway, which was constructed ^dui mg the latter 
narb of the decade under review and on winch it now stand.s. Its 
present position will, no doubt, add still further to its population. The 
ca<e of Naiwinpeti shows how old centres of industries retain their vitality 
under iiioderu conditions. It is a flourishing cominereial centre, noted for 
tbe manufacture and export of silk and cotton elotli of a fine quality. It is 
coimected witii Saidapur on the (h i. P. Hail way by a well maintained feeder- 
road. But for the calamities of the last decade, which cut down the popula- 
Uzn of several tou ns the number of progressive towns would have been 
.mueh higher than what has to be recorded on the present occasion. 

50 Decaying Towns,- The marginal statement shows the number 
;of decaying towns since 18H1 and’ The adverse cireumstames 

iprevaienfc during the last decade no doubt account for tiie de- 
crease in population in a large number of tOvvns. . Both Telingana and 
Marathwara have been equally affected sino<e I9ll, as is sliown from the 
fact thit tbe proportion of decadent towns lo tohJ niunher of towns in each 
■ Division is approximately the same. On 

the other hand, while only 8 out of 82 Telin- 
givn.i, tov\ns ^ho\v a falling off in populatkn- 
since 388i, no less than 11 out of 5t> towns 
in Marathwara siiow such decadence. The 
quesnon of decadence in Marathwara towns 
was touched upon in the last Census Ee- 
port also, in wtiieh it was recorded that 
plague was partly responsible for the de- 
cieases in several towns in Marathwara 
generally and that, oat of %5 towns which 
showed decreases in popuialiion in 1911, no 
less than 21 were Marathwara towns. M*a- 
rathwara has sufieiTed f rom the v isi ta tiens 
of plague for a longer period than Telin- 
gana. it must be notbd as a broad fact that 
paucity of females characterises decadent 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TOWNS ACCORDING TO POPULATION 4S 

towBS. ^ In no less than 10 out of 14 towns wliioli have been losing in 
population since 18:51 does the number of feindes fall largely . below that of 
malfS. Id the remaioing 4 towns, the prepouderanoe of males over females 
is not strikingly high. 

St. Classification of Towns according to Population. — The percentage 
that the population residing in towns bears to the total population of the 
State is at present 9-5, as against 97 in 1911 and 10*1 in 1901. Classified 
according to population, there is only one city in the State' with a popula- 
tion of over one hundred thousand, and that is the capital city of Hyderabad, 
which ranks as the fourth iai*gest city in India. There is not a single town 
of the SBoond class (population 60,000 to 11)0,000), while in the next lower 
division (population 20 OLO to 60,000) there are at present six towns, as 
against four in 1911. The increase of two in this category is due to the 
growth in the population of Yellandu and Nander which has given them a 
right to promotion to this. class, while Hananikonda, which helped ly 
Matwada had found a place in this category in 1911, has by its separation 
from that town slipped into tlie next lower grade, ieiiving' Matw^ada in its 
stead in the higher cluss. In the next group (population 10^ 000 to 20,000) 
there are 16 towms, as against 18 in. the preceding decade. Six of the 
towns that were in this class in 1911 have degraded to a lower position, 
while the same number of towns from the lower rung iui proved tiieir status 
and ascended into this group. The two instances of towns —Yellandu and 
Nander — which belonged to this category but which have sored higher have 
already been mentioned. In the next lower class (population 6,000 to 
lOvOOO) there are 51 towns now. as against 58 in 1911, owing to the failing 
ofi in the population of some and the reinovrii from this class of some 
others, which used to, hover on the border line between towns and villages. 
The add ition to the lowest class of 7 towns, which have not passed their 
5,000, though they have developed distinct urban characteristics, has contri- 
buted to the increase in towns containing a population of under 6,000. 

52. Distribution of Urban Population in the various Classes of Towns. — 
Thirty-four per cent, of the uroan ponul.ition live in the City and about 60 
per cent, in tcnvns having populations between 5.000 and 10, (H 0. 'Fhe largest 
increase during the decade has, how(‘ver, occurred in the jiopulation of towns 
of the third class (20.00) to 50,000 o win >* possibly to the increase in the 
nuusbar of towns of this class as aire.idv mentioned. Another ca' se that 
may have oontrii.uted to this increase is that efficient medical aid, during an 
outbreak of epidemics, is more readily f)rocurable io larger towns thanin smal- 
ler ones. Moreover, the greater advantages in educitional matters w'hich 
these la”ge towns present must have caused a flow, liowsoever small, of 
the younger generation from the adjoining an I surrounding villages into 
the.se towns. Lastly, tlio greater freedom from caste i\‘Strictions which the 
towns hoi [ out must attract some of the lowtT grades of the population at 
least, wddle tiie pro>p^cts of enjosing more varied creature comforts with 
impunity allure some of the better classes to these large lowuis, 

53. Sex and Rfiigipn in Towns.—Suhsi Uary Table II shows that Hindus 
have only 68 out of a tuousand of tlndr population living in towns of the State. 
On the other han I, the proportions for o her veiigio is communities are com- 
paratively Voiw high : for Musaliuaus it is 6ii; for Christians, 62ll;for 
Jaiiis 267; and for Parsis, 801. This 
distribution ch^arly shows that the Hindu 
prefers }>re-emineutly the agricultural in- 
dustrvAvhili^ the members of the otlier com- 
munities engage themselves in .trade and 
handicrafts to a much larger extent. The 
marginal statem'mt shows ^ how tlie 
religious composition in towns is difierent 
from that in the State. O’he projiortionate 
strength of t! »e MusalmanF» Christ iansi^nd 
others in towns is more than treble their 
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-'iitios to the general population. On- the other hand the Animists* who form 

but a little over 1 per cent, of the urban population, make up more than ^5 

per cent}, of the general population. 

Amongst the districts, Warangal has the ^ highest proportion of urban 
Iliiidiis as well as of Musalmans^ while Atraf-i* Baida has the lowest propor- 
tion of thesa 

The proportion of females to males in the State is as 965 to 1,000. B.ut 
in the towns the proportion- is still less— 955 females to 1,000 males, due ^nc 
doubt to men immigrating into towns in search of employment, leaving 
their families in their vuliages. This proportion is highest (1,002 females to 
1,000 maies) in towns having populations between 5,000 and 10,000. The 
advaAtages of open-air life in these localities combined with less ardous but 
'healthier pursuits than what is their lot in larger towns seem' to be most 
congenial to female vitality. The next highest proportion (994 : 1,0Q0) occurs 
in towns of moderate size with populations of less than 5,000. These towns 
are no better than overgrown villages, just developing urban characteristics, 
where females help a good deal in the agricultural industry. The lowest 
proportion of females to males (^-592 females to 1,000 males) is found in 
towns of the third class (populations 20,000 to 50,000), where the crowded life 
and the want of healthy pursuits, superadded to the wear and tear^ caused 
by pestilences, have a deleterious effect on the women folk. In addition to 
this, males from the smaller towns and villages flock to these places 
temporarily in search of employment when the harvest season is oyer, 
leaving thmr women at their houses, thus increasing the proportion of males 
to females. 

54. Villages.— What is meant by a village for census purposes has 
already been explained. The number of places which satisfled that defini- 
tion in the State was 21,223 at the census of 1921, as compared wiih 20,151 
in 1911 and26j0ll in 1901. As the number of census -villages corresponds 
closely to the number of residential villages, the mean^distance between 
them works out at 212 miles, as against 217 miles in 1911. It m^y be of 
interest to note that, w’hiie the number of villages in Telingma has increas- 
ed during the decade by over 10 per cent., the corresponding number in 
Marathwara shows a growth of barely one per cent. Imperial Table No. I 
shows the number of villages in each district and division, and Imperial 
Table III classifies \illages according to population, while subsi^ia^ Table 
I shows the number per mille of rural population residing in villages so 
classified- 

55. Villages classified according to Size. —The marginal statement com- 
pares the number and population 
of villages classified according to 
their size with the corresponding 
figures of the^ previous dec^e. In 
the first and largest group, consist- 
ing of villages with populations 
less than 609, there are 13,362 vill- 
ages now, as compared with 11,684 
a decade ago, or an increase of 14*4 

per cent., while in the second group (population 500 to 2000) the. number 
of villages is 7,23d, as against 7,730 .in 1911, or a decrease of 6*4 per cent. 
In, the remaining groups also there have been decreases, bearing testimony 
to the havoc caused by plague, influenza and famine. This decimation of 
population has naturally swelled the number of vjllages containing popula- 
tions under 500. Taking all the gtoups together, the average population per 
village for the whole State is now 531 persons, as against 599 irT 
1911. This proportion is 579 for Teiingaea and 490 for Marathwara, as 
against 664 and 548 persons respectively in 1911. These figures point out 
silently but emphatically to the enormous loss in population sustained ^by 
the State during the most trying decade, it may be noted in passing that 
the higher averages of Telingana villages seem * to reflect the character of 
their cultivation, which is more coneentrated than that of Marathwara. 


Villages of 

Number in \ 

1 

: 1921 1 1911 

Per mille of j 
rural popu- } 
latioa 1 

1921 j 1911 1 

ilrpall sisso (onder 500} 

13,362 

11,684 

. 291 

244 

Aveirage size 1500 to 2,000) 

7,230 

7,730 

589^ 

. 687 

Ejarge size (2,000 to 5,00o) 

681 

787 

ISO 

169 
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5§o Distribiition ©f the Rural Populatloii. — The aiimber per mill© of the 
total population of the State who reside in villages is 905 as against 903 in 
1911* A feature of the distribution of rural population in 1911 was that 5 per 
miiie of the village-dwellers resided ■ in villages -with populations of 5,000 
and over. This class of villages bad not existed in 1901, but the general 
increase in the population during the decade 1901-1 1 caused their 
appearance in 1911, Marathwara presenting a higher proportion in this 
respect than Telingana. The adverse circumstances of the present decade, 
however, have reduced the population to such an extent that this class of 
villages is not to be found at all now. In the next two, classes, i. e, villages 
having populations between 2,030 and 5, 000, and 500 and 2,000, 
Teiingana has maintained its superiority, while Marathwara has retained 
its position with reference to villages of the last class only (population^ under 
500). 

57. Distribution of Population in Towns and Villages of different 
Sizes.— 'The diagram over-leaf shows the proportion of the population of 
each district who live in towns and villages of the different classes men- 
tioned above. It shows at a glance how the country is poor in large towns 
having a population of 20,000 and over and how the majority of the people 
gravitate to villages having a population of 500 to 2,000. 

58. Number of Inhabited Houses in Urban and Rural areas. — The numb^ 
er of inhabited houses in towns in 1921 shows a decrease of 2“6 per cent., 
as compared with the^figure for 1911. Bub it must be noted that the urban 
population itself has decreased by 6’3 per cent, during the decade, so that 
the decrease in the number of houses need not cause any surprise. The 
number of persons per house in urban areas is now 4*1 and that in rural 
areas 4'6, as against 4*4 and *4*9 respectively in 1911. How far the decrease 
in these figures is attributable to the decrease in the urban population or 
to the individualistic tendencies of the people is not easy to ascertain. 
The figures, however, would seem to show that families in towns are more 
likely to split up and the members maintain separate establishments 
than those in villages. 

59. Hyderabad City. — As defined for census purposes, a ‘city* means a 
town with a population of not less than one hundred 
thousand. There is only one city that satisfies this 
condition in the Hyderabad State, and that is the 
capital city of Hyderabad. The City covers an 
area of 51 square miles and contains a population 
of 404,187, giving a density of 7,925 persons to 
the square mile. As regards size, the City is 
much larger than all the Presideaoy cities in: India 
witih the single exception of Delhi, but, as regards 
density, it occupies a low position, as will be seen from 
the marginal statement. 
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ss I Density 
u per sq. 

< 1 aiHe 

Bombay ... 

24 

48,996 

Pooaa 

40 

6,370 

Ma kaa 

28 

19,077 

Djlbi 

112 

2,178 
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10 
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9 
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Birodi. 

9 

9,881 

HydorabaA 

51 

7,925 
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PROPORTION 


PER MILLE OF THE POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT LIVINQ IN 


A. URBAN AREAS 

(1) OF OVER 20.000 (2) 10.000 TO 20,000 
AND (3) UNDER laOOO INHABITANTS 



( 1 ) 

OVER 20,000 


b’. VILLAGES 

(1) OF OVER 2.000 (2) 500 TO 2,000 

and (3) UNDER 500 INHAeiTANTS 


( 1 ) 

OVER 2,000 






500 TO 2.000 UNDER 500* 
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§§o Variations in Population, — Though much «i‘eduoed in population as 
oiAQi^Aw sHOwiNc VARIATIONS IN THE CITY Compared 

POPULATION TAKING THAT IN 1881 AS 100 
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1881 ... 

379,643 i 


! 100-0 

1891 ... 

428,731 

4- 12*9 j 

i 112-9 

1901 ... 

463,173 ' 

+8-0 ! 

122-0 

1911 ...j 

501,646 i 

+8 2 ! 

132-2 

j 1921 ... 

404,187 ■ 

~19‘4 1 

106-4 


ginai statement, which gives the ad- 
justed population of the City afe 
previous censuses, the City still has as 
much as about half the population of 
Birmingham and one and one-fifth of 
the population of Bdinburgh. Tfie 
inarginai diagram shows the fluctua- 
tions in the city population, taking the 
population in 1881 as 100, As has 
been stated in the previous Chapter, 
the decrease in the population of the 
City was mainly due to the outbreaks 
of plague and influenza. 

The component parts of the City, 
with their respective popuhition and 
density, are shown in the marginal 


Division 


1881 1891 


1901 


1911 


1921 


City Proper 
; Cliadarghat 
I Residency Baisar 
i Cantonments 

Total .. 


oj cr® 

Popula- 

tion 

Density 
per aq. 
mile 

11-46 

144,145 

12,578 

21-82 

149, •348 

5,961 

0-53 i 

15,543 

29,100 

17-17 

95,151 

5,541 

30-98 

' 404,187 

7,925 


statement. The City proper is further 
divided into the City Anderun (within 
the walls) with an area of two square 
miles and the City Benin (outside the 
walls) with an area of 9*46 square miles. All the cl i visions of the City have lost 
in population since 1911, due to the ravages of plague and influenza, and thus 
the density of the City has dwindled from 10,012 to 7,925. In fact, the City 
has now a population less than what it had 30 years ago. The highest densi- 
ty (74,189 persons to the square miio) in the City proper is shown, as in 1911, 
by Ward IV of the City Anderun^ but this also has suffered to the extent 
of 22*5 per cent., as compared with the figur(‘ for 1911. It would 
make pne melancholy to dwell more on the decreasi^s suffered by thevarrit us 
parts of the City. State Table I exhibits all the figures relaiing tlierete. 
It may, however, be pointed out that even if tlie cantonments (the propriety 
of including which under the City has been doubted) be excluded, the City 
shows a population of 309,086 (higher than that of Delhi) a.n(l still retains 
its position as the fourth largest city in India. 


j Immigmntsl 
Year from! 

^ outside the i 


61. Migration. —Though the number of persons who have migrated fi-om 
the City to other parts of India cannot be definitely stated, 
the number of immigrants into the City can be very well 
indicated. The marginal statement shows the figures relat- 
ing to persons enumerated in the City, but born outside the 
limits of tiie State, since 1891. The famiue of 1900 had 
a deterrent effect on the number of immigrants into the 
City, who showed a decrease of over 23 per cent., as com- 
pared with their strength in 1891. During the next de- 
cade^ the figure stood almost stationary, while the present 
decade, which was unfortunate in many respects and could offer no attrac- 
tions to the outsid6i\ showed still further decrease in the number of foreign- 
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52,434 
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51,000 
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39,140 
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Immigrants from 

j 1921 

1911 

Mflfiak and Atraf i-Balda 

25*2 

23*9 

Otiier districts of the Stat<^ 

39*9 

30 9 

Adjoining Provinces 

16*8 

19*4 

Other Indian JProviaces 

13*8 

20*7 

Asiatic, Edropean and other countries 

4*3 

5*1 


bom people enumerated in the City. Thus, there has been a continuous 
decrease in the foreign-born since 1891. Coming' now to the total of all im- 
migrants in to the City from outside its limits, we find that these immigrants 
now number 111,802 and form 27‘4 per cent, of the City population as it 
now stands. The districts of Atraf-i-Balda and Medak together contri- 
bute 26-2 per cent, of this immigrant population, and the rest of the State 
39'9 per cent., while, the adjoining British India Provinces supply 16-8 per 
c(!nt. Iinmigrants from other Indian Provinces and States fom 13-8 per 
ce.ot. while Asiatic, European 'and other countries have sent in only 4-3 per 
cent, of the total immigrants. The marginal statement compares these 

figures wdth the 'corresponding 
ones for 1911. Prom this it 
will be seen that, while there 
has been a decrease in the pro- 
portion of immigrants from out- 
side the State, the number of 
people who flock to the City 
from other parts of the State 
has considerably increased. 

62. Vital Statistics.— Looking at the vital statistics figures, we find tha'^ 
the number of reported births in the City during the last ten years- was 
77,541, as against 77,085 in the previous decade, while that of deaths was 
105,391, as against 83,371, thus accounting for a loss of 27,860 persons in 
the City population during the decade, as against 6,336, due to these natural 
causes in the decade 1901-11. The excessive number d deaths has naturallv 
hm an effect on the mean age of the City population, as is evidenced bv 
the fact that the mean age has risen from 19 years in 1911 to 21 years in 

, “f Birthplace of the City Population.— More than one-fourth 

*01 tne City population is drawn from places away from the City This hwA 

population naturally affects the proportion of ferules to mSeT 
The City contains only 936 females to 1,000 males. It must, however be noted 
^at this proportion is much higher than 'what obtains in comineroial cities 
For exainple, of the cities of the adjoining Provinces, Bombay contains 624 
femal§^NagpUri 863 and Madras 908 per mille of the male population. Five 
nf the Wards in the City, viz., four in the City proper and one in Chadai- 
ghat, show a rise in the proportion, ranging for 1,000 to 1,049 females <■« 
|V«W 1,0TO The Eeeideno, end the StoM S 

Seoundembad including Bolaram, which contain a large percentage of the 
foreign element, show, respectively, a proportion of 889 and 868 females nsr 
mille of males. = f/o, 

64. H«mses and Average Number of Persons per house.— The number 
of occupied houses has decreased form 111,509 in 1911 to 91,781 in 1921 
or fay 17-7 per cent. In other words, the number of houses decreased from an 
average of 2,230 houghs per square mile to 1,800 houses per square mile 
This was no doubt due to the enormous decrease of the oity population 
The average numTier of persons per house for the whole City has. Lwever 
remained the same as in 1911, vw., 4*4. 

65. Religion in the Ci^.— According ton-eligion, the population of the 
City IS composed of 211,689 Hindus, 174,626 Musalmans, 18,717 Chri- 

stians and 4,8§6 other religionists. The 
mai'ginal statement shows the proportion 
that each of the communities professing 
the three principal religions bore to the 
total population of the City in 1911 and 
192L From^ this it will be seen' that, 
while the, Hindu proportion has reinaiu- : 
ed stationary, the Musalmans/ show a 
slight decrease, and the ChristiaiiB'‘a very ■ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I, — Distribution of the population- between 

Towns and Villages. 
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Districts j 
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Telingana 
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Hyderabad City 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Numbee per milrb of the total population and of bach 

MAIN religion WHO LIVE IN TOWNS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Towns classified by population. 


Class of Town 

Number of towns of 
each class in 1921 

Proportion to total 
urban population 

Number of females 
per 1,000 males 

increase per cent in the population of the towns as 
classed at previous censuses 

Increase percent in urban' 
population of each class 
from 1881 to 1921 

1911 to 1921 

1901 to 1911 

1891 to 1901 

1881 to 1891 
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CHAPTER HI. 
BIRTHPLACE. 


6§. Statistics. — Tlie statistics af birthplace are exhibited in Imperial 
Table XI and, in a more compendious form, in the four Subsidiary Tables 
appended to this Chapter, which detail figures relating to :■ — 

(i) Immigration (actual figures) ; 

(ii) Emigration (actual figures) ; 

(iii) Migration between natural divisions (actual figures) compared 

with 1911 ; and 

(iv) Migration between the State and other parts of India. 

The importance of the statistics relating to birthplace will be evident 
when we consider tliat from these the variations in the total population of 
each local area may be explained, the proportions of the sexes in the natural 
population ascertained and the effect of economic conditions traced from 
the direction and volume of the movements between different parts of the 
country. Moreover, if statistics of age were shown combined with those of 
birthplace, the effect of migration on the age distribution of the population 
can be learnt. 

67. Summary of Statistics. — Of the total population of the State, only 
20‘i,78l persons or T6 per cent, returned as their birthplace some 
locality beyond the boundaries of this Sbate. Of the persons enu- 
merated in other parts of India and outside India, 365,231 (or 2*9 per cent, 
of the present population of the State) claimed some place or other situated 
within these Dominions as the land of their nativity. In this connection 
it must be pointed out that some allowance has to be made for incorrect 
entries under the head birthplace ” owing to the habit of some people to 
return their loathan or “native-place”, where their fathers or grand-fathers 
may be living or might have lived, as their birthplace. “District of birth, 
especially if strongly differentiated by nature from district of residence, is 
regarded as conferring a certain ‘ nationality ’ which the possesser is loath 
to abandon for himself or for his children ” ^wherever the latter may be born. 
Thus, those who have emigrated from Hyderabad have a great tendency to 
give out the birthplace of their children as Hyderabad, even though they 
may not have been born within the Dominions but in the localities to 
which their parents have migrated. On the other hand, immigrants from 
outside Hyderabad generally return Hyderabad as their birtbpiace, since 
Hyderabadees are accorded preferential treatment in the matter of employ- 
ment in the Government service. 


Again, of the tota.! population enumemtod in the State, no less than 
per cent, were born in tln^ district in which they were enumerated. Of 
those who were not born in the district of enumeration, 2*2 percent, were born 
in contiguous districts and 1‘8 per cent, in other parts of the State. Among 
those who were not natives of the State, 1*4 per cent, were born in contigu- 
ous parts of other Provinces of India and *2 per cent, in Provinces of India 
remote from the State, while those who were born outside India, formed less 
than 5 per 10,000 of the total population 
of the State. The marginal statement 
shows the percentage of the population 
born in the district of ennmera,tion 
and that of the immigrant population 
as compared with similar figures for the 
adjoining British India Provinces as far 
as available. The figures prove to what 
small extent the people of the State 
niigrate. The same condition prevails 
in the rest of India also. T he exceedingly 
gmall amount of raigration in India has 

" ■ Page 
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been noticed at previous censuses and the reasons assigned for this in the 
India Census Report of 1911 hold good now also and apply with equal force 
to the Hyderabad State. The first thing which strikes one in connection 
with migration ” says the India Census Report of lOllj *'is its comparatively 
small volume. Of the total population of India, all but 27*2 millions, or 8*7 
per cent., were born in the districts in which they were resident at the time 
of the census. There are two main causes — the one social and the other 
■economic— which account for the reluctance of the native of India to leave 
his •ancestral home. The social cause, ■ which affects chiefly the Hindus, is 
the caste systeiiL The restrictions which that system involves make a' 
man’s life very uneonifortabie when he is separated from the members of 
his own social circle. Not only is he unable to marry beyond its limits r he 
may not even eat or drink with members of other groups, nor may he smoke 
from their /iwgga. *He often finds it difficult -to get any one to cook his 

foodj and, if he dies, there will be’ no one to perform his obsequies A 

man who is long away from home is often looked at askance on his return ; 
he is suspected of having broken the rules of his caste, and he may find it 
hard to regain his old position. The penalties which a journey across the 
ocean involves are well known. The economic hindrance to migra,tioD is to 
be found in the fact that the people of India are mainly dependent for their 
support on a single calling, i. c., on agriculture. When, owing to some 
change, such as the extension of irrigation facilities, land previously un- 
oaiturable becomes fit for the plough, there is a general movement towards 
it, but^ ordinarily there is no sufficient incentive to lead a man to leave his 
home in order to take up land elsewhere.” 


68. Number of Immigrants and Emigrants.— The marginal statement 
shows the number of immigrants and emigrants at each of the three previous 
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885,273 

386,095 
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296,291 
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260.713 

306,993 
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I 202,781 I 
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365,231 


censuses as compar- 
ed with the figures 
for 1921. It may, ho'w- 
ever, be pointed out in 
this connection that the 
emigrant figures for 
1891 and 1901 take no 
note of those who had 
gone to countries out- 
side India. The dia- 
gram in the margin 
shows graphically the 
variations that ' have 
taken place in these 
figures, taking the fig- 
ures for 1881 as 1,000 
each. From this it is 
evident that, while the 
current of immigration 
has been narrowing 
down from decade to 
decade, the volume of 
emigration has been 
stfeadily increasing 
since 1901. These two 
counter currents left 
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the coiiBtry the poorer by 162,450 souls in 1921., The decrease in immi- 
gration and the increase in emigration are both attributable to one set of 
causes. The vast developments in industries and trade in the Western and 
Central India engage the major portion of labour available in those parts of 
the country, gradually cutting down the number of those who have to fly to 
‘'fresh fields and pastures new ” to find means of livelihood. At the same 
time they exert a powerful influence on labour in these Dominions and 
cause a flow of it thither. The vagaries of the monsoons in the State and 
the high prices of food-stiift's prevalent during the decade must have helped 
the out-flow^ to a considerable extent. It may be noted that, as usual, the 
bulk of the migration took place between the State and the adjoining Pro- 
vinces, very little between the State and the non-contiguous parts of India 
and microscopically small betw^een the State and the foreign countries 
of the world. 

§9. Types of Migration. — Generally speaking, there are five different 
types of migration and these may be described as below : — 

(i) Carnal, or the minor movements between adjacent villages. 
These movements are called casual, not because they are 
temporary or accidental — for they are often of a permanent 
character — but because a change . of residence from one 
place to another within a very short distance does not 
amount to migration in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term. Such movements generally take place all over the. 
country and they are noted in the census statistics only 
when the villages in question happen to be on opposite 
sides of the district} boundary. 

This type of niigT'ation arises largely from the very common practice 
amongst the Hindus of taking a wife from another village, and from the 
fact that yoiuig married women often go to their parents’ home for their 
first confinement. There are various reasons for this' custom of village 
exogamy. Inter-marriage is forbidden between persons of the same clan 
or within certain degrees of relationship, and persons resident in the same 
village often have a feeling that there must 'be some kinship between them, 
even when it is not actually known to exist. And it is often thought 
undesirable to take a bride from a neighbour’s family, as she might be 
tempted to divulge the family secrets and seek her parents’ intervention 
whenever a difference of opinion takes place between her and her husband 
or his people, 

(ri) Temporariu due to journeys on business, pilgrimages and the 
like, and temporary demand for labour on new roads and 
railways under construction. Famine is a potent cause of 
temporary migration. 

{Hi} Periodic, such as the annual migration lor harvest work 
which takes place in difierent tracts .at different seasons of 
the year. The migration of labourers from adjoining 
villages to towns having ginning and pressing factories, 
which are worked periodically, comes under this category. 

{iv) Bmvi ’■Permanent, whore the natives of one place reside in 
another for the sake of their livelihood but retain their 
Gonnectioii with their own homes, where they leave their 
families and to which they return at more or less regular 
intervals and finally in their old age. For example, Marwari 
traders and money-lenders, who ply their business irr the 
imaotest corners of the State, invariaW return in their 
old aige to their homes in Rajputana. 

, Report.'Of '1911, Pag© 91;, 
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(t;) which usually takes place when improvement in 

irrigation or oomrounioations 'renders ne^f lands available 
for occupation, Fqr example, the steady rise in the per- 
centage of cultivable lands available in a sparsely populated 
district like Adilabad', attracts people from eisewiiere to 
settle there permanently. 

Though the census statistics do not classify migration ^ under the 
-various types mentioned above, a clue to the nature of the migration is 
afforded by the- proportion of the sexes among the migrants. In the casual 
type of migration females generally preponderate and the reason for this 
has already been stated. In temporary, periodic and semi-p 0 rir.aiient 
migration, the bulk of the migrants are men, as the women are left at home 
and the men take a temporary shift to add to their income. In per- 
manent migration, the sexes follow the ordinary proportion. Ail these 
types of migration can be illustrated in a way in the State. Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of the Chapter shows that among the immigrants from 
the contiguous parts of the British India Provinces into the Marathwara 
Division females preponderate, indicating that the migration is of the casual 
type; whereas among the immigrants into Teiingana males are in excess, 
showing that the migration is of a temporary or of a periodic nature. The 
flow of population into the districts, where the proportion of available 
cultivable land is increasing, furnishes examples of semi-permanent or 
permanent migration. Hyderabad City attracts immigrants of ail kinds, 
who settle temporarily or permanently for trade or for service, both public 
and private. 

70. Extra-State Migration. — The statistics relating to migration between 
the State and other Provinces of India, on the one hand, and that between 
the State and countries outside India, on the other, can conveniently be 
treated separately. 

To start with countries outside India first, we learn from Subsidiary 
Table 11 at the end of this Chapter that the number of emigrants from the 
Hyderabad State to such far off countries is very meagre. Though as com- 
pared with 1911 the. volume of such migration has more than doubled itself, 
it still stands low, the number of persons so returned being only S41. This 
is, however, apart from the number of students, who either through the 
munificence of the Government or the sacrifices made by their parents have 
been enabled to go to countries like the United Kingdom, America or Japan 
for purposes of study and who might be staying in those countries at the 
time of the census, and also the number of those pious Musalman Hyder- 
abadees, who having gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Hedjaz and to the 
sacred shrines in Mesopotamia have settled there permanently. All told, 
the number of the natives of the State living in foreign countries is admit- 
tedly very small. The reason for this is not far to seek. Hyderabadeeslike 
other Indians in o.ther parts of the Indian Empire are a home-loving people 
and do not venture-out to places far away from their ancestral homes unless 
there be a stong inducement for doing so. What is said of the Indians in 
other parts of the country applies with equal force to the Hyderabadee as 
well. “In European countries ^ observes the Census Superintendent for 
Travancore in his report of 1911, “colonization is one^ of the prime factors 
in developing the tendency to migrate, in India, not only is the need and 
the benefit of going out not keenly felt, but the facilities to go or settle 

permanently hardly exist in the required 
measure. Old nature's law of restriction 
in time and space appears to operate more 
or less, confining the placid Indian to his 
appointed land and labour such as they 
may be. ‘ The world is all before them 
where to choose ’ is not the motto recog- 
nised/* Be that as it may, two of the 
Hyderabadee males at least have had the 
temerity to travel as far as Kenya, one each 
to Bhodesia and Gilbert Islands, while 284 males and 59 females have gone 
to other oountri^ in the margin. 


I 

j Bmigrants to Asiatic countries. 
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Migration between the state and other protinobs in india. §7 

The marginal statemonij shows the number of iiiiiiiigran.ts into the 
Hyderabad btate from countries outside India- which usually supply such 
foreign element to the State. Of the immi- 
grants of this class, those that come from the 
United Kingdom are the largest in number, and 
they form 60 per cent, of the total. Arabia inmi- 
shes the next largest number. Immigrants from 
this country form 29 per cent, of the total immi- 
grants. Afghanistan contributes only 125 persons. 

Compared with the figures for 1911, there has 
been a failing off in the number contributed by 
each of these countries. To be definite, the number of the Afghanshas de- 
creased from 468 in 1911 to 125 in 1921, the Arabs have declined from 2,864 
to 1,629 and those born in the United Kingdom now number 3,895 as against 
3,790 in 1911. Over 69 per cent, of the Arabs and 46 per cent, of the 
Afghans are found in Hyderabad City, where they seem to have settled 
down permanently. More than 95 per cent, of the Europeans in the State 
were born in the United Kingdom. They number 2,863 males and 532 
females, of whom 2,773 males and 466 females are found in Hyderabad City. 
Compared with the figures for 1911, there has been a decrease of 581 under 
males but an increase of 40 under females, and these changes have occurred 
mostly in the City. A large proportion of the males are British soldiers, 
while the rest are engaged in various capacities. The decrease in the 
number of the males must be due to changes in the population of the British 
cantonments of Bolarum and Trimalghe try included, for census purposes, 
under th6 City. 
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71. Migration between the . State and other Provinces in India. — The 
marginal statement 

VARIATIONS IN tVIIGRATION TO AND FRO INDIAN PROVINCES 
TAKING THE FIGURES FOR 1891 AS l.OOO EACH 


Year. 

Number of 
irnmig- 
rai»ts from 
Indian 
Provinces. 

Number of 
emigrants 
to Indian 
Provinces. 

1891 

j 373,383 

386,095 

1901 

312,314 

296,291 

1 911 

253,117 

306,847 

1921 

[ 197,127 
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shows the number of 
immigrants from, and 
emigrants to, the Indian 
Provinces from one 
census period to an- 
other daring the last 
30 years, while the 
diagram in the margin 
represents graphically 
the variations in these 
figures from decade to 
decade, taking the 
figures for 1891 as 
1,000 each. These 
figures show very little 
difference when comp- 
ared with the oorres- 
ponding figures for the 
total migration (as 
given in para. 68), con- 
firming what has been 
observed elBewhere that, 
generally, very little 
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migration takes place between the State and foreign countries Erom the 
abSve statement it is clear that, while immigration from the Indian 
Provinces has been gradually decreasing in bulk, the ouri^ent of emigration 
has been as steadily increasing in volume. The state of the country during 

tile last decade, whioh militated not. only against the growth of popula- 
tion blit also against the development of industries and trade, and onerecl 

little or no attractions to the outsider, is responsible for these variatioris. 
Confining our attention to the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, which adjoin the State, we find .that these 

three Provinces have sent into this State no less than^ 170,027 of their in- 
abitants or more than 86 per cent, of the total immigrants from aij. the 
Indian Provinces together. Out of these- 170, 027 persons, more than 49 per 
cent, belong to the Madras Presidency, 36 per cent, to Bombay and 15 per 
cent, to the Central Provinces and Berar. The number of emigrants to 
Indian Provinces from the State is 364,341. Of these, the three adjoining 
Provinces absorb 338,088 persons, or over 92 per cent. Bombay takes 61 
per cent, of these and the Central Provinces and Berar and Madras 27 and 
12 per cent* respective!}’. As a result of these migrations, the State gains 
43,827 persons from the Madras Presidency but it loses 146,374 persons 
to Bombay and 65,514 persons to the Central Provinces and Berar. 


\^Bia§ram. 
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72. Migifalion between the State and the Bombay Presidency. — Let; 
iis now deal witli these migration transactions with the adjoining provinceSj 


j MigratioQ between the State i 
j and the Bombay Presidency. I 
! 1 

^ Year j 

Immi- 

grants 

Emi- ! 
grants i 

1891 
1901 
1911 
1921 . 

1 159,728 

! 16i,l85 

1 118,830 

60,408 1 
1 1 

186,848 
129,278 : 
140,990 1 
206,842 1 
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MIGRATION TO AND FRO THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
TAKING THE IHGURES FOR 1891 AS 1,000 
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one by one separa- 
tely. The marginal 
statement shows the 
miiiiber of migrants to 
and from the Bombay 
Presidency during the 
last 30 years, and the 
accompanying dia- 
gram indicates the 
jioctuation in these 
figures from decade to 
decade, taking the 
numbers for 1891 as 
1,000 each. It indi- 
cates that, while the 
How o! immigraotshas 
been continuously dec- 
reasing except for the 
year 1901 (when famine 
disturbed the figures 
for both immigration 
and emigration), the 
current of emigration, 
considerably thinned 
in volume in, 1901 ow- 
ing to famine, has since 
then steadily increas- 
ed due, no doubt, to 
the prospects of higher 
wages held out to the 
labour population of 
the State by the pro- 
gress in the industrial 
and commercial deve- 
lopment of the Bom- 
bay Presidency. More- 
over, the adverse con- 
ditions caused by rlie 
failure of the mon- 
soons and the preva- 
lence of epidemics dur- 
ing the decade should, 
on the one hand, have 
chilled the enthusiasm 
of the people of the 
adjacent piwinces to 

migrate into this State ■ 

and, on the other, induced the people of the State to emigrate to find better 
luck elsewhere. Thus the number of immigrants has greatly decreased, 
• 16 


19t1 


m2T' 
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while the nuiBber of emigrants has increased. The diagram shows the 
fluctuations in the in-flow and out-flow of the two counter currents. 

A major portion of the immigrants from the Bombay Presidency are to 
be found in the districts of the State bordering on that Presidency. Thus, 
the Aurangabad district has 7,553 Bombayites; Bhir, 6,179; Gulbaiga, 4,407 ; 
Osmanabad, 17,654 ; and Raichur, ^ 11,825. All these districts, it must be 
noted, are in the Marathwara Division of the State. As the people in this 
Division are more akin to those in _ the south-east parts of. the ^ Bom bay 
Presidency in race and language, Bombay immigrants are found in larger 
numbers here than elsewhere in the Dominions. These causes coupled 
with the greater facilities for finding the wherewithal to support their lives 
attract a major portion of the emigrant population of the State to the 
Bombay Presidency. Thus more than 57 per cent, of the total emigrants 
from the State wend their way to this Presidency and the proportion would 
show much higher if only the emigrants from the Marathwara districts of the 
State into this Presidency were considered. Of these emigrants, more than 
76 per cent, are to be found in the districts of Bombay adjacent to the 

State. The city of Bombay has 19,602 
Hyderabad ees, and the figures for the 
adjoining districts are— ‘Ahmadnagar, 23,820; 
Khandesh East, 14,913; Nasik, 9,731; 
Sholapur, 60,806 ; Bijapur, 29,221 and 
Dharwar, 29,329. Sholapur seems to afford 
the greatest attraction to the Hyderabad 
emigrant. Out of every thousand persons 
in Sholapur City, as many as 249 are Hyder- 
abad-born. The marginal statement shows 
the proportions between the sexes amongst 
the immigrants from Bombay. These 
proportions show no abnormality in Hyderabad City and in the districts of 
Aurangabad and Gulbarga, where the migrants enumerated seem to be 
those (or their descendants) who have permanently settled down in these 
localities. This is borne out by the fact that the sex-proportions in these 
places correspond more or less to the general proportions of the sexes found 
in the State. On the other hand, the predominance of females over males 
in Bhir, Osmanabad and Raichur (which prepoiiderenoe causes a considera- 
ble excess of the females as compared with the males in the tdtal immi- 
grants of the two sexes) calls for an explanation. 

In marriage contracts among the Hindus, the parties are generally of 
the same race, same caste and speaking the same language. Though in 
some high castes the question of language is not an insurmountable 
hindrance, as, for exam pie, a Kanarese-speaking Brahmin lad may marry 
a Marathi-speaking girl and vice versa^ yet a common language is also 
considered a sine qua non. The custom of village exogamy has already 
been mentioned; A Hindu would prefer a wife from another village to 
one of his own. Now, Bhir and Osmanabad are purely Marathwara 
districts occixpied mostly by the Marathas. They are situated between 
Sholapur and Ahmadnagar on the one side and Bidar and Parbhani on the 
other. The Marathi -speaking people of Bhir and Osmanabad are more 
likely to enter into matrimonial connections with the people of a Marathi- 
district like Parbhani than with those of the Kanarese-district of Bidar. 
Again, as against Parbhani, they have two Marathi-distriots to their left— 
Sholapur and Ahmednagar"- wherefrom they could choose their brides and 
whither they could go to find suitable bride-grooms for their daughters. 
And naturally the stronger attraction prevails. More of the girls of the 
two Bombay districts cross the border line and enter Bhir and Osmanabad 
as brides than Parbhani girls do, and more of the girls of Bhir and Osman- 
abad go over to Bombay side (as will be seen from the statistics of emigra- 
tion) than they go to Parbhani. In the same way Raichur, a Kan arese 
country, leans more towards the Karnatic districts of Dharwar and Bijapur 
than towards its neighbour in the State— Mahbubnagar, a purely Teiugu 
district. ■ ■ '* 


Sex proporbions amongst immigrants.j 


Place where found 

Females per 
100 males 

Hyderabad State 

166 

Hyderabad City 

85 

Aurangabad 

97 

Bhir 

333 

Gulbarga 

80 

Osmanabad 

274 

Raichur 

289 
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Of the emigrants, males exceed females in the case of Bombay City, as 
well as in the districts of Bombay away from the 
State, which shows -that the migration thither is 
of a temporary or periodic nature. On the other 
hand, the female Hyderabadees exceed the male in 
all the adjoining districts of Bombay, which absorb 
large numbers of them as shown in the marginal 
statement. It is quite likely that a great number of 
girls have gone there as brides and become mothers 
of future inhabitants of the districts, for reasons 
already given. 

73. Migration between the State and the Central Provinces and Berar. — 
Turning now to the next adjoining province, the Central Provinces and 
Berar, we^ find that the volume of immigration and that of emigration are 
both considerably smaller than in the case of Bombay, The marginal 
statement show’s the number of immigrants from, and emigrants to, this 
province from decade to decade during the last thirty years, while the 

, - “ I VARIATIONS !N MIGRATION TO AND FRO C. P, St BERAR 

Migration between the State and the _ , 

j Central Provinces and Berar | TAKING THE FIGURES FOR 1891 AS 1.000 EACH 

1000 


1911 ! 20,947 92,731 

1921 . 25,416 90,930 

^ 900 


diagram in the margin re- 
presents graphically the 
variations in these num- 
bers. Compared wuth the 
figures for 1891, 'the num- boo 
her of immigrants has de- 
creased by over 50 per cent, 
and the number of emi- 
grants by over SI per cent. 

But compared with the 
figures of a decade ago, 7co 
immigration gains by 21 
per cent., while emigration 
loses by nearly 2 per cent. 

More than 79 per cent, of 
the immigrants are to be 
found in Adilabad and Par- eoo 
bbani, two of the districts 
adjoining the province. Of 
the emigrants, more than 
87 per cent., are found in 
Akoia, Biildana and Yeot- 
mal. The proportion of 
males to females (7,286 
males and 6,715 females) 
among the immigrants into 
Adilabad (which takes up 
more than 55 per cent, of 
the total immigrants) shows ’ ■ ‘ 

that the migration thither ^ ^ i . i i* 

is more or less of a permanent nature. Adilabad is being reclaimed from 
the jungle and the steady increase in the proportion oh the available 
cultivable land there has been attracting people from the surroundiBg 
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country. The case of Parbhani appears to be different. There the propor- 
tion of males to females (2,457 males and 3J16 females) shows- that some 
other cause must be underlying the migration problem in that part of the 
country. As in the case of intermarriages between Bhir and Osmanabad 
on the one side and Sholapur and Ahmednagar on the other, Parbhani 
seems to exchange her girls with those of the Marathi-district on the other 
side of the political boundary line. This would appear to be the reason why 
females exceed males among the immigrants into this district. The bulk of 
the emigrants are to be foun^, as already stated, in Akola, Buidana and 
YeotmaL These three districts together account for 86,179 males and 
48,749 females. The long connection of Berar with the Hyderabad State has 
no doubt engendered a good deal of social amenity cemented by intermarri- 
ages between the population of the Marathwara districts in the north of 
the State and that of Berar. Thus, there is a predominance of females in 
the migration between these two parts. The volume of emigration into 
the Central Provinces and Berar has always been more than twice that of 
immigration from that country into the State, as a regular periodic migra- 
tion of labourers takes place from the State into Berar for cotton picking, and 
many of these stay on for general labour and for the spring harvest, which 
must alsos well the number of immigrants recorded at the Census in tWt 
part of the country. 

74* Migration between the State and the Madras Presidency. — Let 
us now turn to the third of the provinces adjoining the State, 

DIAGRAM SHOWING VARIATION 
IN MIGRATION TO Sc. FRO THE MADRAS PRESlDENCV 
TAKING THE FIGURES FOR 1891 AS 1,000 


the Madras Presidency* 
The marginal statement 
and diagram show that, 
since 1^01, while the 
number of immigrants 
from the Presidency has 
been steadily increasing, 
the number of emigrants 
to that Presidency has as 
regularly been decreasing, 
thus causing a net gain 
to the State. In the 
matter of industrial de- 
velopment, Bombay is 
more advanced than Mad- 
ras, and hence the latter 
attracts comparatively 
fewer persons from the 
State than the former. 
For the sanie reason, 
Madras can afford to spare 
a larger number of its 
inhabitants to migirate 
into Hyderabad than can 
^901 1911 1921 Bombay. Of the immi- 

grants, more- than 92 per cent, were enumerated in Hyderabad City 
and the districts of Warangal, Adilabad, Nalgoucla and Raich ur. The 
Madrasee population in the City has suffered numerically to the same 
extent, more or less, as the city itself. The proportion between the sexes 
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MIGEATION BETWEEN THE STATE AND THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 6S 

among them (100 males to 72 females) shows that most of these Madrasees 
hav.e made the City their permanent abode. The Siogareni Collieries in 
the Warangal district attract a number of Madrasees, but even here the 
■Madrasee population shows a decrease of over 10,000 as compared with the 
figure for 1911. Nalgonda, which had shown an increase of over 11*000 in 
this class of population in 1911 as compared with 1901, has now lost about 
4,000. These losses are however more than compensated by the enormous 
increase in Adilabads where the Madrasee population has risen from a paltiy 
580 in 1911 to 32,062 in 1921. The Kazipet-Belarsha line under construc- 
tion has evidently drawn away the floating Madrasee population from 
Warangal and Nalgonda to Adilabad. The only other district which has 
shown an increase in this respect is Raichur, an important raiiwa.y centre 
for the Great Indian Peninsula and Madras and 
South Maratha Railways. The proportions between 
the sexes, as given in the marginal statement, 
show that, while the majority of the immi- 
grants into Warangal have permanently or semi- per- 
manently settled there, connected as they mostly 
are with the important coal industry, the shift to 
Adilabad is a purely temporary one and likely to continue only till the 
completion of the railway line, though the paucity of the native population 
and the increasing availability of cultivable land in that district might 
induce some at least to eventually settle there permanently or semi-perma- 
nently. 

As regards the emigrants from the State, more than 90 per cent, are to be 
found in the Madras districts, the frontiers of which march with those of the 
districts in the South of the State. They are thus all localised in the Bellary, 
Kurnool, Guntur, and Krishna districts and the Godavari Agency tracts. 
As the current of emigration to Madras is rather sluggish when compared 
with that which usually flows into Boimbay, there has naturally been a 
decrease in the Hyderabadee population in each of these Madras districts. 
The number of Hyderabadees in Madras City is 2,338, as against 19,602 
in Bombay and 852 in Nagpur, due, no doubt, to the various positions the 
cities hold in the matter of industrial development and in the demand for 
labour. 

A distinguishing feature of the migration between the State and the 

Madras Presidency is that, whereas ^ ^ 

the female element predominates i Number ol’ Females per lOO Males I 
among both immigrants from, and 
emigrants to, the Bombay Presi- Province 

dency and the Central Provinces and — 

Berar, females are on the whole in Bombay 
the minority in the population 
migrating to, and from, Madras. The 
marginal statement makes this clear. 

The only exceptions wherein the immigrant females* exceed the 
immigrant males from the Madras Presidency are to be found in Medak, 
Nalgonda and Eaichur. Medak adjoins Nalgonda which, in turn, is close to 
the Guntur district of Madras, separated from it by the river Kristna. Like« 
wise, Raichur is separated from the Bellary district by the Tun gabhadra. 
The affinity in language and race of the people on both sides of these rivers 
seems to favour maniage relations and thus account for the excess of females 
among the immigrants from these Madras districts into the State. Why no 
such relationship subsists to an equal extent between the ^ people of 
Warangal, another of the Teiingana districts bordering on the Madras 
Presideiioy, and those of the Kistna and Godavari districts of Madras, which 
are adjacent to it, seems to be due to the fact that the southern and ’v^sterii 
portions of Warangal—tbe portions adjacent to the above mentioned Telugu 
districts of * Madras— contain large forest areas infested by jungle tribes, 
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between wliom and the people on the other side of the boundary line there 
can be very little inter-relationship. On, the other hand, the coal industry 
in Warangal requires mostly male diggers and navvies. 

75. Migration between the State and non-conliguoiis Provinces.-— Of 
the non-ooiitiguoiis provinces and States, Ajmer- Merwara, the Punjab, the 
United Provinces of , Agra and Oudh, Mysore and the Bajpu tana Agency 
have sent into the State more than a thousand- persons each. The immi- 
grants from, the Rajputana Agency form the largest, number ( 8 , 046 )® though 
that number shows a decrease of 6,225 persons as compared with the figure 
for 1911. They are found, as on the last occasion, mostly in. Hyderabad 
City, Aurangabad and Gulbarga. They have offered numerically in the 
first two places, while they have increased in -the last. The next most 
numerous immigrants of this class are from the United Provinces, though 
the actual number shows a falling ofi. They numbered 6,B62 at the present 
census, as against 9,399 a decade ago. More than five-sixths, of them 
were enumerated in Hyderabad City alone. The Ajmer-Merwaras, who 
increased by over 3,000 in the decade 1901-11, have retrograded to 
the same extent in the decade under review. The Pimjabis also show a 
decrease of over 3,000, while the Mysorians have lost over a thousand in their 
strength in the State.. From the rest of the provinces and States, only a 
few have strayed into these Dominions. The proportions between the 
males and the females among the immigrants from the various provinces 
and States show that, with a few exceptions, the immigration’ is of a 
temporary nature. 


76. Migration between the Natural Divisions. — Sub-Table HI shows 
that there is some, but not much, interchange of popuiktion between the two 
natural divisions. 53,666 persons born in Marathwara were enumerated in 
Telingana and likewise 68,221 Telingana-born people found in Marathwara. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING MIGRATION 
BETWEEN TELINGANA & MARATHWAR/sp 



BORN IN TELINGANA — 
TELINGANA 

500 BORN IN MARATHWARA 


The marginal 
statement 
CO m pares 
these figures 
TOth the corres- 
ponding ones 
at the two pre- 
vious censuses. 
The a c c o in- 
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panying diagram shows the variations 
in these numbersi from decade to decade, 
taking the figures for 1901 as 1,000 each. 
The diagram and the statement show 
that, while the number of the Marath- 
wara-born residing in Telingana hhs 
been gradually decreasing, the number 
of the Telingana-born in Marathwara 
suffered an ebb and flow. It decreased 


enormously in the decade 1901-1911 and 
rose again, nearly attaining the figure 
for 1901 at the end of the decade 1911-21. 


The figures for 1921 seem to be rather 
pulling at first sight. . Hitherto the 
migration from Marathwara to Telingana 
used to be greater in volume than that 
from Telingana to Marathwara, owing to 
the situation of the capital city in the 
Telingana division. But, during the 
decade 1911-21f the tables seem to have 


turned in favour of Marathwara, in spite 
of the position of the City and the feet 
that the constrnotion of a railway in the 
Telingana part of the country should have 
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aatumiiy attracted some labour at least from Marathwara into the opposite 
pivismn. It rpust^ however, be noted that the sufterings and the migration 
to hnd food and work caused by the famine in the last years of the last 
oentmy had left no less than 68,000 Telingana-people in Marathwara and the 
equally adverse circumstances of the decade 1911-21 have caused an almost 
equp, number to move' into Marathwara. It would appear that, during 
famine, days, _ Marathwara -people flock in larger numbers to the ad ioiniiig 
Bombay districts with which they have close affinities and which hold out 
better prospects of employment than Telinganas while Teiingaiia people 
move more into Marathwara^ than into the adjoining districts of Madras* 
The emigration figures relapng to Bombay and Madras, would seem to give 
_ strength to^ this^ assumption, in as much as, while the number of the 
emigrants from the State to the Bombay Presidency has increased in the 
decade from about 141,000 to over 206,000, that to the Madras Presidency 
has decreased from over 60,000 to about 40,000. Another reason why the flow 
from Marathwara into Teiingana was checked, while that from the latter 
into the former _ increased, seems to lie in the fact that famine relief 


works were first opened out in Marathwara districts. 

The disiocpuon caused by the outbreak of plague Bh-thpiace mi i 1911 

m the City thrice during the decade furnishes another ]_ 

reason for the disturbance in the figures of migration 1 

between the natural divisions. To mention only foimcuS 22 , 885 ! 10,543 

two instances, the City-born now number 10,197 in Marathwara i 
Guibarga and 6,199 in Parbhani (both in Marathwara), Marathwara 
as agaiost 2,0B2 and 2,897 persons, respectively, in 

1911. That the City plays an important part in the - - 

migration between the natural divisions is shown by the marginal state- 
ment It is evident from this that, _ 

while the number of immigrants from i looiT a 

Marathwara into the City has decrea* oeaiy 21 | ion 

Bed by 14'‘2 per cent., the number of " 

the City-born emigrated to Marath- *“ 88,155 50.991 

wara districts has risen by leaps and Bom mTeimgaua oxcinaing the city 
bounds to no less than 116-5 per aid enumerateed in Marathwara. |«, 386 30,368 

cent, as compared with the figures “ 

for 1911. This exodus was no doubt caused to a great extent, by the pre- 
valence of plague thrice during the decade in the City. Even if we exclude 
the figures for the City, it is clear that, during the decade under review, the 
migration between the natural divisions resulted in favour of Marathwara 
as indicated by the marginal statement. 


Iioeaiifey 

i 

1921 1 1911 

Marathwara-born in Telingana ex- 

’ 

cluding the City. 

38,155 50,991 

Born in Telingana excluding the City 

1 

and enumerateed in Marathwara. 

45,386 30,363 


77. Migration by Districts.— Out of every 1,000 persons in the State, no less 
than 984 were born within its borders. Of these, 942 had their birthplaces 
situated in the districts in which they were enumerated. The cormspond- 
ing figures for 1911 were 981 and 948 respectively. It is evident from these 
figures that the number of the State-born has comparatively increased or, 
in other words, that the number of the foreign-born in the State has 
decreased. About 11 per mille of the Telingina-born have migrated to 
Marathwara, while only 9 per mille of the Miu-athwara-born have gone to 
Telingana. 

The City has the largest proportion of immigrants (275 per mille) in the 
State. Of these immigrants, 140 were contributed by the Telingana part 
of the country and 38 only by the Marathwara portion ; 46 per mille of the 
immigrants were from the three British Provinces adjacent to the State, 
while 86 per mille have immigrated from other Provinces and States in 
British India. The important position which the City holds as the capital 
of4he State accounts for the large proportion of immigrants. Next to 
the City the largest proportions of immigrants are found in Adilabad (133 
tier milieof its population), Atraf-i-Balda(il9; Nander and Parbhani (76 each), 
Warangal (69), Osmanabad (65) and Medak (54). The rest of ttre districts 
have less than 40 immigrants per mills of the population, Kanmnagar 
having no more^than 9 per mille. The proportion in Adilabad is largely 
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due to immigrants from the Madras Presidency and the Central Provindes 
and Berar, " which contribute -19 and 21 persons respectively to evpy 
thousand of the total population of the distriotj while the adjoining 
districts of Karimnagar and ^ Nizamabad yield 80 and 12 persons res- 
peotivefy. As already stated, Adilabad, a s|>arseiy populated district, has to 
draw upon the adjoining districts and provinces to a considerable extent^for 
the available labour there. Moreover, the forest areas in the district attract 
pastoral comnuinities from the surrounding country, who migrate thither 
with their cattle, as these forest areas afford plenty of fodder and wxater to 
their' cattle. Next • to Adilabad, Atraf-i-Balda has a large number of 
immigTaiits. This district, as has been noted in ’Chapter I, enjoys the 
highest percentage of irrigated land in the State, and the number of im- 
mfgraiits it attracts is partly due to the usual movement of agriculturists in 
Teiingana, wdien they have done with their Ahi crops, to plaess where large 
sources of irrigation exist for Tahi cultivation, and partly to the proximity of 
the district to the capital city. Of the adjoining districts, Medak, Nalgonda 
and Mahbubnagar furnish 73 immigrants to every thousand of the popula- 
tion of this district, while Gulbarga and Bidar combined furnish a proportion 
of 17 only. Parbhani depends to a large extent on its neighbouring districts 
of Bhir, Aurangabad and Naiider for the requisite additional labour to carry 
on its agricultural operations. Immigrants from these three districts and 
the Cit}^ form 52 per mille of the population, while the Central Provinces 
and Berar and Bombay add 8 and 3 persons, respectively, to this proportion. 
Nancler receives an equal supply from its neighbours, Nizamabad and 
ParbliJini, as from Bombay and the Central Provinces and Berar. Warangal 
receives its labour-supply chiefly from its neiglibours, Karimnagar and 
Nalgonda, and the adjoining districts of Madras. Osmanabad depends 
solely on Bhir and the adjacent districts of Bombay, while Medak is helped 
by Atiaf-i-Balda, Nalgonda and Karimnagar. In fact, Karimnagar is the 
chief source of labour-supply in Teiingana just as Bhir is in Marathwara. 

As regards emigration, to other parts of India, it is not possible to say 
definitely to which parts of the State the bulk of the emigrants belong, as 
the returns furnished by the varioiis Census Superintendents do not show- 
the districts of the State from which the emigrants have migrated. How- 
ever, this much can be said without fear of contradiction that emigrants from 
Marathwara generally migrate to either the Bombay Presidency or the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar and veiy few to the Madras side, while emigrants 
from Teiingana migrate more' to the Madras Presidency than elsewhere. 

Of the immigrants from non-contiguous provinces and States and also 
from countries outside India, more than 57 and 85 per cent., respectively, are 
to be found in Hyderabad City. The piuportion as regards immigrants 
from other provinces and States into the City would have shown still higher 
hut for the fact that, of the immigrants from the Rajputana Agency, only 
about 44 per cent, are to be found in the City, the rest being distributed 
chiefly over Aurangai)ad, Bhir, Parbhani and Gulbarga, where they take an 
important |)[n*t in the cotton trade. 

78. Proportion of Females in Internal Migration.— In Teiingana, the 
female element predominates among immigrants from the contiguous districts 
into Atraf-i-Balda and Medak. Immigrants from Medak, Mahbubnagar and 
Nalgonda into Afcraf-‘i- Baida show a proportion of 170 females to every 100 
males. In the sanie way, immigrants from Atraf-i-Balda, Karimnagar and 
Nalgonda into Medak give a proportion of 150 females to 100 males. Evi- 
dently these two districts are more united socially with the adjoining 
Teiingana districts than the other Teiingana districts are among themselvep. 
In Marathwara, Bhir; Nander and Osmanabad are so inter-related. The 
proportions of females to males in these three districts among the immigrants 
f rom the adjoining Marathwara districts are 172,190 and 179 females respec- 
tively, to loo males. There is very little inter-change of females, between 
the two natural divisions owing to the ethnological and linguistic differences 
between the major portion of the peoples living in the two divisions. 
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Among the Indian immigrants from outside the State, Bombayites show 
enormous excess of fmnaies over males in the three adjacent districts of 

Bhiiy Osmanabad and KaicliuFj the proportions between females and males 
being 3b8J73 and 287 females, respectively, to 100 males. Among the immi- 
gKiiits tiOiii tdie Camt^ Provinces andBerar, those in the adjoining districts 

of Nander and Parbmini show a preponderance of the female element, the 
proportions being 127 and 151 females, respectively, to 100 males. Finally, 
as regards the Madrasee immigrants, the males exceed the females as a 
whole, and nowhere in the State do they show the predominance of the 

female element in such higli proportions as among the Bombayites and 
Berarees. Only in three instances do the Madrasee females exceed the 
males, and these proportions (107,110 and 124 females to 100 males) occur, 
as already observed, in Naigonda, Medak and Raichur respectively. Among 
immigrants from outside India (who, by the by, form no appreciable 
percentage of the total popuhition of the State) males are in every case 
in excess of females. 


[Statemml^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Migiiation Between Natural Divisions 
{actual FIGORtS) COMEARlSO WITH 1911. 


j I? umber Enumerated in Natarai i>ivisi »ti 


Natural Division in which boni 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Miobation Between the state 

AND OTHER 1>AETS OF INDIA. 


Immigrants into the 
Hyderabad State 


Emigrants from the 
Hyderabad State 
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CHAPTER IV 

RELIGION 


79. GeneraL—Tlie streagtli of the population, its- distribution over the 
oountry, the variation ^ that it has undergone from decade to deoade, the 
voiunie and the direction of migration and such other points relating to 
the pf alation of the State have^ been dealt with in the preceding Chapters. 
It will now be seen what reli^ons the people in this State profess, and 
what changes have occurred in the numerical skength of the various 
religious communities. 

In the ^port of 1911, this Chapter was divided into two parts i 
one part being confined to a discussion of the statistics and to matters 
more or less directly connected therewith, the other giving some' 
detailed information regarding the religious beliefs and practices of the 
people. On the present occasion, however, the Census Commissioner for 
India has directed that this Chapter should concern itself '‘ with the numbers 
of those who have been returned as professing certain religions, not with 
the philosophy, doctrine or ceremonies of the religions which they profess. 

In other words, his instructions are to the effect that only the statistical por- 
tion of the subject need be dealt with here. The reason for this is that as 
there exists quite a mass of literature bearing on the tenets of the various 
religions, described and discussed by many competent scholars, it is not 
possible for a layman to add to that store within the short time allowed 
to him. Accordingly, this Chapter has been limited in the main to a 
discussion of the statistics pertaining to the followers of the various religions 
found in the country. 

As on the previous occasion, no attempt was joade this time also to note 
down the sects of the various religionists except in the single case of the 
Christians. Enumerators w’ere instructed in the following terms as to how 
to fill up the column relating to religion in the Census schedule : " Enter 
here the religion which each person returns, as Hindu, Musalman, Sikh, 
Jain, Christian, Pai‘si. In the ease of Christians the sect also should be 
entered below the religion. In the case of aboriginal tribes who are not 
Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, etc., the name of the tribe should be 
entered in this cohimn. ” The information thus gleaned and tabulated 
shows that every religion, ancient, mediaeval and modern, has its votaries 
in this country and that there is none here who has theologically so 
advanced (or retrograded) as to return his ‘religion’ as Atheism or Agnos- 
ticism or any other fancy belief. 

80. Statistical Tablc.—The statistics pertaining to religion are exhibited 
in Imperial Tables ¥ and VI which show, respectively, the distribution by 
religion of the population in urban areas and the actual numbers of the 
various religionists in the State and in each of its districts. Im{)erial Table 
X? is exclusively confined to the Christian population and shows its distribu- 
tion by race and sect, while State Table II details the population of talnkas 
by religion and education. The main points pertaining to the subject have 
been abstracted into the five Subsidiary Tables appended to this Chapter. Of 
these, Subsidiary Tables I and II give proportionate and comparative figures 
for the various religionists as found at the present and previous Censuses, 
while the third is confined to the variations in the strength of the Christian 
population from deoade to deoade. Subsidiary Table IV distributes the 
population by religion in urban and rural areas and Subsidiary Table V, 
compiled for the first time on this occasion, shows the numbei' and pro- 
portion of civilised Animists or Animistie Hindus, as compared with the 

'.Hindu population., ;■ 
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81. General Distrlbulien of the Population by Religion. — The margina! 
statement shows the actual as 'well as the proportional strength of 

' communities professing religions having a 

^ ptoportion i following of more than 20^000 in the State« 

Beiigioa I Number As usual, Hindiis predominate, form- 

' “■'] i ing as they do 85 per cent, of the total 

fliaiiii ...j 10,656,458 8,544 i population. Musalmims come next and 

MnsalmaE ... ,298,277 1,041 f, ^ la., 

ABimisfc ...I 480,748 345 | they make up 10 per cent, oi the popii- 

Obrisfiian ...I 62,656 50 i lation, whilc Animists and Christians oon- 

^ ; — ' tribute B and ‘5 per cent, respectively 

to the totaL Of the rest, Jains number 18,584; Sikhs 2,745; Parsis 1,490; 
Arya Samajists 545;Brahmo Samajists 258; Buddhists 10 and Jews 4, 
As there has been no change in the significance of the names of the various 
religions during the decade under review, these figures nan be compared 
with those for the preceding decade. The diagram on the next page shows 
the proportionate strength of the different religions in each of the natural 
divisions and districts of the State, 


IBiagram'^ 
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82. Hindus: — Oiili of a total of 151 persons to the square mile, 129 are 
Hindus, 16 Musaimans, 5 Animists and the rest belong to the Christian and 
other communities. Hindus number 854 per milie of tho Statc'^ population 
and preponderate over the followers of other creeds in the Dominions. The 
highest proportion of Hindus is to be iound in the Karimnagar district, 
where they form as many as 944 per miile of the district population. Pro- 
portionately, they are more numorous in Telingana than in Marathwara. 
Excluding the City, six out of the eight districts in Telingana and five out 
of an equal number of districts in Marathvrara contain higher proportions 
of the Hindus than their general average for the Dominions.^ The lowest 
proportion in Telingana is presented by Warangal, 804 per milie, and the 
lowest in Marathwara by (liilbarga, 798 per milie. The remaining three 
districts, which show low^ proportions of the Hindu population, are Adilabad, 
Bidar and Aurangabad, %vhieh contain respectively 807, 831 and 841 Hindus 
per milie of population. On the whole, Hyderabad City, has the lowest 
proportion of the Hindus in the State, 523 per milie. This is, no doubt, 
due to the cosmopolitan nature of the City, which attracts people of various 
religions from different parts of India, cnther for service or for trade. 

B3. Musalfsians:— Turning now to the Musalmans, we find that they 
number 104 in every thousand of the total population. Their strength is 
higher in Marathwara (120 per milie) than in Telingana excluding the City 
(89 per miile)i They are most numerous in the City, wliere they form more 
than 481 per milie of the population. Of the districts, Atraf-i-Balda (the 
only one in Telingana), Aurangabad, Naiider, Guibarga and Bidar have higher 
proportions of the Musalmans than the average strength of the Musalmans 
in the State, Karimnagar, which has the highest proportion of the Hindu 
population, shows the lowest proportion of the Musalman, viz,y 41 per milie. 

84. Animists : — Animists form only about 35 per milie of the total popular- 
tion, Telingana having 46 as compared with 23 in Marathwara. Naturally 
they are least in evidence in the City. On the , other hand, they are found in 
large numbers in the Telingana districts of Adilabad and Warangal, where 
they form as many as 137 and 124 per milie, respectively, of the total in- 
habitants of the districts. In Marathwara, their highest proportion is 43 per 
milie, shown by Guibarga, and the lowest 5 per milie presented by Osmanabad. 

85. Christians Christians contribute only 5 per milie to the total 
population. A major portion of the community is coueentrated in the City* 
This, in a great measure, is due to the stationing of British troops at Boiarum 
— one of the largest cantonments — w'hich, for Census purposes, is included 
under Hyderabad City, Some of the old missionary establishments, such as 
schools and orphanages, are also located in the City. Thus,- the Christian 
community forms more than 3 per cant, of the total City population. 
Next to the City, Warangal, Naigonda and Medak in Telingana and Auran- 
gabad in Marathwara, which are all centres of missionary enterprise, show 
large numbers of the Christians, their proportions per milie of the popula- 
tion of these districts being 12, 11, 10 and 7 respectively. 

86. Other Religions ; — Hindus, Musalmans, Animsts and Christians to- 
gether form about 99 per cent, of the total population. Thus the followers 
of other religions found in the State are immerically very insignificant. 
They are found more or less confined to the City alone. 

87. Variation in the Number and Proportion of Hindus.— The Hindu 
population has decreased by 8*3 per cent, since the last Census, though, as 
compared with the figure for 1881, it shows an increase of - 19*8 per cent. 


iDiagram^ 
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The marginal diagram indioates the vaiiationB from decade to decade iii’ the 

percentage proportion, that the Hindu 
populativo bears to the 'total popula- 
tion of the State. The marginal state- 
ment, on the other hand, shows tLa 
variations 
i n t h e 
stre n g t h 
o f t h e 
Hindu 
p o p u ra- 
tion as 
compar ed 
with the 

fluctuations of the total population 
of the. State from one Census to the 
next. From the diagram and the 
statement it would be manifest that 
the proportion of the Hindus to the total 
population has been continuously on 
53 58®^ 5901 191, 192, the deciiue since 1881; that, when in 

any intercensal period the total popula- 
tion of tiie State showed an increase over the figure for the preceding 
Census, the Hindu population gained proportionately less ; and that when 
the total population suflered a decrease, the Hindu population suflered 
to a greater extent. In other words, it would mean that, while the Hindu 
population does not grow to the same extent as the total "population of the 
State in. good 5^ears, it suffers proportionately more than the rest of the popu- 
lation in bad years. As a result of this, while the Hindus could stiow a 
proportion of 9,083 (or 8,784 excluding the aborigines as then enumerated) 
to every 10,000 of the inhabitants in 1881, they present now a proportion of 
only 8,544 per 10,000 of the total population. This decrease of 489 in every 
10,000 persons has been caused by a proportionate increase under other reli- 
gious communities as indicated in the margin. It must be noted that the 
large increase shown against the Animist is 
mainly due to the fact that the Animists were, 
for the first time, classed separately in 1891, and 
hen.ee the figure in the statement simply shows 
the number of the Animists as they stood 
per 10,000 of the population in 1921. Next, to 
the Animists, the Miisahnan and Christian com- 
munities have gained large increases. 
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88. Yariations in th^ Hindu and the total Population Compared :---The 
ginal statement compares the percentage variation that . the Hindu 
population in the City and in the .several districts of the State has 
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undergone during the 
period 1911-21 with simi- 
lar figures for the total 
population of the State. 

It ^ shows ,'tliat while 
Adilabad and Warangal 
have gained *9 .and 2*8, 
per .cent, respectively in 
their Hindu population, 
the,: remaining districts 
including the City have, 
all sufferedi.n .this respect. 
As.Hindus bulk . largely, 
in;' the '■population .of the,^ 
State, ■■ :"the"' order ■ of ■ their 
■ ' 20 '"' 
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oorrespondSs more or less, with’ the yafiations in the total population^ A 
reference to the figures representing the actual variations of- the total popu- 
lation of the City and the districts will show that everywhere in. the 
State, excepting the City and the district of Atraf-i-Balda, the loss of the 
Hindu population has been proportionately greater than that of the total 
population. The districts in -Ma^’athwara have suffered in this matter to a 
greater extent than'.those in Telingana, as is evident from the fact- that^ 
while the Hindu proportion per mille of the population has decreased since 
1911 by 5 in TeHngana, it has decreased by more than M in ■ Marathwara. 
The heaviest loss in this proportion has. occurred in Gulbarga, where the 
Hindu population has fallen from a- proportion of 843 per mille of the 
district population in 1911 to 798 per mille in 1921. In other words, it has 
suffered by 45 per. mille in this proportion. Aurangabad, Osmanabai and 
Bhir show a loss of 3,11 aod“18 per mille, respectively, while the rest of the 
Marathwara districts show a decline ranging from 21 to 33 per mille. 
In’ Telingana, on the other hand, the highest loss in respect is shown 
by Adilabad , ( — 37 per paiHe)- Mahbubnagar and Nizamabad etand next 
with a loss of about 17 per mille each, while Atiaf-i-Balda, Karimnagar and 
Medal have suffered by less than 5 per mille. The only districts which 
have improved their proportion of the ffindu population as compared with 
1911 are Warangal (4- 5 per mille) and Nalgonda ' (4-3 per mille), both in 
Telingana.^ 

89. Causes for decrease in the Hindu population The various causes 
that check the growth of the Hindu population in the State may be 
grouped under 4 heads; (1) separate classification of the Animists since 
1891, (2) conversions from Hinduism to other religions, (3) migration and 
(4), social oustomet Each of the causes may be dealt with separately. 

Wf* Separation of Aniniists and Hindus. — ^It is not clear why § . state- 
ment made in the Hyderabad Census Report of 1891 to the effect that 
figures for Gonds, Bhils and other aboriginal tribes were not available, having 
been lumped with those for the Hindus, and why the remark was repeated 
in all the subsequent reports that only in 1891 was an attempt made for the 
first- time to separate the Animists from the Hindus. A reference to state- 
ment No. 8 of the Tables Volume of the Hyderabad Census Report of 1881 
shows that, though statistics relating’ to the aborigines were added dn to 
these of the Hindus proper, the details for all the tribes then treated as non- 
Hindu or aboriginal were shown separately under the main head Hindu. It 
must, however;, be pointed out that these tribes, with a total strength 
of 245,318 and h proportion of 249 per 10,000 of the population in 1881, are 
hot all aboriginal in the strictest sense of the term and some of them have 
in fact come to be classified as Hindus at the later Censuses. Thus, of the 
26 tribes then trea'fced as aboriginal, only 11 are now classified as Animists. 
Of the reat, 12 are included under Hindus, and the remaining 3 (Bynadu, 
Korku and Ramosi) are not to be found in these Dominions*, at any rate none 
of the Animists .has returned his tribal name as any one of these three. This 
was why the total stren^h of the Anunists as well as their proportion 
per 10,000 of the population were so high in 1881. These figures were not 
even approached in the following 8 decades and hence for comparison 
purposes the figures fr:om 1891 only are considered. 

Sin<^ 1891, the line between Hinduism and Animism has been 
sought to be drawn with increasing ^precision at each Census, with the 
result that the Animikts have been, found to be increasing in numbers at 
each Census. Of course, this separate classification of the Animists, who are 
pdWetmng themselves in constantly larger proportions, must adversely affect 
tJie strength of the Hindu population. This can best be illustrated by 
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taking, as in fhe margins the total number of the Animists as returned in 1911 
and deducting therefrom 6*8 per cent, of the number, since the total 
population of, the State decreased 
to that extent during this inter- 
censal decade. The deduced figure 
,(266j293) would, on this hypothesis, 
represent the actual number of the 
Animists in 1921. But as the 
number returned is .480,748, or 
more than 61 per cent. ' higher, the 
figure must have been swelled to a great extent by bringing und.er this 
category large numbers of those who'in previous Censuses would have been 
returned as Hindus only. Now» if ■ add the difference between the 
deduced and the reported numbers i. e, 164,465 to tbe^ total number of the 
Hindus returned in 1921, we arrive at 10,820,908, which would be the 
figure representing the population of the Hindus, if the sharp distinction 
between the Animist and the Hindu did not deprive the latter community 
of 80 many persons. This figure when compared with the total Hindu 
population as it stood io 1911, leaving aside the Animists then enumerated, 
shows a decrease of 6‘9 per cent, which is slightly higher than the percent- 
age of the general reduction of the population of the State. It may, 
however, be stated in this connection that the loss sustained by. the Hindu 
community by the elimination of the Animists therefrom is to a certain 
extent counterbalanced by the gradual absorption of these tribes into the 
Hindu fold^ as will be clear from the following paragraph. 

91. Conversion to and from Hinduism. — Though Hinduism is a non-pro- 
selytizing religion and a cardinal tenet of it is that no one can become a Hindu 
unless he is born one, it is in a sense acquisitive. It gains from the ranks 
of the Animists, as will be seen shortly. An aboriginal tribe coming under 
Hindu influences, gradually and half-unoonsoiously, adopts Hindu ideas 
and prejudices and takes part in Hindu festivals. As time passes, the 
differernce between the aboriginal Animists and their Hindu neighbours, 
as regards social customs and outward religious observances, becomes less 
and less marked until at last these Animists are regarded by them- 
seiv« and their neighbours as regular Hindus. Sometimes a tribe is 
divided into two sections, the one Hinduized and the other still Animistic. 
For example, more than 4,000 of the Pardhis in the State have returned 
themselves as Hindus, while only 875 of them mentioned their tribal name 
and were counted as Animists. We can get an idea of such accretions to 
Hinduism from an analysis of the figures 
relating to the Animists and their dia- 
lects. The marginal table compares the 
number of the Animistic tribes with 
the number speaking their respective 
dialects. These figures show to what 
extent the Animistic tribes, coming in con- 
tact with the Hindus of their neighbourhood, 
have gradually changed their manners and 
customs by adopting the languages prevail- 
ing among thei r neighbours and forsakiiyg their own dialects. 

This slow and insidious augmentation of the Hindu population is, to a. 
great extant, counterbalanced by the loss sustained by conversions from that 
community. Though the number of persons who returned themselves as 
Aryas or Brahmos this time shows a vast increase over their respective 
figures for 1911, yet the numbers themselves are too insignificant to affect 
the statistics of the Hindus. In the same way, conversions to Islam are 
few and far between in the State, where there is no active proselytizing 
propaganda at all among the Musalmans. The only religion which is weiy 
enthusiastic in making converts is Christianity. The converts to Chnstia- 
nity are generally from the lowest strata of the Hindu community. These 
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people have litfele or nothing to lose by relinquishing the religion of .their fore- 
fathers. As long as they remain within the ■ Hindiifold, caste restrictions 
unfortunately, condemn them to a toilsome, uncertain and undignified naeaiis 
of livelihood, which they have no power ‘to change as long as they remain 
within their caste. They are denied the advantages of education, and the 
ban of untouchability makes them feel that they are of coimnoner clay than 
their more fortunate neighbours. On the other hand* the convert to 
Christianity from among them gains materially in the facilities for education 
and has better opportunities for a decent start .in life as an artisan or an 
agriculturist, or for entering the learned professions. Above all, he can 
drop Ms despised caste designation and assert his individuality in the Chris- 
tian, fold. He can be represented by his spiritual adviser in his teinporai 
dealings and have his case put clearly before fche Government officials. 
Thus, the so-called “ depressed classes ” have a great tendency to tear them- 
selves away from such a bondage as is imposed by Hinduism, especially 
when they see that their o\vn kith and kin improve their status once they 
embrace Christianity. The missionary, therefore, has a peculiar attraction 
for them, and he succeeds in converting to Christianity large numbers of the 
depressed classes, especially when a famine prevails and they are in sore 
distress. 

The number of conversions to Christianity during the decade may be 
gauged from the fact that, while the population of the State as a whole has 
suffered a loss of 6*8 per cent., the Indian Christian community has gained 
by over 23 per cent. The number of Indian Christians at the Ceosos of 
1911 was 45,908 and if this community had lost in strength to the same 
extent' as the State, the strength in 1921 should have been 42,786 and nut 
56,729 as recorded at the Census. The increase of 18,943 souls must, therefore, 
be chiefly due to conversions. And, as the whole or the major portion of 
this number should have come from among the Hindus, since converts to 
Christianity from the followers of other religions are very scarce, it means 
a loss of so many persons to Hinduism. Calculated on the Hindu popula- 
tion of 1911 the loss works out at only '12 per cent., but it is a fact to be 
reckoned with. 

92, Effect of Migration. —It has been noted in the previous Chapters 
that there was an excess of emigrants over immigrants during the decade. 
Though it is not possible to say what proportion of these was made up by 
the Hindus, as the Table relating to birthplace does not classify the people 
by religion, it may reasonably be assumed, from the immense numericai 
preponderance of the Hindus over the followers of other creeds, that 
the bulk of the loss due to this cause must fall to the Hindus only. This 
assumption would seem to gain strength from the fact that, as evidenced 
by Subsidiary Table 11 at the end of the Chapter, the Hindu populatioo has 
been continuously decreasing since 1881 unlike the followers of other religions 
in the State. It has been noted in the Chapter on migration that, during 
famines, there is a great tendency on the part of the Marathwara people 
to move out into the adjoining British territories. This would appear to 
be one of the reasons why the Hindu population in that part of the country 
has been decreasing more rapidly than that in Tali ngana. 

93. Effect of Social Customs — The peculiar social customs of the Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes among them, such as child-marriage and 
prohibition of widow re-marriage, retard the growth of their population to a 
great extent. Early marriages, no doubt, lead to a large number of births. 
But as maternity is forced upon girls of immature ages, the longevity and 
vitality t>f these mothers and of their children are considerably affected, 
resulting in a large number of deaths among them. Such marriages are, 
therefore, not so conducive to the growth of population as marriages between 
persons of mature ages. The prohibition of widow re-marriage renders 
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several women of feiie eliild-bearing ages unproductive. The iiiarginal 
statement shows that, though the proportion of married Hindu females 
among the total number of 
Hindu females aged 15-40 ex- 
ceeds slightly the corresponding 
proportion for the Musalmans, 
the proportion of children aged 
0 — 5 per 100 married females is 
higher amongst the Musalmans 
■than amongst the Hindus. In 
other words, in spite of the larger 
number of marriages among the 
Hindus? there are fewer surviving children among them than among the 
Musalmans, and, naturally, the rate of growth of their population cannot 
but be less than that of the latter, 

§4. Distribution of the Hindu population: — ^The accompanying map 
shows how the Hindus are distributed throughout the State and what pro- 
portion they bear to the total population of each of the several districts. 
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95. Distribtttlon of Hindus by Naturai Divisions.— For every 100 Hindus 
in Teiingana there are only 98 in Marathwara. Compared witli the total 
population of each division, Teiingana has 8,565 Hindus to every 10,000 of 
the inhabitants, as against 8,523 in Marathwara. The Hindu element has 
always preponderated in Teiingana except in 1911, when Marathwara 
show^ed numerically and proportionately higher figures for the Hindus than 
wdiat Teiingana could present. This was rightly attributed by my prede- 
cessor, in his Census Report of 1911, to the separate enumeration — nay, 
classification— of the Animists, a great majority of whom are in Teiingana. 
Their separation should have naturally affected the ' figures relatiog to the 
Hindus in that division. But now" ■ Teiingana shows once again a higher 
proportion of Hindus than Marathwara and regains the position that it had 
prior to 1911. This again, as will be seen from Subsidiary Table I at the end_ 
of this Chapter, has been brought about by the separate classification of the 
Animists, who have returned themselves as such in ever increasing propor- 
tions. Those of the Animists, who in Marathwara had passed off as Hindus 
and were noted as such by the unwary enumerators in 1911, seem to have 
been caught up and entered under their proper denomination on the pre- 
sent occasion. This would seem to account for such a large increase (875 
per cent.) among the Animists in Marathwara as compared with an increase 
of only 14 per cent, in Teiingana. Thus reduced, the Hindu population in 
Marathwara falls below that in Teiingana. It may also be noted that, as 
Animists are found in larger numbers in Teiingana than in Marathwara, 
their separate classification cannot affect the Hindu community in Marath 
wara to the same extent as it would that of the other division. Hence their 
elimination alone cannot account for the invariably greater loss of the 
Hindus in Marathwara than in Teiingana. There must be other reasons 
for this and migration, as mentioned above, seems to be a likely one. 

As has been already stated, the Hindus now number 8»544 per 10,000 
of the total population of the State, as against 9,088 (8,784 excluding the 
aboriginal tribes) in 1881. Since 1881, both Teiingana and Marathwara 
have been losing in their Hindu proportions. Compared with the figures 
for 1911, Teiingana has lost 50 in every 10,000 of the total population, while 
Marathw^ara has lost 248. The large decrease in the Marathwara propor- 
tion however cannot belaid to be due entirely to the relegation of the Ani- 
mists in the division to their proper sphere on the present occasion. Any 
way it is to be noted that the Hindu proportion as a whole has been steadily 
declining since 1881, as is clearly shown by the figures in the marginal state- 
ment, where the figures for Animists have 
been added to those of the Hindus, lest the 
separate classification of the Animists 
should be taken as the chief reason for 
the decline among the Hindus. Only two 
districts — W arangal and Na igon da — show 
I an increase in the Hindu proportion as 
! compared with the figures for 1911. 
i Just as there has been a continuous de, 
dine in the Hindu proportion in the 
natural divisions since 1881, so also there has been a steady falling off in 
that proportion in ail the districts since the first year of the Census. Nu- 
merically the Hindus have suffered by 5*1 per cent, in Teiingana and 11*5 in 
Marathwara as compared with their strength in the two divisions in 1911. 

96. Distrilmtioii of Hindus by Districts.— Proportionately, Hindus have 
decreased in all the districts, excepting Warangal and Nalgonda (bot^h in 
Teiingana), as has already been stated. Of the seven districts— four* in 
Teiingana and 3 in Marathwara— which in 1911 had more than 9, CK)0 Hindus 
to every 10,900 of their population, only three (all in Teiingana) could 
maintain that high proportion* In two of these the proportion has fallen as 
compared with 1911, while only one district has managed to show an. increase 


Year | 

1 

Proportion of Hindus including 
Animists per 10,000 of the 
population 

1881 1 

9,033 

1891' 1 

8,966 

1 1901 

8,919 

1911 

8,90T 

mi 

8,889 
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in that proportion, as evidenced by the marginal 
has always shown a high proportion of Hindus 
in its population^ but even here there has been 
a decrease. As compared with 1911, the propor- 
tion of the Hindus in this district is now less by 
53 per 10,000 of the population. Animists, who 
were not separately classified at the two succes- 
sive Censuses after 1881, are being shown sepa- 
rately since 1911. The figures for 1911 and 1921 
indicate that their proportion has increased from 
85 to 125 per 10,000 of the total population of 
the district. Christians also have increased during the decade from .5 to 14 
per 10,000, These increases do, to a certain extent, account for the decrease 
in the Hindu proportion in the district population. Nizamabad, which had 
shown an increase in the Hindu proportion in 1911 as compared with 1901, 
due to a decline in both the Musahnans’ and Animists' proportions, has now 
177 Hindus less in every 10,000 of ifcs population than what it had in 1911. 
This reduction is, in a great measure, due to the increase in the proportion of 
the Animists, who have risen from 32 to 180 per 10,000 of the population. 
Nalgonda is one of the two districts which show an increase in the Hindu 
proportion as compared with 1911. It has now 31 more Hindus per 10,000 
of the population than what it had in 1911, This has been caused by a large 
fall in the proportion of the Animists, who have declined in this district from 
a proportion of 365 to 294 per 10,000 of the population. It is quite likely 
that this decline represents the number of the Animists who have thought 
themselves sufficiently Hinduised asto return themselves as Hindus. Of the 
other districts, ^ Warangal has gained 53 Hindus per 10,000 of its population 
as compared with its constitution in 1911. 

The marginal statement shows that 
in eight of the districts the Hindu propor- 
tion is above that for the State as a whole. 

It may, however, be pointed out that all 
these districts show a decline in their 
Hindu proportion as compared with their 
figure's for 1911. Of these, Parbhani 
has suffered the most. The loss of 339 
Hindus per 10,000 of the population there 
has been, to a great extent, caused by the 
elimination of the Animists from the Hindufold, causing thereby an increase 
of 311 Animists per 10,000 of the population. The Musalman element also 
increased here by 38 in 10,000. The next highest suterer in this respect is. 
Nander, where the loss in the Hindu element has been more than counter- 
balanced by the increase in the Animists and Musaimans. Raiohur also 
shows an equally large decline in the Hindu proportion caused by increases 
under Animists and Musaimans. Iii fact, all the districts in Marathwara 
have suffered in the Hindu proportion, owing to a larger proportion of the 
Animists having returned themselves as Animists now than before. 

Qf the districts wherein the Hindu proportion is lower than that for the 
State, the case of Warangal has already been mentioned as one of the 
districts wherein, though* the Hindu proportion is less than that for the 
State, it has increased as compared with the proportion for 1911. Of the 
rest Gulbarga, Adilabad and Bidar have each had a heavy loss, in as much as 
they show adefioiency of no less than 450.375 and 247 Hindus, respectively, 
ill every 10,000 of their population as compared with the figures for 1911. 
For these decreases also, the precise enumeration of the Animists seems to 
be responsible to a certain extent. The more effective factors are, no doubt, 
migration, epidemics, famine and high prices. It may be repeated that, 
amongst all the districts, Gulbarga has the lowest proportion, of the Hindus.. 


District 

Hindu pro- 
portion per 
10.000 of 
population 

Decrease in 
the propor- 
tion since 
1911 

state 

8,544 

149 

Atraf-i-Balda ... 

8,740 

11 

Medak 

i^,883 

25 

Osmanabad 

8,888 i 

112 

Mahbubnagar ...' 

8,826 , 

178 

Bhir 

8,912 

181 

Raichur 

8,821 ' 

' 213 

Nander 

8,629 

280 

jParbhani 

8,685 

j 339 


statement, Earimnagar 


District 

Number per 
10,000 of popu- 
lation in 


1911 

1 1921 1 

Karimnagar ... 

9,496 

9,443 

Nizamabad 

9,211 

9,034 

Nalgonda 

9,017 

9,048 
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PER 

100 


HINDU POPULATION TO THE 
CITY POPULATION. 



97. Hilidius in the City. — Coming now to Hyderabiid City, we find that 
here again, as shown in the marginal diagram, the Hindu proportion has been 
the percentage PROPORTION OF THE Steadily declining since 1891 though, 

as compared with 1911, the City has 
now only one Hindu less in 10,000 of its 
population than in that year. Being 
the capital, and the place of residence 
of the Ruler of the State and of the 
nobles, the majority of whom are Mus- 
almans, the City attracts large num- 
bers of the followers of Islam from all 
parts of India. This is plain from the 
fact that, while the Hindus form only 
52 per cent, of the City population as 
against 85 per cent, of the State, the 
Musalmans contribute as many as 43 
per cent, to the City population, though 
their proportion in the State popula- 
tion as a whole is only 10 per cent. 

98. Musalmans.— Next to Hindus 
Musalmans contribute the largest 
1 j.: f Au oi. element in the constitution of the 

population of the State. They number now 1,041 per 10,000 of the total 
population, as against 1,032 in 1911. This proportion, unlike the Hindu nro 
steadily increasing since 1881, except for a small falling 
off m 1901-11, as shown in the diagram below’. ^ 

Numerically, the Musalnian popu- 
lation suffered a loss of 6-9 per cent, 
during the decade under review. This 
loss is, however, less than what the 
Hindus and the State as a whole have 
suffered during that decade. It may 
be noted in this connection that, as the 
Musalman population has varied but 
slightly from the variation of the total 
population of the State, conversions 
from, ^d to, Islam are very rare in 
these Dominions. Compared with their 
strength in 1881, the Musalmans are 
now better off by 40 per cent., while the 
Hindus could add only 19 per cent, to 
their numbers, confirming what has 
been already stated that the Musalmans 
‘^an the Hindus. 

.s from the social shackles 

press down the Hindus, would primarily seem to help their propa ’ 


MUSALMAN PROPORTION PER 
MILLE of the total POPULATION 
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1901 


1911 


which 

gatioD, 
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99. Variation in- -tlie Miisalnian and tke total population comparod. — 
The marginal statement shows' the percentage variation of the Mnsalman 
population in the City and in the 
districts as compared with the variation 
In the total population of these localities 
during the period 1911-1921. ■ It will be 
seen that the Musalman population has 
suffered more than the general population 
only in the City ' and. in the districts of 
Atraf-i-Baldas Medak and Nizamabad, 
while it has gained in all the other 
districts. ■ It shows considerable increase 
in Warangal, Adilabad, Mahbubnagar, 

Nander, Parbhani, Gulbarga and Osman- 
abad and has suffered proportionately less 
than the total population in Karimnagar, 
jSalgond a, Aurangabad, Bhir, Raichur and 
Bidar. In this way the Musalman popu- _ 
iation has a better record than the Hindu 
population, which has suffered more or 
less heavily in all the districts. This would 
seem to be due to the fact that, as the 
major portion of the Hindus are engaged 
in agriculture and live in rural areas, while 
Musalmans are engaged in trade, etc., 
tudes of the monsoons during the decade have 
than the latter,- In the districts in which they 


District 



Variation in 1911-21 in 

Musalman 

population 

Total 

population 

City ... 

—20’ 6 

—19*4 

Atraf-i -Baida 

— 8-7 

7*4 . 

Warangal 

+ 6'8 

4r 2*2 

Karimnagar 

— 1'8 

— 3*i 

Adilabad 

-i-18*7 

5*8 

Medak 

— 7'9 

— 5*8 

Nizamabad ..J 

—12-1 

—11*7 

Mabbnbnagar 

4 - 2*4 

4- 0*2 

Nalgonda ... 

— 5*2 

— 8*4 

Aurangabad 

—15*4 

—17*9 

; Birii* 

-20*6 

—24*8 

Nander 

+ 1*2 

- 3*9 

Parbhani 

+ 2*3 

— 1*7 

Gulbarga 

-f 0*7 

- 7*9 

Osmanabad 

4* 4*8 

— 4*0 

JRaiebur 

-■ 0*7 

■ - 7*4 

Bidar 

— 5*3 

- 5*7 


a large proportion of the 
and are town-dwellers, the vicissi- 
affected the former more 
have added to their num- 
bers, the Hindus have either shown a lower percentage of increase or have 
suffered enormously, as will be evident 
frond the marginal statement. 


iOO. Distribution of the Musalman popu- 
lation— The following map shows how the 
Musalmans are distributed over the Domi- 
nions and what proportion they bear to the 
total population of each of the districts. 


: 

Variation in 

District 

Hindu 

population 

Musalman 

population 

Warangal 

4- 2*8 

4-. 6*8 

Adilabad 

4- 0*9 

4*18*7 

Mahbubnagar ... 

— rs 

+ 2*4 

Nander 

— 7*7 

4- 1*2 

Parbhani 

5*4 

4- 2*3 

iGulbarga 

— 9*8 

4- 0*7 

jOsmanabad 

1 

— 4*4 

4" 4*8 
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Variation in the number and proportion 
of the Mnsalman i^pnlation in the 
natural divisions. 


101. Miisalmans in Natural Divisions.— The Musaiman proportion has al- 
ways been higher in Marathwara than in Telingana. In the former division 
it has increased from 964 per 10,000 of the population in 1881 to 1,201 in 
1921, '“whereas the corresponding proportion in the latter division has 
decreased from 915 to 892 during the same 40 years. However, compared 
with the figures for 1911 there has been a decrease in both the 

divisions, as shown in the marginal 

statement. The percentage of decrease 
in the Mnsalman population in Telingana 
is found to be greater than that of the 
State population as a whole, while the 
percentage of decrease in Marathwara is 
only about half that of the State popula- 
tion. These diverse rates of decrease 
have naturally afieoted the Musaiman pro- 
portion differently in the two natural divi- 
sions. The higher rate of loss in Telin- 
gana has reduced the Muslaman propor- 
tion by over 8 per mille in that division, while the lower rate in Marathwara 
has helped the Mnsalmans in that division to add 6 per mille to that propor- 
tion as compared with that for 1911. Contrary to this, the Hindus, it must be 
observed, have lost proportionately more in Marathwara than in Telingana. 

102. Musalmans in Telingana Districls.—Turning now to the districts in 
Telingana, we find that the Musaiman proportion (892 per 10, CX)Q of the total 



Decrease 

Division 

p. 0 . in 


1911-21 

Teliiigana 

' 8*6 

Marathwara 

! 8-7 
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Variation i 
oex 10,000 of! 
the total I 
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population) in that division is exceeded in only two districts, viz., Atraf- 
i-Balda (I5O88) and. Medak (938). But in these districts, it must be noted, 
there has been a decline of 53 and 14 Musalmans, respectively, in 10,000 of 
the population as compared with their proportions in 1911. Nizamabad 
has remained stationary as regards the proportion of its Miisalman popula- 
tion. On the other hand, the Musalmans 
have improved their proportions in other dis- 
tricts, gaining from 6 per 10,000 in Karim- 
nagarto 59 in Adilabad. The marginal 
statement shows the actual increase in. 
each case. Karimnagar has the low^est pro- 
portion of Musalmans amongst the districts 
of both Telingana and Marathwasa. 


Musalmans per 10,000 of population 


District 

Variation in 1911- 

Adilabad 

+69 

Warangal 

+28 

Nalgonda 

1 +22 

Mabbubnagar ... 

1 +16 

Karimnagar ... 

+ 6 


403. Musalmans in the City, — The proportion that the Musalmao element 
bears to the total population of the City shows a decrease of 74 per 10,000 
of the population as compared with that for 1911, though the present pro- 
portion is much higher than what it was in any of the Census years prior to 
1911. It may also be noted that, while the Hindu proportion in the City 
has decreased by 1321 per 10,000 of the population since 1881, the Musalman 
proportion has increased by 26 per 10,000 of the population in these 40 years. 

104. Musalmans in Marathwara. — As stated above, the Musalman popu- 
tion has always borne a higher proportion in Marathwara than in Telingana, 
the reason for which appears to be that most of the old Musalman Kingdoms 
were located in this part of the Deccan. Compared with 1911, the Musal- 
mans have gained 65 per 10,000 of the population in Marathwara, as against 
a loss of 39 in Telingana. All the Marathwara districts show 
improvement in this respect, the in- 
crease in the proportion ranging from 
88 in Aurangabad to 86 in Gulbarga. The 
marginal statement shows the districts in 
which this increase has come up to more 
than 50 per 10,000 of the population. It 
may be pointed out that Bidar, Osman- 
abad and Gulbarga, which suffered a de- 
crease in this proportion in 191 Ij have now 
recovered their lost position and all of 
them show higher proportions of Musalmans per 10,000 of their population 
than what they had in 1911 and 1901. 

108. Auimists.— In the case of the aboriginal tribes, enumerators were 
directed to enter in the Census schedule, under religion, the name of the 
tribe to which they professed to belong, in cases where they did not return 
themselves as Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, etc. But it must bo stated, 
that the difficulties in the way of obtaining even approximate figures relating 
to the Animists are very great. In the first place, the term ^Animism’ — a 
term coined to denote the medley of superstitions found anaong rude and 
primitive tribes — has no equivalent in the vernaculars, nor is it possible to 
compress this hotch-potch of beliefs and superstitions into the compass of 
any brief expression which would be intelligible either to the enumerator or 
to the person questioned*’. Moreover, as observed by Sir E. A. Gait in the 
India Census Report of 1911 ‘‘the practical difficulty is to say at what stage 
a man ceases to be an Animist and becomes a Hindu. The religions of 
India are by no means mutually exclusive, and it does not by any means 
follow that a man gives up his inherited Animistic beliefs beoaup he meks 
the help of a Brahman priest or makes offerings at a Hindu shrine. When 
he does this regularly ho is labelled a Hindu ^ ^ % Broadly speaking, it may be 
said, that the persons shown as Animists in the Census raturns are those 
who have not yet made a practice of worshipping Hindu gods and have not 


j Musalmans' per 10,000 of population 

! District 

1 ! 

1 1921 

Variation since 
mi 

Nander 

! 

...i 1,088 

+68 

Raicbur 

...! 1,006 

+68 

Bidar 

1,476 

+73 

Osmanabad 

...! 1,018 

+78 

|Gnlbarga 

...i 1,567 

1 

+ 86 
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remodeilect their original tribal orgaiiization ■ on the lines of a Hindu 
oaste. The Hinciiiizing process however is a very gradual one, and it is 
•extremely difficult to say at what stage a man should be regarded as having 
become a Hindu,’' 

In the face of these diffi<3ulties, Aiiiiiiists as such were enuiiierateci 
with some care in the Bcate in 1891 and since then they are being counted 
with greater precision at each Census. No doubt an attempt was 
made prior to 1891 to give an estimate of the strength of the aboriginal 
tribes, biit^ as remarked elsewhere, these figures were somewhat vitiated by 
incliidiiig, on the one band, certain classes which were not, strictly speak- 
ing, Animists arid by omitting, on the other, tribes which should have been 
treated under that category. 

The iiiargijial statement shows how the Animists have been increas- 
ing from decade to decade and what proportion 
they bore to the total population at each 
Census. 


AnimiBfcs 


Year 

j Number | 

I J 

Proporfeion per 
^ 10,000 persons 

3 881 1 

245,318 ' 

249 

1891 

29,130 : 

25 

1901 

65,315 ! 

59 

1911 ^ 

285,722 ■ 

214 

1921 

430,748 ' 

345 
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1(^. Distoibution of Animists.-The following map shows where and 
in what proportion Ammiats are found in the Dominions. 


< 

Adilabadf'v-’, ..... ( 

o 



107. Variation in the proportion of Animists. — As compared with the 
figures for 1911, Animists have now risen by 50 per cent., as against 387 per 
cent, in the decade 1901-1911. As large forest areas occur in Telmgana, while 
only a few patches exist in Marathwara, forest tribes are to be found in 
larger numbers in the former than in the latter division. So, when it was 
decided in 1891 to allot under religion a separate place to the Animistic 
tribesj Telingana could at once return some Animists while Marath- 
wara' showed a blank statement. Later on, ‘more of the Animists 
were gradually reported under this head in both the natural divisions, the 
numbers enumerated in Telingana being always higher than those counted 
in, Marathwara. It would appear that a considerable proportion of the 
Animists in Telingana was enumerated in 1911 and that similarly the 
Animists in Marathwara, who had escaped enumeration as such in previous 
years, were entered under their proper class in 1921. This seems to be the 
reason why they showed such a high, proportion in Telingana in 1911 and 
in Marathwara in 1921. They have risen from a proportion of 101 per 10,000 
of the population in TelingaAa in 1901 to 382 in 1911 and then to 459 in 1921, 
as against a rise from 19 per 10,000 in Marathwara in 1901 to 43 in 1911 
and then to 225 in 1921. This is further borne out by the fact that, 
whereaB seven out of the eight districts in Marathwara and four out of the 
eight in Telingana returned small numbers of Animists in 1911, every 
one 6f the districts now shows a considerable increase in the numerical 
strength of the Animists, the Marathwara districts gaining more in this res- 
pect than the Telingana districts, proving that very few Animists are now 
left out in either division. Warangal had the largest proportional increase 
, ' 28 ■ 
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iB 1911 and superseded Adilabad as the district with the largest ^pro- 
portion of Animists. It now shows a decline in that proportion and jdeids 
place to. Adilabad. In the same way, Naigonda,- which showed a high propor- 
tion of 365 Animists per 10,000 of its population in 1911, declines to 294 
and IS superseded by Mahbubnagar. In Telingana, the largest increase (307) 
in the proportion of the Animists has occurred^ in Adilabad, where some of 
those, who might have escaped ennmeration as Anijoaists or migrated in 
search of employment in 1911, seem to have been brought back to their fold. 
In Marathwara, Gnlbarga, where the proportion has risen from 74 to 433 
per 10,000 of the population, stands first in this respect. This would only 

show that the Animists in this district were not 
assigned their proper place in the Census schedule 
at previous Censuses* The marginal statement 
shows the districts in each of which an increase 
to the extent of more than a -hundred has occurred 
in this proportion. It will -be seen from this 
statement that, while only three districts show 
such increases in Telingana, in no less than six 
districts in Marathwara has the proportion gained 
largely in this way. All these districts had shown 
small numbers of Animists 'in 1911 and the in- 
crease in their proportion may, therefore, be due 
to more precise enumeration this time. 

108. Civilised Animists. — In addition to these Animists ‘*wbo have not 
yet made a practice of worshipping Hindu gods and have not remodelled 
their original tribal organization on the lines of a Hindu caste,” there are 
the lower strata of the Hindu society who are, in their beliefs and practices, 
no better than the Animists, and such of the Animists as have come under 
the influence of Hinduism and have cast away their tribal denomination to 
assume the garb of Hinduism. An attempt was made this time to arrive 
at an estimate of the numbers of such classes. Subsidiary Table V at the 
end of this Chapter deals with these numbers. That they deserve every 
consideration is seen from the fact that they form no less than 22 per cent, 
of the Hindu population and 19 per cent, of the total population of the State. 
The enormous loss that the Hindu community as a whole would suffer if 
these are enunierated as a separate class is patent from the fact that the 
Hindu proportion would then decrease from 855 per mille of the State 
population to 668, _ while these Animistic Hindus would independently 
present a proportion of 187 per mille of the total population. They are 
naturally found in larger nmnbers in Telingana than in Marathwara* 
They are numerically more in rural areas than in urban, and form nearly 19 
per cent, of the former and 11 per cent, of the latter. On the whole, they 
number 20 per square mile of the total area of the State and reduce the 
strength of pure Hindus to 109 per square mile. 

As figures relating to these depressed classes were not shown seperate 
from those of the Hindus at previous Censuses, it is not possible to state 
what changes have occurred in their numbers from decade to decade and how 
they fared during the last decade, when high prices of food stuffs and the 
prevalence of epidemics must have affected them to a greater extent than 
the rest of the population of the State. However, as an attempt has been 
made,this time to collect figures relating to them separately, it would not be 
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Gnlbarga 
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+141 
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out of place to show in the margin what proportions they now bear to the 
Hindus as well as to the total population in 

the various districts of the State, so that ' 

a comparison may be instituted between I Percentage 

these figures and those at future Census- ’ oisMct — ^ 

es and their condition from decade to de- ; Hiadu popu- District 

cade correctly ascertained. Their numeri- j population 

cal strength makes it incumbent on the I ^ ~ 

Hindus to treat them humanely and allow HS^gLa m It 

them every facility to improve themselves, jHyderabaa Oity.*.* 28 is 

lest they should gradually leave the 26 20 

Hindu fold altogether and merge into '.Eanmnagar !!! 22 20 

other communities through conversions, tMedak^^ 24 21 

etc. It is high time that every Hindu Nizamabad 21 19 

realised that such a catastrophe would ',1'} It n 

be disastrous to his community as a whole, Marathwara *"] S9 ir 

since with such large reductions the ;;; 

community would dwindle still further and Nander T.! 21 is 

gradually lose its numerical preeminence |aiba?gl T.’. 20 ie 

in the country. However, His Exalted osmanatad 21 19 

Highness* Government are not unmind- •»* 2 I i 19 

ful of their subjects belonging to these 1 

depressed classes and have come to their 

rescue by the establishment of special schools for the amelioration of their 
condition, as would be seen from the Chapter on education. 

1 09. Christians. — Imperial Table XV shows how the Christian |>opula- 
tion in the State is distributed by sect and race, and Table XVI gives 
details of the distribution of the European and Allied Races and Anglo- 
Indians by race and age. Subsidiary Table III at the end of this Chapter 
details the actual numbers of the Christians in different districts of the 
State and shows how they have varied in strength from decade to decade. 

no. Variation in the Christian population.— There are,- according to 
the present Census, 62,656 Christians in the Dominions, as against 54,296 
in 1911. In other words, the Christian population has increased by 

VARIATION IN THE CHRISTIAN POPULATION 21®? *^6 deOade. 

Though this increase is noteworthy 

TAKING THE FIGURE FOR iSai AS 100 pOpU- 

I'll.. " .] iation as a whole has suffered to the 

~ ~ j extent of over 6 per cent., it is not 

- ■ - — I — ^ go remarkable as the increase (136 

Z tZZ2Z| per cent.) which this community 

gained in the previous decade. How- 

I , ./: . "I compared with the figures for 

“ ' :::±r'~TZ±zr irp:"^ issi, the proportion of increase is 

— i — •/{ no less than the phenomenal 360 per 

f-- — I— 14 cent. The diagram in the^ margin 

350 , , „ . . ^ shows the variation in the Christian 

! ’ / ! population from decade, to decade, 

' " ' - j ^ ~j r — " — I representing their strength in 1€81 

"Iizzz: — by 100. 

' .... ■v' — — —Z J . — e zz"" ] As has been already observed, 

' "t"" T i converts to Christianity are generally 

— drawn from the lower classes, such 

' — ^ ^ ^ — Z. j ZZ . ,Z" g^g Aiximists or Animistic Hindus^ and, 

" : . ' .. - .'V .. ~ 1 ' ' whenever a famine prevails, large 

, — ^ — j - — numbers of these are sheltered by 

; . 1. — .r ^ I _ ■ fehe missionaries. Consequently, the 

^ ^ number of Christians increases ra- 

' ' : ' — - j piaiy in those places where mission- 

; ^ — __ — _ ary centres exist*' In the State, their 

^ 1881 1891 1901 1911 les v eohstructive pro|^anda is more in 
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evidence in Telinganaj where over 79 per cent, of the Christians are to be 
found, than in Marathwara. Even if the Christian, population in the City 
(which includes Cantonments containing British soldiers) be excluded, 
Telingana still shows 58 per cent, of the Christian population, as against 20 
per cento of Marathwara. This is due to the fact that missionary agencies 
had been located in Telingana long before they turned their attention to 
Marathwara. 

Ill, Distribution of the Christian population. — The accompanying 
map shows the distribution of the Christian population over the State, and 
the proportion that it bears to 10,000 of the respective district population. 



112. Christian Races. — ^The marginal statement classifies the Chris- 
tian population according to race into 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian 
Christians, and shows that, while.there has 
been a decrease under the first two heads, 
there has been an increase under the last. 
The decrease in the European population 
must be due to changes in the number of 
the British soldiers stationed in the can- 
tonments. The Anglo-Indian community, 
if- I- • ■ ■ ■ ■ showed a decline in 1911^ 

further declined in 1921 owing, perhaps, to two causes— the tendency among 
some members of it to return themselves as Europeans and the elimination 
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of tjli© Indian Gliristians from this category. The increase in the Indian- 
Chriskan oomniiimty is, no doubt, largely due to the fact that it is the oom- 
munitf which receives additions in the 
shape of converts. The marginal state- 
ment shows the variations which occurred 
during' the decade 1911-21 in the Christian 
population in different age-groups, as com- 
pared with the variations of the State 
population as> whole in' the corresponding 
age-groups. It shows that, while the 
Christian population has suffered a slight 
loss (less than 1 per cent.) ih the age-group 
wherein the total State population 
has suffered the heaviest decrease, it 
has gained enormously in all the 
other age^ gi'bups. This would seem to 
indicate^ that whole families must have been converted to Christianity during 
the famine days of the decade. The increase of over 13 per cent, in the age 
group 0-1^, as against a decrease of over 8 per cent, in the State population 
of that age period, cannot be explained in any other way. The vast increases 
under other age-periods may also be due more to the levelling influences of 
the lamineB than to the religious convictions of the converted, though 
religious motives may indeed have caused the baptism of some honest souls. 

Its* Christian Sects, — Though the compilation of statistics in respect of 
sects generally was not undertaken, an exception was made in the case of 
Christianity and the Christian' sects were separately enumerated. More than 
77 per cent, of the Europeans belong to the Anglican Communion, while 
over 57 per cent, of the Anglo-Indians are^ Ronoiaii Catholics. Although the 
attempt to classify the Indian Christians (many of whom may not know the 
name of the denomination to which they exactly belong) according to the 
list of denominations supplied by the Census Commissioner for India and the 
instructions issued in this matter by the various missionaries to their res- 
pective flocks has caused the disappearance of Indefinite Beliefs ” from the 
statistics for 1921, yet it has produced such vast changes in the numerioal 
strength of the various sects, as will be 
seen from the marginal statement, that it 
is not now possible to compare the figures 
for the various sects as arrived at in 1921 
with the corresponding figures for 1911 
and say definitely which M the churches 
are more active in the propaganda of con- 
veiBions and how far their attempts have 
been successful. Powever, through i^he 
ready /cooperation of the missionaries 
Indian-Ghiistians must have been more 
accurately allotted to their respective 
sects on this occasion than what was pos- 
sible at previous Censuses. Some ehumer- 
ators, through ignorance of course, retura- 
od a certain number of the Indian-Christ- 
isijna as of the Mala or Madiga caste. ■ But 
as soon as I'deteoted this blunder when inspecting the arrangements made for 
preliminai^ Census, I rectified the mistakes and issued instructions to all the 
supervisors, etc, to b© careful not to allow suehgross errors to mar the Census 
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schedule. How far the figures relating to the Christians are accurate may be 

gauged from the marginal statement^ winch 
compares the Census figures with the esti- 
mates furnished by the various missions. 
From this it would be seen that the mis- 
sionaries generally over-estimated the ninia- 
ber of their followers, except in the oases of- 
the Roman Catholics and the Baptists, 
whose estimates . fell below the Census 
figures. * Evidently some of the Anglican 
Communion! sts and Baptists have not re- 
turned their sect names properly and have 
thus caused the entry ‘ Protestants*. (unsec- 
tarian or sect unspecified) in the marginal 
statement. As the figures now stand, Indian-Christians of the Anglican Com- 
munion are confined to the City and the districts of Warangal and Nalgonda®. 
and Baptists to these three localities in addition to Mahbubnagar, whilst the 
Methodists and Roman Catholics are to be found scattered more or less 
over all the districts. The Presbyterians are confined solely to Aurangabad, 
while a major poition of the Protestants are to be found in the City and the 
districts of Raichuif, Atraf-i-Balda and Gulbarga. The three, who are shown 
in the statement as of ‘‘ indefinite ’* beliefs, ar'b all Indian females residing 
in the City, who have returned themselves, knowingly or unknowingly, as 
followers of the Greek Church. 

114- Spread of Christianity. — ^Campared with their strength in 1911,^ 

Christians have lost numerically in 
^ the City and in six of the districts of 
the State, as shown in the margin. It may 
be noted that they are in great minority 
in the Bhir, Nginder and Osmanabad dis- 
tricts. The largest increase in numbers 
has occurred in Medak, where the Christian 
, community has added 4,500 persons to its- 
, strength during the decade. Next to this, 

J in the order of their gain, are Bidar 
(-bB»172), Nimmabad (+1.479), Karimna- 
gar (+995) and Mahbubnagar (+719). In the remaining districts, the 
increase ranges from 264 in Raichur to 672 in Nalgonda. Next to BMr^ 
where the Christian population has multiplied from 2 to 61 during the 
decade, the highest proporiional increase is shown by Adilabad', where the 
Christians have developed from 28 .to 681 during the same period. 

It may be noted that the Wesleyan Methodist and the Baptist mis- 
sions work chiefly in the Telingana districts, the former being more pro-, 
minent in Karimnagar, Adilabad, Medak and Nizamabad, and the latter in 
Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda. The labours of the American Methodist 
mission are confined to Gulbarga, Raichur and Bidar, while the enterprise 
of the Roman Catholics is more in evidence in the City and the districts of 
Nalgonda, Raichur and Aurangabad. 

n 5t Christian Races and Sects. —The marginal statement shows the* 

percentage contributed by each of tho 
Christian races to the various Christ- 
ian sects in this country. ' . As- 
may be expected, the Indian Christ- 
ian forms the major portion of each 
of these sects, the foreign element 
occupying numerically a very low 
position. Among the Indian Chiist- 
ians, the highest number (32* per 
cent.) belongs to the Methodist 
Church, over, 26 per cent, to the Ro- 
man Catholic , ^denomtnatibn' . .and: 
more than' 25 per '-cent., to . the Ang- 
lican Communion. The rest * are 
either Presbyterian or Baptist. 
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116. to the religions, wMoh have a very meagre 

t Q mention Jainism first. This religion claims 

they form 14 per 10,000 of the popul ation of the 

_otam hey have deoreased in numbers by over 11 per cent, since 1911 

^^8 been declining since 

lolll. ^ Ihey are chiefly engaged in trade and as such they are to he found 
more in towns than in villages. In fact,’ their proportion per 10000 of the 
population is 42 in urban areas as compared with 12 in rural parts of the 
coimtry. Only 12 per cent, of them live in Teiingana (chiefly in the City 
and m the districts of Adilabad, Medak, Nizamabad and Atraf-i -Baida), 
while they flock in large numbers to the cotton-growing districts of Marath- 
wara where, in addition to their traditional occupatiouf they are engaged 
in agriculture and in the cotton trade. 


•117. Sikhs, — The Sikh population in the State has decreased by over 41 
per cent, since 1911 and by 25 per cent, since 1881. Their proportion per 
1(I,CX)0 of the population, which had been about 4 at the previous 
four Censuses, declined still further to 2 at the present Census. Numerical- 
ly they muster now 2,745, as against 4,726 in 1911. They are about equally 
divided between Teiingana and Marathwara, but their decrease in the for- 
mer division has been proportionately greater than in the latter. 42 per 
cent, of the total number live in Nander, the centre of Sikhism in the State 
and the site of the labours of Guru Govind during the last days of his life, 
and 27 per cent in Hyderabad City, the rest being scattered over the dis- 
tricts in small numbers. 


1 1 8' Parsis. — The number of the Parsis has also decreased from 1,529 in 
1911 to 1,490 in 1921, or by 2*5 per cent. While their strength in Teiinga-. 
na shows an increase of 14 per cent., that in Marathwara has declined by 
88 per cent. More than 60 per cent, of the Parsis are to be found in Hy- 
derabad City alone, the rest residing chiefly in Aurangabad, Warangal and 
Gulbarga. They are mostly town-dwellers, as is evidenced by the fact 
that more than 800 per mille of the Parsis are to be found in urban areas. 


119. Other Religioiis.~-Of the other religions which find adherents in the 
State, the two modern schismatic sects of Brabmo and Arya, the statistics 
for which were given separately for the first time in 1911, show consider- 
able progress during the decade. The Brahmos have increased from 36 in 
1911 to 258 in 1921 and the Aryas likewise have grown from 178 ‘to 545 
during the decade. Of these, 250 Brahmos and 589 Aryas are found 
in the City alone, as compared with 85 and 90 persons, respectively, in 1911, 
proving the vast strides that these Samajas have taken during the decade. 
They would seem to have been more active during this period than ever be- 
fore. The Aryasamajists especially were more to the front in the City and 
succeeded in performing the Shudhi ceremonies and converting some non- 
Hindu Indians to Aryaism during the period. 

The ancient religions, Buddhism and Judaism, are represented by 10 and 
4 persons respectively, all in Hyderabad City. Compared with the figures for 
1911 they have both dwindled away numerically. The seven persons who 
returned themselves as Buddhists in Aurangabad in 1911 have now dis- 
appeared altogether. Perhaps they were peripatetic Chinese or Japanese 
hawkers of silk cloth, who had happened to be there at the time of the last 
Census. 

120. Religion of Urban and Rural Population.— Sabsidiai7 Table I V 

pended to this Chapter shows the religious composition of the urban and rural 
population by natural divisions. That the Hindu is the mainstay of the agri- 
cultural indukry in this country is shown by the fact that, whereas only about 
8 per cent, of the rural population consists of Miisalinans, as much as oT^per 
cent, is contributed by theHindus. On the other hand, while 61 per cent, of 
the urban population is Hindu, as much *as 84 per cent:is Musalman, 
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stamping the Mnsaiman as distinctly a town -dweller. Proportionately more 
of the Hindus of Marathwara live in urban areas than of Telingana, and vice 
versa more of the Hindus of Telingana live in rural areas than of Marath- 
wara. To be more precise, while 62 per cent, of the urban population is 
Hindu in Marathwara, it is 61 per cent, in Telingana. On the other hand, 
while 88 per cent, of the rural population is Hindu in Teiinganas that pro- 
portion is 87 in Marathwara, Jains and ‘Ghristians are naturally, ^ found in 
larger numbers in urban areas than in rural. As regards the Animists, it 
may be noted that though, on the whole, they are to be found in larger 
numbers in rural areas than in urban, their proportion in urban areas is 
more than three times as great in Marathwara as in Telingana, while in 

rural areas it is more than twice as large in Te- 
iingana as in Marathwara, as shown in the mar- 
ginal statement. It has already been stated 
that more of forest areas exist in Telingaiia 
than in Marathwara- This explains why ^ore 
of the Animists are to be found in the rural 
areas of Telingana than in those of Marathwara. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

Though the Census Commissioner for India has laid down that the 
creeds and practices of the various religions found in the State need not be 
dilated upon this time, the following brief notes, it is surmised, may not 
fail to interest the general reader.i^ 

121. Definition of Hinduism— Hinduism is a term more easily under- 
stood than explained. It has been well said that it includes ** a complex 
congeries of creeds and doctrines. It shelters within its portals^ monotheists, 
polytheists and pantheists; worshippers of the great gods Siva and Yishnu, 
or their female counterparts, as well as worshippers of the divine mothers, of 
the spirits of trees, rocks and streams and of the tutelary village deities. 

As pointed out by Sir Alfred Lyall, Hinduism ‘^is not exclusively- a 
religious denomination, but denotes also a country, and, to a certain extent, 

a race When a man tells me he is a Hindu, I know that he moans all 

three things taken together — religion, parentage and country 

Hinduism is a matter of birthright and inheritance. ....... it means a civil 

community quite as much as reli^ous association. A man does not become 
a Hindu but is born into Hinduism. ” To these three elements — religion, 
race .and country — social organization based on the caste system must be 
added. Those who stick to the question of country as the main essential 
of a Hindu are of opinion that all the inhabitants of India are Hindus 
unless they are Muhammadans or Christians. Others who give greater 
prominence to race say the word Hindu is equivalent to Arya and that all 
members of Indian castes including Jains, Sikhs‘and Buddhists should be 
regarded as Hindu. Others again are of the inclination that the only test 
to be taken is that of religious beliefs and that all those who believe in the 
Hindu religion must be regarded as Hindus. 

On the last occasion, at the instance of th© then Census Commissioner 

for India, who had laid down cer- 
tain tests { a summary of which 
is- given in the margin ) which, it 
was thought, would help in differ- 
entiating the' genuine Hindu 
from the Hindu in name pnlji 
the question ^ What is a Hindu?'' 
was discussed at great length in 
many of the Provincial Geilsus 
Reports. Some of the propound- 
ed tests referred to the beliefs of 
the, Hindu, others to his ' sooial 
standing and others. stiM to. his' 
relations with , the Brahmans, 
^ Fide para. 4 of the Mia Cemns Report of ISll. 


Suggested tests for castes whose claim to Hinduism 
is doubtful because they : — 

(1) deny the supremacy of the Brahmans# 

(2) do not receive the mantra from a Brahman or 

other recognised Hindu guru ; 

(S| deny the authority of the Vedas ; 

(4 do not worship the great Hindu gods ; 

(5) are not served by good Brahmans as family 

priests ; ^ 

(6) ha ve no Brahman priests at all ; 

(7) are denied access to the interior of ordinary 

Hindu temples ; 

(8| cause pollution 

(ft) by touch, I 

(6) within a certain distance ; 

(9) bury their dead and 
(10) eat beef and do not reverence the cow. 
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Ihe vaiied extent to which these tests were satisfied in difierent parts of 
India shows that there is no uniformity in the beliefs and practices obtain- 
ing within the pale of Hinduism in the diterent parts of India, it must, 
^wever, be noted that there are certain characteristics which mark off the 
Hindu from the followers of other religions. First and foremost amongst 
these must be i^ntioned the social organisation based on differentiation 
of functions. The other typical characteristics are the reverence paid to 
piiests, gurus and holy men wlio may not be Brahmans always ; the doo- 
ti Hies of and ffioksha- infiuencing • all ranks of the society; the 

woi ship of ancestors ; the acceptance of the Vedas and the Brahmanic^l 
scriptures ^and lastly “a deeply personal system of worship based essentially 
on^th.e belie! in one God manife^ing Himself in powers of varioiiR degrees 
of influence and goodness. ” 

122. Hindii sects — Hindus may be broadly divided into the three sects 
of Vaishnavas, Saiyas and Saktas, or worshippers of .Vishnu, Siva or Durga» 
the goddess wife of Siva, These main divisions have given birth to a num- 
ber of sects and sub-sects as the Ramanuja, Madhwa, Raman anda, Vallabha, 
Kabirpaiithi, Smarta, Ganpatya, Saiira and a host of others, it must, how'- 
ever, be noted that these sects overlap one another in a most extraordinary 
way and that the followers of Hinduism have not now that strong sectarian 
bias which distinguishes the mutually exclusive sects of other religions. 
The absence of a cut and dry creed combined with the latitude allowed in 
the variety of beliefs makes it impracticable to lay down a definite standard 
to differentiate the genuine Hindu from the non-Hindu Indian. 

1 23. The Lingayat sect. — Of the various Hindu sects, the Lingayats and 
the Manbhavs have had historical relations wdth this country. Basava, 
the founder of the former sect, flourished during the 12th centuiy 
and resided at Kalyani, the then capital of the "Western Clialukyan King- 
dom, now included in the Gulbarga district. He preached pure theism and 
inculcated the doctrine of equality of men. The Lingam^ or the phallic 
emblem of the god Siva, which was always to be worn on the person, gave 
rise to the name of the sect. To lay the axe at the very root of the caste 
system, Basava admitted as his disciples persons of all castes and of 
both sexes. Thus, it is said, that amongst his first disciples there were a 
goldsmith, a carpenter, a cowherd, a washerman, a Mang, a Burud and 
several others who belonged to low Hindu castes. The modern Lingayats, 
however, are divided into castes under the influence of their Hindu neigh- 
bours. They form one of the largest Hindu sects in the State and number 
€87,539 souls. More than five-sixths of them are found in the Gulbarga 
division. As compared with their strength in 1911, they suffered numeri- 
cally by over 9 per cent, due, no doubt, to the adverse circumstances of the 
last decade. It may, however, be stated that some members of the com- 
munity might have been returned as Hindus pure and simple, as they are 
now divided into caste groups such as Lingayat Telis, Lingayat Koshtis, etc., 
which would give the enumerator a reason for returning them as Hindus* 

124. The Manbhav sect— The popular belief is that the Manbhav sect 
was founded in the 14th century by one Krishna Bbatt, a very learned and 
talented Brahman of Paithan, in the Aurangabad district. This is repudiated 
by the Manbhavs themselves, who lay claim to high antiquity for their sect. 
Krishna Bhatt might have been one of the revivers of the sect as Ghakra- 
dhara a Karhada Brahman, was in the 13th century. Considerable light is 
thrown upon this vexed point by the religious literature of the sect which 
comprises above 400 volumes. The works are written either in Sanskrit or 
in Mitakshar ( a disguised language invented for the purpose ), the greater 
number however being in Marathi. The Marathi works seem, in style and 
diction older than the compositions of the oldest Marathi writers, 
MukuMraia Dyanadeva and Eknath, who flourised between the Ilth and 
13th ceBtimes Referring to them Dr. Bbandarkar. the eminent^ orientalist 
of Bombay writes : “ It is an interesting fact that these Panjabi Manbhavs 
should be explaining to us, Marathas, as they have been doing, some difficult 
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kashrama in Shaka 1194 (1272 A. D.). His disciple, Nagadeva Bhafefe, took 
un his wk and spread the sect far and wide and was consequently 

honoured with the title of Acha,i7a. 1“ a30^2A^m ^As^^the 

Chritra— he is said to have born m Shaka 1224 (1302 A. H.)- As tne 
Mlnbhay works thus ascribe to Chakradhara the revival of their creed and 
to Nagadeva its wide diffusion, there can be litt^ doubt that this sect was 
in exiftenoe earlier than the 13th century. The pnnopal monasteries of 
this sect are at Paithan, Nander. Mahur and Manur in these pomimons at 
Eltpui- in Berar. and Kanashi Charud in Kbandesh. The yotanes of this 
feet are to be found scattered over Northern In^ and in the Bomba,y 
Presidency, their establishments being at Broach, Indore, Mathura, Rawal- 
pindi Lahore, Jalandhar and Peshawar. The chief temple of this sect is 
that of Panchaleshvar. which every newly installed maJmni, or spintuM head 
of the sect, has to visit before assuming his powers. The tenets of the sect 
Brescribe the exclusive worship of Krishna, the disregard of all caste rules, 
and a life of mendicancy. Some of the Manbhavs follow ordina^ pursuits 
at the present day and those of them who strictly adhere to their creed 
wander about as beggars clothed in black. 


It may be noted in passing that both these sects the Lingayat and 
the Manbhav — which had at the beginning professed to be against easCe 
distinctions have gradually come to adopt such distinctions among them- 
selves. 


125 jaimsm— Jainism is a religion of high antiquity. Some of the 
scholars competent to express an opinion on the subject assign its existence 
in the Vedio period. In fact, it seems to have, originated as a protestant sect 
condemning Vedic sacrifices and rituals. . It, of course, rejects the Vedas and 
inculcates the worship of the twentyfour saints-- Tirthankaras or perfect 
Jihas. In the Jain Gazette, November 1921, a Jain is defined as a man 
who believes that the soul of man or any living being can by proper train- 
ing, etc., become omniscient like the soul of Jiiial, conqueror of all passions ; 
that the world consists of six external, uncreated, inclestnietible substances 
and that the path to eternal freedom lies along the triple road of right be- 
lief, right knowledge and right action as disclosed in the Jain sacred books^ 
in accordance with the tradition of Lord Mahavira. ” The Jains are 
divided into 3 sects— Digambaras, Svetambaras and Sthanakvasis. The 
main difierence between the beliefs of the Digambaras and Svetambaras is 
that, while the former deny to women the hope of attaining nirvana, the 
latter assert that the gentler sex is not in any way debarred from obtaining 
the final redemption. Lonkashah, a Svetambara Jain, who flourished about 
1640 A. D., led a movement that idolatry had no place in the authoritative 
Jain canon. His followers are known as the Sthanakvasis. As on the pre- 
vious ocoasiou, no provision w^as made at the present Census to return sects, 
it is not possible to say which of these sects predominates among the Jains 
enumerated in this State. 


The Jains are decidedly a commercial community and live in amity with 
their Hindu neighbours. Although the sect had for its aim the abolition of 
the caste system, Brahmanicai influences prevailed to such an extent that 
the Jains are now broken up into numerous sub-castes, some of which are 
territorial and others occupational divisions, such as Oswal, Agarwal, Jaiswal, 
Kambhoja, etc. The ideas and beliefs of the average Jain are now tinged 
with Hinduism. He has come to adopt the caste system and is 'a believer 
in the doctrines of transmigration and Karma, and shows reverence to the 
Hindu gods next to the Tirthankaras, seeking, occasionally, the ministration 
of the Brahman in his social ceremonies. The Jains at the present day 
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lia¥e BO objeotioas to enter into matrimonial relations with the Hindu sec- 
tions of their coiTesponding castes. In fact, some castes contain followers of 
both the religions. Thus, there is quite a possibility of some of the Jains 
being returned as Hindus, which, to a certain extent, seems to account for 
the decrease in the numbers of the Jains in this country as compared with 
their strength in 1911. 

126. ^Sikhism. — Sikhism as a distinct creed is comparatively modem. 

Its ^ leading doctrines — the .divine unity, the brotherhood of man, the 
rejection of caste and the uselessness of idol worship have been preached in 
India for many centuries by a long and distinguished line of Hindu religious 
reformers. They were not novel when they took root among the sturdy pea- 
santry of the Eastern Punjab in' the fifteenth century.^’* The Sikhs too 
have had an historical connection with the State. Their last guru founded a 
monastery at Nander in these Dominions, which is still a place of pilgrimage 
to this community. They are divided into two sects ; Keshdhari oi\ those 
who wear the hair (kesh) long according- to the ordinances of their last 
guru, and Sahjdhari. There is, however, very little difference between the 
two sects and there is no bar on inter-marriages between the two. Both 
alike reverence the Granth, a book containing the utterances of Nanak and 
other gurus. Ori^nally strict monotheists, the Sikhs have now come to be 
believers in the Hindu doctrines of transmigration and Karma and in the 
three Hindu modes of attaining union with the Supreme Being. So far do» 
they seem to have become Hinduised under the influence of their neigh- 
bours that it is not rare to see a bearded Sikh worship regularly at a 
Hanuman-tempie in the City. 

1 27. Islam . — Islam, as its very name indicates, means resignation 
to the will of God. Its five cardinal principles are : 

(1) Kalma, or the belief in the one God as alone worthy of worship 
and Muhammad as His Prophet ; 

(2) Salat (Namaz), or the daily five times prayers ; 

*3) Soum (Roza), or the fast of the month of Ramzan ; 

(4) Zakat, or the legal alms and 

(5) HaJJ, or the pilgrimage to the Holy Mecca. 

The last two are not incumbent on each and every Muslim but on 
those alone who can afford them. It has no counterpart of the bewildering 
diversity of religious beliefs collected under the name of Hinduism and 
hence, whatever the sectarian difierenoes amongst the Muslims, none can 
renounce the five essential duties of a Muslim enunciated above, ail being 
limited as to their inain tenets by the teaching of a single book, the Holy 
Qoran. Whether a Muslim (according to his sect) be a Sunni or a Shia, or 
a Wahabi or a Mehdavi, his fundamental religious beliefs would, in no case. 
Justify his being classed other than a Muslim. The account of the origin 
and sects of Islam given in the Census Report of 1891^though not very 
sufficient to give a non-Muslim an idea of Islam and its sects. No 
additions to that description have therefore been thought necessary in the 

present Report. : 

^ Sir T; W. Holderness* Peoples & Problems in India, page 12B. 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE IJI. — Chbistians — Number and Variations, 


DIsteicfe anfl Natural 
Division 


Actual number of Christians in 


Variation per cent 


1911 1 1901 I 1891 ! 1881 1 1911-1921 jl90I-'l‘.ai 1 


1881-1891 1881-1921 


TeMngana 

Hyderabad City 

Atraf-i-Balda 

Warangal 

Karininagar 

Adilabad 

Meclak 

Nizamabad 

Mahbnbnagar 

Nalgonda 

Maratlhiwars 

Aurangabad 

Bhir 

Hander 

Parbhani 

Gnibarga 

Osmanabad 

Kaichnr 

Bld&r 


62,656 54,296 22,996 20,4291 13,614 

49,937 44,064 18,727 16,982 11,931 

18,717 16,240 14,201 14,375 11,270 


12,719 10,232 4,269 3,447 
* 5,228 '6,869 2,873 1,929 


+13*3 

+ 135*2 

+ 10*2 

4 42*3 

—15*5 

+ 14*3 

—1*2 

+27*5 

—19*2 

+ 151*6 

+9*6 

—19*8 

—3*1 

+626*4 

+6:8 

+8,477*7 

+ 169*7 

+ 173*8 

+10*8 

+9,550*0 

+2,332*1 

+ 180*0 



+ 204*2 

+ 399.5 

+316*0 

+ 1,225*0 

+205-4 

+466‘8 

+217*6 

+3,900*0 

+ 159*4 

+ 25*6 

+196*6 

+830*7 

+6*3 

+771*0 

+798*5 

+382*1 

+ 24-3 

+ 139*6 

+ 23'8 

+ 104*8 

—17*9 

+ 121*6 

+48*4 

+18S-B 

+2,950*0 

—97*8 

—37*8 

+169*6 

—53-6 

+ 666*6 

* +350*0 


—11*9 

+ 463 0 

+7*4 

—57*8 

+ 27*7 

+ 149*1 

— 1*6 

—15*9 

-14*2 

+400*0 

—76*6 

+336'7 

+ 15*4 

•+131*5 

+ 15*4 

+164*4 

+843*6 

+2,406*6 

—28*5 

... 


+ 3SO-2 


^ +78*4 

+64,g77*8 
+78,950*0 
+9,628*6 
4-83,687*5 
+219,800*0] 
+8,900*0 
+40,035-7 


+680*7! 
+7*0' 
+32*0 
-1-107*6! 
+ 163*1| 
+340-S! 
+716*1] 

+3,548*0: 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Religion of urban and rural pobulation. 


I Number per 10>000 of Urban population I Number per 10,000 o( Rural population 


Natural Division 



Tolingana 

Marath*wara 


6,185 3,404| 167 170^ 

6,102 3,495' 80 260‘ 

6,292 3,290 275 54! 


42 32| 8,793| 792 364 38 

22 4l| 8,850i 638 603 67 

67 22 : 8,732 1,005 221 18 



SUBSIDIABY TABIiB V- — Numbbb and Peopobtion of Oitidisbd Animists. 
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CHAPTER ¥. 

AGE. 


128. Geaeral. — ^The statistics relating to age are useful in , 'two ways. 
Firstly^ tlie birth and death rates and the probable duration of life at differ- 
ent ages can be oaloulated from these statistics. Secondly, in oombination 
with other data^ they indicate the results of such social practices as early 
marriage, enforced widowhood and the like. They also throw light on the 
liability to certain infirmities at various periods of life and show, by the 
variations in the age-distribution of the population from time to time® the 
effeots of famine or such other public calamities. 

129. Reference to Statistics.— Imperial Table VII exhibits the statistics 
regarding the age-distribution of the population for the State as a whole, and 
for the districts and the City sepai'ately. Imperial Table XIV deals with 
certain selected castes and shows their distribution by age and civil condi- 
tion. In addition to these, all the Imperial Tables bearing on sex, civil 
condition, literacy and infirmities show the distribution of the population 
concerned by age also. To facilitate the comprehension of .the statistic# 
contained in great detail in the Imperial Tables* the following eight Subsi- 
diary Tables, which bring out the salient features of the statistics more 
prominently to notice by means of comparative and proportionate figures,, 
are appended to this Chapter : — 


(1) Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex (of all religions) by annual 

age periods. 

(2) Age distribution of 10,000 of eadh sex in the State and each 

natural division. 

(8) Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion, 

(4) Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

(4) (a) Proportion of children under 12 and of persons over 40 to 

those aged 15-40 in certain castes; also of married females 
aged 15-40 per 100 females. 

(5) Proportion of children under 10 and of persons 60 and over to 
those aged 15-40; also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 fe- 
males. 


(5-a) Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over^ 60 to 
those aged 15-40 in certain religions ; also of married fe- 
males aged 15-40 per 100 females. 


(6) Variation in population at certain age periods. 

(7) Reported birth-rate by sex and natural divisions. 

(8) Reported death-rate by sex and natural divisions, 

130. The inacxiiracy of the Age Returns.— In a stationary or growing 
Dopulation, one would expect the number at each age to go on steadily 
decreasing as the age advances. It is not quite so in this State and the actual 
figures show some capricious irregularities, as in other parts of Indiaf owing 
to certain disturbing influences. : 


Enumerators were instruoted to enter in column (7) oi the Census 
schedule the number of years each person completed, and to write out the 
word finfanf for cMldern less than one year old., SuparviBors^ of 

copyists were further directed that in case column (7) was left blanfc jer- 
who were literate should be assumed, to be of some age over 12, those 
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CHAPTER V — AGE 


' who were workers, over 15, and those who were un-married, married or 
widowed should, if maleSj be taken to be of some age ■under 15, between 15 
and 50, and over 50, respectively, and if females, under 12, between 12 and 
40, and over 40j respectively. In the case of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
the age limits for married persons were to be taken as 30-55 for males and 
22-50 for females. Though the directions were sufficiently intelligible, the 
. statistics regarding age cannot be expected to be quite accurate. - As a 
magistrate, I happened _ to notice that no witness ever gave out even his 
approximate* age and that more often than not very absurd replies were made 
to the question What is your age?” As such, I may state that modi reliance 
cannot be placed on the age returns in this country. There are certain in- 
iuenoes which cause over- statement as well as under-statement of age. 
Even in European countries, the entries of age are but approx iiimtioiis. 

■ Elderly spinsters are' prone to under-state their age, while very old people- 
are likely to exaggerate their age, unintentionally though it may be. Then 
there is a general tendency to plump on 'certain favourite numbers — usual- 
ly the even or odd muitiples of 5. Regarding these tendencies, it is. observ- 
ed in the England and Wales Census Report of 1911 “there are many thou- 
sands of oases in which persons are returned as 30, 40, 50 etc., though they 

are actually a few years above or below one of those ages Not only is the 

heaping up at the multiples of 10 followed by depression at the next age 

but .speaking generally the frequency of all the “ odd” years of life 

(multiples of 5 excepted) is less than that of the “even” years between the 
ages 25 and 70. There are undoubtedly many cases of wilfully false state- 
ment of age, some persons being returned as many years older and others 
as many years younger than their true age. The general effect of such 

misstatement appears to be inconsiderable, except among females in early 

adult life The number of females aged 20-25 and 25-30 is dispropor- 

tionately high. This may be due either to immigration or to wilful mis- 
statement of age, the tendency to which, in this period of female-life, has 
frequently been commented upon.” In the India Census Report of 1911 
also, it is noticed that “ of the total number of persons returned at the age 
of 10 and upwards, the ages of no less than 31 per cent, were shown as 
multiples of 10 and 22 per cent, as uneven multiples of 5.” 

In India, it is rare for an average person to be able to give 

out his age off-hand. Horoscopes are maintained among an extremely small 
minority of the population and even these certainly do not refer to such re 
cords to find out their exact age, when the enumerator comes round. 
Hence the age entered in the Census schedule is almost universally the re- 
sult of a guess and naturally shows a preference for round numbers. Inten- 
tional misstatements are made in India (and Hyderabad is no exception) 
in reference to the age of unmarried giiist who are invariably returned as 
younger than they really are. Widowers also commonly under-state their 
age for obvious reasons. On the other hand, young wives blessed with a 
number of children generally over-state their age to avoid the effect of the 
^evii eye/ and persons on the other* side of 50 are prone to exaggerate their 
age from ignorance as well. as for the veneration felt for old persons both 
among the Hindus and' the Musalmans. 

In addition to these intentional iinder-and over-statements, and prefer- 
ence to figures which are multiples of 5, there is yet another source of 
•inaccuracy caused by the tendency to give out the enrrent year instead of 
the completed year of age and the popular mode of ageing infants. Comment- 
ing on the latter and the probable meaning of the return of ages *‘0-10 ”, 
Sir E. A. Gait observes in the Bengal Census Report of 1901 ‘‘ it would 
seem that the word * infant ' will include all children under one year of age, 
and also some over that age who are still at the mothers breast, that the 
year 1 will include such children between the ages of 1 and 1| as are not 
olaased as ‘infants' and also possibly some children under 1 year of age who 
should, under the rules, have been entered as ‘infant the year 2, all children 
from about 1|> to 2| years of age, and the year 3 those from 2| to B ; while 
from 4 onwards the age actually returned will be a year in excess of tfie 
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actual facts, so that the return for the yeai-s “ 0-5 ” will include only those 
who have not completed their 4th year, while that for ‘ 5-10' will include all 
who have completed their 4th but have not completed the 10th year of their 
age. There are, however, other complications ” 

The aberrations caused by such disturbing factors are noticeable in the 
age retui-ns of all the Indian Provinces. It may, however, be pointed out 
that in as much as the errors, which thus usually render the actual figures 
inaccurate, occur in every Census and are fairly constant, the statistics 
regarding age may be taken as showing to a certain extent the periodic 
changes which occur in the age distribution of the State as a whole from 
one Census to another. 

ist- Samples Age Return at individual year of age.— At every Census, 
a record is made of the actual ages returned by 100,000 females and the same 
number of males in regions, where the natural distribution of the popu- 
lation by age periods is not likely to have been much disturbed by famine, 
epidemics or other causes. As the decade immediately preceding the present 
Census was marred by such natural catastrophes, very great care bad to be 
exercised in selecting such localities. The result of the tabulation of the popu- 
lation of the places selected this time is given in Subsidiary Table I at the 
end of the Chapter and is also illustrated graphically in the diagrams on the 
next two pages : — 
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132, Peculiarities of the Sample Returns.— If the ages had been oorreotiy 
recorded, the graphs in the preceding diagrams would have exhibited smooth 
curves falling away gradually from 2,1^^ (for males) and 2,546 (for females) 
at age 0 to the base line. As they stand, they show how erratic the returns 
of age are. liie infloenoes referred to in the preceding paragraph as affecting 
age returns can ail be traced here. For example, ^ the graphs 
mount up at ages which are multiples of 5 or 10 showing concentra- 
tion on these ages, and smooth down at other ages. 
The marginal statement shows the order of preference 
of particular terminal digits in the actual ages recorded 
in the samples. On page 156 of the India Census 
Report of 1911 is given a Table showing, for six major 
Provinces, the numbers returned in respect of each 
digit of age, the mean values for the Provinces, and 
the order in which the several digits were recorded 
A reference to this Table shows that the order of the 
digits 0, 5, 2, 8, 6, 4 and 9 in the Hyderabad returns is 
identically the same as in the Provinces dealt with in 
the all India Report. Only the digit 1, which 

is superseded by S and 7 in five of the Provinces, is preferred to a greater 
extent than these digits in the Hyderabad returns. Its position in this 
pspeot is similar to what the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh presented 
in 1911. A glance at the statement will further show that more than one- 
third of the population concerned in the special returns have preferred 0 L e*, 
have given their ages as 10, 20, 30, etc., while nearly one-fffth of the total num- 
ber have stuck to 5 (in respect of ages 5, 
15, 25, etc). It may be noted in this 
connection that the Census figures of 
European countries also show simila.r 
anomalies though to a much less marked 
extent. The United States Census Bureau 
in studying the error due to the abnormal 
use of round numbers has made use of a 
measure termed the ‘ Index of Concentra- 
tion .* This is taken to be the percentage 
which the number reported as multiples of 
5 forms of one-fifth of the total number 
between ages 28 to 62 years, inclusive. 
The marginal statement shows that the 
indices of concentration of European 
countries (taken from C. C. Whipple’s Vital Statistics) are much less than 
those of the Indian Provinces, proving that the errors due to round numbers 
axe much more prominent in the latter than in the former countries. 

133. Errors of Even and Round numbers,-— A reference to the sample age 
diagrams will clearly show that there is a large depression at age 1 owing, no 
doubt, to the mode of ageing children already referred to and the fact that, 
the term infant being generally understood to mean un%voaned children, 
a number of such children at age 1 and over are often wrongly returned as 
infants only. The elevations at 2 are made less than they otherwise would 
have been by transference of persons probably belonging thereto to the 
adjacent 0. The small number of children at the age of 1, as compared 
with that of infants and of children at 2, suggests that there is also a ten- 
dency to return as being 2 years old, children who are perhaps eighteen or 
twenty months old. At 3, while there is a rise in the case of male children 
there is a depression in the case of female children as compared witli 
their relative positions at 2.“ At 4 and 5 there is a considerable rise both 
among male and female children, and for the first time the number of the 
male children exceeds that of the female at 5. The decreases at 7 and 9 
show the preference given to even numbers. In the case of the Brahman girls, 
tradition assigns 8 as the age when they become Kamya or marriageable 
maidens, and states that great merit will accrue to the parents who give 
away their daughters in marriage at this age. Such being the case, those who 
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have ^passed this age and have oompleted even their 9th year, but are not 
mairieda would generally be returned at 8 only by the Brahmans and those 
who. unfortunately mimio their practice in this matter. This would 
seem to account for . such a low number of girls at 9, thp figure being 
about f of the number at 8 and ^ of that at 10. At 10 again the preference 
for round numbers is evident. At ages 8 to 10 females are less in number 
than males, for reasons already given. From 10 upwards, multiples of 5 
are generally more favoured than their neighbours on either side, while at the 
same time even^^ ages are preferred to “ odd^ ones. The lumping of ages 
at 10, 12, 15, 18, 20, etc., may easily be seen from the diagrams. Age 25 
claims the highest number of males, and SO the highest number of females. 
Females predominate at ages 0—4, 20, SO, 40 and 55, while males show 
larger numbers at 5, 10, 15, 25» S5, 45 and 50, proving that females, who are 
generally ignorant of their’ ages, are more prone to give their ages as even 
multiples of 5 than men. Ages above 65 need not be considered as the 
figures are vitiated by ignorance and exaggeration in both the sexes. 

It is not an easy task for a layman to eliminate the effects of these in- 
fluences, which detract from the accuracy of the age returns, and® therefore, 
the Government of India engage the services of an expert actuary to examine 
and report upon the age statistics for the whole of India and for certain 
Provinces. 

1 34, Comparison with Previous Censuses. — The statement given on 
page 112, which is an abstract of Subsidiary Table II, compares the present 
age distribution permille of the population with that at each of the previous 
Censuses. The accompanying diagrams illustrate graphical iy the variations 
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proportional numbers of males enumerated at various ages in IS2I. 
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in the male and the female proportions at the present Census as compared 
with the figures for the past two Censuses. 


Age period 

Males 

Fepales 

1881 
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19tl 
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1921 
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The effects of famine and high prices and those of epidemics like plague 
and influenza can all be traced in the above statement. Famine generally 
affects both the young and the old. The famine of 1877 — 78 greatly lowered 
the number of children (0*5) at the 1881 Census. This decrease affected 
the figures of the group (10*15) at the next Census and of (20-25) at the 
following Census too, as indicated by (a) in the statement above. This 
should have naturally affected the age-group (80-35) at the 1911 Census. 
The figures, however, do not show any decrease. On the contrary^ 
they represent an increase due probably to immigration of able- 
bodied persons, as the decade 1901 — 1911 was a prosperous one. 
However, the effect seems to assert itself in the age period 40-45 
in 1921. How the famine affected old persons can be traced by noting 
the figures in the age-groups above, say, 45 years. In 1881, the groups^ 
45-50 and above, all show small proportions of persons, and this effect of the 
famine can be traced further through the subsequent decades as indicated 
by {€) in the statement. In the same way, the famine of 1898 — 99 consider- 
ably thinned the number of children in 1901 and adversely affected those 
aged 10-15 in 1911 and those aged 20-25 in 1921 as indicated by (5). The 
period 1911 — 21, as noted in the preceding Chapters, has been a very bad one 
for the growth of the population. The visitations of plague and influenza, 
and the high prices of foodstuffs, which preyailed during the decade, have 
left their dire mark on the age distribution of the population. Thus the 
children returned at. the age-group (0-5) in 1911 must have entered the 
group 10-15 in 1921. A comparison betw^een the two proportionate figures 
shows that the number in the latter group has sustained considerable loss, 
the female children suffering more than the male children. In the same 
w^ay, those who had been in the group 5*10 in 1911 and who occupied the 
group 15-20 in 1921 show an enormous decrease, both the sexes having 
been equally affected. 

So much for the young. Let us look at the number of those in the 
prime of life in 1911, and see what loss their i^anks have sustained during 
the unfortunate period 1911— 21. Those who were in the group 25-30,. 
80-35, 35-40, or 40-45 in 1911 and who may be expected to be in the group, 
ten years higher, in 1921, show great diminution in their numbers, caused, 
no doubt, by the combined effects of plague, influenza and high prices. In 
this case also, females show proportionately a higher loss than males. Thus, 
it would seem that the calamities of the decade were very adverse to female 
life and that female children, as well as females at the productive ages, 
were affected in a greater measure than males of such ages, though both 
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were carried away in large numbers. A glance at the diagrams will prove 
that, as compared with the previous two Censuses, the proportion of both 
males and females at the ages 20-35 to the total population has been the 
lowest in 1921. Hovv famines have affected the growth of the population 

by iiiereasing the deatb-rate and by lowering tbe general birtb-rate will be 
oonsiderea sbortly. 


135. Variations at ce^in Age Periods.— In the Madras Census Report 

of i9il| Mr, Moloay published soine interesting bgiires showing the propor- 
tion of males and fem iles at certain age-periods slightly different frcMn those 
adopted in the Subsidiary Tables. For males, lie chose the periods 0—5 
(childhood), 5-15_ (school), 15-20 ^student or apprentice), 20-45 (hou8eholder)i 
45 anci upwards (old age). For females, he chose the periods 0-5 (childhood) 
540 (school), 10-15 (adolescent), 15-35 (married life) and 85 and over (old 
age). ^ These age periods seem to be equally suitable to conditions 'preYatiing 
in this State and indicate clearly the loss sustained by the country in the 
matter of infants^ as wpH as of householders. The marginal statements 
show the distribution of 10,000 of each sex at each of these periods at the 
last four Censuses. The figures in- 
dicate that, as compared with 1911, males 

there has been a decrease of 212 in 
the proportion of male children and 
238 in that of female children. To 
begin with, the famine of 1898-1900 
affected the number of children and 
reduced their proportion, as evidenced 
by the figures for 1901. They rose 

when conditions were more congenial females 

in the decade 1901-1911. They have 
now fallen off again as a result of the 
low birth-rate and high death-rate 
caused by the epidemics, etc., of 1911- 
1921, especially during the latter hall 
of the decade, it must at the same 
time be noted that the combined 
effects of famine, pestilences and 
high prices of the decade have wrought much greater havoc aritong children 
than the famine of 1898-1900. In fact, the present proportions are the 
lowest for the past 80 years. Let us now glance at tbe figiires in the 
other age groups, and see how the constitution of the population at these 
ages has varied from decade to decade. To facilitate comparison, let the 
figures bo grouped under proper heads, as shown in the siib-joined Table 
which indicates clearly the variations in the proportion of males and 
females to the total population from decade to decade. 
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5-16 
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90-46 
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1,157 

2,660 
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1,676 

1911 

1,369 

2387 
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1901 
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It would appear that the weakening of the adolescents during the 
petiod 1901-11 furnished an additional cause for the lowering of the pr o- 
portion of infants in 19 11 -2 L Above all, it must be noted that the 
proportion of householders has been steadily declining these 30 and 

the decrease has assumed alarming proportions in the present decade, so 
that there is now reason to fear that the next decade also may not witness 
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betterment in, the proportion of infants. However, as the condition of adoles- 
cents has improved now, as compared with their position in 1911, except 
in the case of the male adolescents aged 15-20, it is expected that these per- 
sons would have added to the population and made good, to a certain extent, 
the deficiency in children by the time the next Census is taken. 

Let us BOW compare the variations which have occurred at these age- 
groups in the sex-constitution of the population in the State with the corres- 
ponding variations in an adjoining British India Province, viz., the Madras 
Presidency, and see bow^ the two populations have fared during the past 30 
years. The statement below exhibits the changes which these proportions 
have undergone since 1891. It shows that, while the condition of the 
adolescents and old persons in the two places is now more favourable than 
it was 30 years ago, the loss in infants and householders has been very 
high— proportionately much higher in the State than io the Madras Presi- 
dency — and that, while the householders and the adolescents can be 
reasonably expected in Madras to repair the loss in infants, the hope of 
Hyderabad in that direction centres more in the adolescents than in the 
householders. Thus it seems that Hyderabad w^ould require a longer time 
to recoup its losses and to show a normal population than Madras. 
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! 
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0-5 

0-5 

5 20 

5-15 

20-45 

15-35 

45 and 
over 

35 and 
over 

Hyderabad 

... i —272 

i —322 1 

-1-240 

+393 

I —192 

-291 

4 224 

! +220 

Madras 

... j -262 

--‘285 j 

+ 157 

+217 

j -75 

— 23 j 

+ m> 
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1 36. Variation in Population at different Age Periods. — Subsidiary Table 
" VI shows the percentage variations in the population at certain age periods 
at each of the last four Censuses. An abstract of this is given in the margin, 
indicating the changes which have occurred at each age period during 

, the decade under 

; . v . I review. A glance 

i" i ' at this will show^ 

; Period UiviHious jAii agus o-io | 10-15 j 15-10 j ; how the population 

! — , 1 1 sufiered not 

5 I o-o i --10*2 ; — 6’6 j +0 i i ooly as a whole 

\ \ t I -3^7 i "'ro I I but also at such im- 

„i _ i. i ■ __l portant age periods 

jis O-iO and 15-40. 

Telingana shows a greater loss tlrm Miirathwara in tlie age period 0-10 ; in 
fact, its decline in the proportion of ciiildren is more than four times the 
proportionate loss in Maratbwara. On the other band, Marathwara shows 
a greater decline in the prociuctive ages 15-40. Its loss in this respect is 
more than double that of ‘j'elingana. On the whole, Marathwara It4s 
sustained a heavy loss in all age periods except the last (bO and over), 
where it shows a gain, ns against a falling off presented by Telingana. In 
this connection we may recollect \^•hat has been noticed in Chapter III that 
the number of emigi'ants to the Bombay Presidency is vastly larger than 
that to the Madras Presidency, and that the Marathwara people seem to go 
in larger numbers to Bombay than the T'elingana people to Madras. This 
assumption would seem to gain strength from the fact that, though both 
parts of the country were equally affected by the calamities of the decade, 
Marathwara shows a greater loss among its able-bodied persons than 
Telingana, proving that more of its adults must have gone out to the 
Bombay side in search of employment during the famine days than those 
of Telingana to the Madras side. If statistics regarding the ages of 
emigrants were available, this tendency could have been better., estabiished. 
Subsidiary Table VI further points out that, among the districts^ Medak, 
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Nizamab.ad and Nalgonda in Teiingana and Aurangabad, Bhii* and ■Raichiir 
in Maratliwara^have suffered more heavily in the proportion of their popula- 
tion at age-group 0*10, that Earimnagar and Nizamabad in Teiingana and 
Aurangabad, Bhir, Nander, Osmanabad and Bidar in Marathwara have lost 
considerably in their population at ages 15-40; and that Nizamabad in 
Teiingana and Aurangabad, Bhir, Parbhani, Raichur and Bidar in Marath- 
wara have sustained heavy loss at ages 40-60 also. In other words^ one 
district in Teiingana ' (Nizamabad) and four in Marathwara (Aurangabad, 
Bhir, Raichur and Bidar) have fared the worst during the decade under 
review. It may be observed that on the whole the percentage variations 
corroborate what has been stated in the preceding paragraphs. 

137. Variation in the Age Distribution of the City and the State Popula- 
tion' compared. 

The marginal 
8 1 at emeu t 
shows the per- 
centage varia- 
'tions - in the 
population of 
Hyderabad 

City at certain age periods, as compared with the changes in the State popu- 
lation as a whole at the corresponding age-groups during the decade 1911-21. 
The City population has not only sufered heavily on the whole but has also 
declined considerably at all age periods, as evidenced by the marginal state- 
ment above, the loss at the extremes of life being highly remarkable. 

A reference to Subsidiary Table VIII will show that the death-rate, 
both among males and females, was much higher in the City throughout 
the decade than in the State as a whole or in either of the natural 
divisions. The high prices, of foodstuffs, which reigned during the period, 
the visitations of plague thrice during the decade, and the scoui^e of 
influenza disturbed the age constitution of the City to a very great extent. 
The combined effect of these calamities resulted in the decimation of the 
population at all ages. It may also be noted that the City has suffered in 
this respect to a m uch. greater extent than the Teiingana part of the country 
in which it is situated. As the (Jity attracts a large number of immigrants, 
one would expect the age group 15-40 to show a better proportion here than 
in the State as a whole. But contrary to expectations, the City shows 
a worse record in this respect than the State and consequently its position 
as regards the age-group 0-10 is Also much lower than that of the whole 
country. 

138. Age Distribution among various Religionists. — The following Table 
compares the age distribution per mille of the population of the State as a 
whole with the corresponding proportions of the various religionists of both 
sexes in 1911-21 : — 
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' Tim above Table shows that, while all the numerically important religi- 
one TOihinamties have in the proportion ' of their' children (both 

■male and female)- aged' 0-5, they have a better record at ages 5-10. ' This 
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would iadioate thali those who were bom daring the first half of the decade 
breasted the cal amities of the latter half better than those bom in the latter 
period. The age-group 10-15 shows a better record, but the next one ( 15 - 20 ) 
presents a decline in both sexes and among both the Hindus and ‘the Miisal- 
manSy while the Christian males and the Animistic females show an improve- 
ments The most productive ages 20-40 repeat a miserable tale. HindiWj, 
Musaliiians and Christians all show a decline in the proportions their 
males and females as compared with the corresponding figures of a decade 
agOg only the Animist males show a slight increase. In the ^group ( 40 - 60 ), 
females show a rise among, the Hindus, Christians and Animists and males 
among the Christians and Animists, while the Mnsalmans indicate a 
decline among males and little or no change in the female proportion. On 
the whole, the proportion of old persons is highest among the Mnsalmans. 
Next in order come the Hindus and the Animists, and lastly the Christians. 
As regards the Christians it must be noted that, owing to the retirement 
and repatriation of British soldiers stationed in the cantonments and of 
railway employees, the proportion of old people in the oomrauoity Is largely 
reduced. On the other hand^ the proportionately low figures shown by the 
Animists as regards their old folk and the high figures shown against *0-6' 
prove that the primitive man, though very prolific, is short lived, dwelling as 
he does in mountain fastnesses and forest lands and falling an easy prey to 
malaria and other epidemics. 

1 39. Sex Constitution according to Age, Caste, Race, etc. — Turning now 
to Subsidiary Table IV, which shows the proportionate constitution 
of the population at various age groups, as presented by some castes 
of the Hindus, certain sects of the Musaimans and a few Animistic 
tribes, we find that the majority of the Hindu castes show a preponderance 
of female children aged 0-5 over male children of that age period. Only the 
Lingajat, the Sale, the Dhangar and the low castes, Mala and Madiga, 
present a higher proportion of male children. The Brahman shows the 
lowest proportion of male children (94 per miiia) and the Dhangar, the 
lowest proportion of female children (111 per miiie). Taking the male and the 
female children together, we find the Brahman worst ofi as the. communi- 
ty shows a proportion of only 224 children per mille of its total population, 
as against a proportion ranging from 230 to 310 presented by the other 
Hindu castes. Next to the &ahman come, in an ascending scale, the 
Dhangar, the Mutrasi, the Mala, the Kapu and the Madiga, while the 
Mahar stands at the highest rung in this matter, followed at a distance by- 
the Sale, the Goundla, the Lingayat, the Mang and the Teiaga. -Among 
the Musaimans, the Sheikh occupies the position of preeminencJin the matter 
of the proportion of mala children (0-5)and the Pathan in the case of female 
children, (0-5), while the Syed comes last in both respects. It may be noted 
in this connection that though female children predominate in these classes 
also, the proportions which the children of both sexes bear to the popu- 
lation of each of these classes fall short of what many of the Hindu castes 
show. The Christians present better proportions of both male and female 
children than the Musaimans. Among the Animists, the Lambada presents 
a higher proportion of children, both male and female, than the Gond. In 
fact, the Lambadas have the highest proportion of children as compared 
with any community or caste of the State. 

In the next group (6-12) again? the Bi*ahman occupies a lower position 
than tliat of most of the castes. The Maratha presents the lowest propor- 
tion of male children {80 per mille) and the Komati the lowest proportion 
of female children {123 per mille), the highest proportion of both male and 
female children being shown by the Mahar, 198 and 193 per mille respeotive- 
Jy, In this age-period also, the Sheikh leads with a proportion of 154. male 
and 164 female children to every 1,000 of each sex of the community. •* The 
Syed stands second in the matter of male children, but in the case of female 
children, the Pathan is better off. The Lambada holds his own in this 
ginup also. In the age-group 12-15, the Brahman continues to hold a low 
position both as regards males and females and is superior to only such castes 
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as the Dhangar? the Lingayatj the Mang, and the Mahar, The highest propor- 
tion of males in this group is shown by the Mala (149) and that of the fe- 
males (152) by the Gonndla. Among the Mnsalmans, the Sheikh yields 
place to the Syed both. as regards male and female proportions. The Syed 
leads with 114 males and 91 females per mille of their respective population. 
Among the Andmists, the Gond for the first time rises superior to the 
Lambada in the proportion of both jriales and females. 

Coming now to the most important group 15-40, we find the Brahman' 
presenting a better proportion than in all the preceding groups. The 
community is next to only the Maratha afe regards the male proportion and 
inferior to only the Koli, Madiga and Mala as regards the female proportion, 
the highest proportion for males (443 per mille) having fallen to the lot of 
the Maratha and that for females (428) to the Koli. The Mnsalmans also 
show a much higher proportion in this group than in the rest. The Pathan 
presents the highest proportion of males (442 per mille) and is followed by 
the Sheikh and the Syed, whilst the Sheikh shows the highest proportion 
of females (397 per mille). The Gond maintains his superiority to the 
Lambada in this group also and shows higher proportion of males and 
females than what the Lambada can present. The next group '40 and over’ 
turns the tables against the lower castes, the ‘‘depressed classes.” It shows 
that the Gonndla, the Koli, the Madiga, the Mang and the Mala have ail 
short lives. The Brahcaan presents a high male, but a low female, propor- 
tion. In the matter of the male proportion, this community stands third 
amongst the selected castes, but in the case of the female proportion more 
than 50 per cent, of the selected castes show higher figures. This low female 
proportion would seem to demonstrate the evil effects of child -marriage and 
forced maternity which custom imposes more rigorously upon the Brahman 
girl than upon any of the other castes. On the whole, the Dhangar shows 
the highest proportion of males and the Komati, the highest proportion of 
females in this age-group, while the Goundla occupies the lowest position in 
both cases. Glancing at the statistics for other religions, v^e find that the 
Syeds are not only longer -lived than the Pathans and Sheikhs but are also 
messed with longer lives than any of the selected Hindu castes. Among 
the Animists, the Gond male has a shorter duration of life than the Lam- 
bada male, but the Gond female beats out the Lambada female in the matter 
of longevity. It may be noted in passing that more than 80 per cent, of the 
selected Hindu castes, all the Musalman sects, and the Animists show a 
preponderance of females over males in the age period ‘ 40 and over/ pro- 
ving that once they pass the most critical period of their lives — age period 
15-40 — females live to a longer age than males, owing to the more strenuous 
lives led by the latter. 

140. Types of Population. — According to Sundbarg, the Swedish Statis- 
tician one of the striking features of normal age distribution is the fact 
that one half of the population is between 15 and 50 years of age. He 
distinguishes three types of age distribution. The first is the Progressive* 
Type, where the proportion below 15 is high and that above 50 low, the 
second, the Stationary Type, where the two proportions tend to approach, 
and the third, the Regressive Type, where the proportion above 50 is higher 
than that below 15. To these three types, Whipple (Vital Statistics, Page 178) 
adds two more : the Seoessive, where the population aged 15-50 is less than 
50 per cent, of the total population due to emigration, and the Acoessive, 
where owing to immigration the period 15*50 covers more than 60 per cent, 
of the ix)pulation. These he illustrates by the following typical groupings:— 
Theoritiml Types of Population- 
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The marginal table compares the percentage age distiibntion in the 

State as a whole and in 
each of the various reii- 
■gionists in with 

the corresponding pro- 
portions in the State In 
1911. 

It shows that the 
state, which was more 
or less of the progressive 
type in 1911, . has come 
now to be rather seoessive owing, on the one hand, to increased emigration 
and, on the other, to the disastrous efects of the calamities of~the decade 
on persons in their prime of life. Hindus and Musalmans repeat the same 
tale, while the Christian community is unmistakably progressive, and the* 
Animist, highly seoessive, due not so much to emigration as to their large 

population has fared in this 
respect. The proportions at 
the age groups selected by 
Sundbarg are presented here 
for fcke City and for two 
important religious commun- 
ities ■ therein, and compared 
with those for the State as a 
whole in the years 1911 and 
1921. It shows that the 
City population has been 
aooessive, and likewise the Hindu and the Musalman population in the City, 
due, no doubt, to large numbers of immigrants that the City always attracts. 

141. Mean Age. — By * mean age ’ is meant the aiithmeticai sum of the 
ages of all the persons living at a particular time divided by the total number 
of sucb persons. This is not necessarily identical with the mean duration 
of life or the expectation of life at birth. A high mean age may be the 
result of general longevity of the people, or^a low birth-rate or high death- 
rate among children. Similarly, a low mean age may mean that either the 
people are short-lived or they are very prolific and multiplying rapidly. In 
this connection the pertinent remarks of the Madras Census Report of 1901 
may be quoted : “ A condition of scarcity” it is observed in that Report, 

“ checks births and thus, unless it be accompanied by an increase in deaths, 
raises the mean age of the living as calculated ’ from their ages. On the 
other hand, the rise in the number of births which usually accompanies the 
rebound after famine increases the numbers of persons in the younger age- 
periods and so reduces the mean age of the living. But it is obviously 
fallacious to suppose that in these two cases the increase or reduction of 
the mean age of the living denotes a corresponding lengthening or shorten- 
ing of the duration of life. The discussion of these matters is thus best 
entrusted to those who are experts in such subjects.*^ 

142. Mean Age and Rfeiigion.-— The marginal statement gives the mean 

age and the proportion of children and 
old men in each of the more important 
religious communities. It will be seen 
therefrom that the Musalman has 
the highest, mean age as well as the 
highest proportion of old persons, 
proving thereby that members of the 
community are generally long-lived. 
N ext to the Musalman comes the Hindu 
with a lower mean age and a smaller 
proportion of old persons. The Ani- 
T ^sts, with the highest proportion of 

children, stand third as regards mean age and declare their short lives 
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number of children and short durationof life. 
The marginal table shows how the City 
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The Christians stand last in this respect and show a low proportion 
of old persons also. It may be pointed out in this connection that> 
though the Indian Christians progressed well dming the decade, presenting an 
increase of over 23 per cent, in their numbers as compared with their strength 
in 1911, the increase among their males was much higher than that among 
their females, indicating that generally more, of males than of females are 
converted. And since there is reason to believe that, generally speaking, 
more males than females of ‘useful ’ ages enter ' the fold, the proportions, 
of children and of old men of the community must naturally below. 

143. ¥ariatioiis in Mean Age.— The diagram below shows the varia- 


DIAGRAM SHOWING VARIATIONS IN THE* MEAN AGES OF MALES 
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tionsin.the mean ages of these religious communities since 1881, In the 
case of the Animists the variation is shown from 1891, as prior to that year 
they were lumped with the Hindus and had no separate existence in the 
Census statistics. 

1 44. Mean Age of males and of females compared.—The marginal state- 
ment compares the mean age of the males with 
that of the females of the various religious 
communities as deduced from the age-distribu- 
tion figures of 1921, It will be seen that in 
every case the women present a lower mean 
age than that of the men. It may, however, 
be noted that in the case of females also- the 
Musalman community shows the highest mean 
age. It is followed in this respect by the 
Hindu, the Christian and lastly, the Animist. 
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145. Caste and Longevity. — It has been noted in the preceding para how 
the various religious communities difer in their mean ago. Subsidiary Table 
IV throws further light on this subject. A glance at the age-constitution 
of the various castes among the Hindus shows that the castes higher in the 
social scale have a large proportion of persons over 40, while the low castes 
such as the Goundla, Madiga, Mala and Koli have proportionately less number 
of such persons. It has already been noted that the highest proportion of old 
men (249 per mi lie) is shown by the Dhangar caste and the lowest (152) by 
the Goundla, while the highest proportion of old females (291 per milie) is 
shown by the Komati and the lowest again by the Goundla (184). This 
would seem to conhrm what has been observed in the Bengal Report and 
the India Report of 1901 that the higher castes enjoy a greater longevity 
than the lower. It must, however, be pointed out that this seems to be a 
natural consequence of their various standards of comforts in as much as the 
lower classes usually huddle in the least healthy parts of towns and villages, 
where they are exposed to the full force of malaria and other endemic 
diseases, while the higher castes live under better sanitary conditions. 
This is borne out by the fact that amongst the ** depressed classes/’ males 
show a mean age of 25*4 and females 24*4, as against 25*8 and 25*4, respec- 
tively, presented by the Hindu males and females on the whole. 

1 46. Proportion of Children among various Religionists. — The marginal 

statement shows the number 
of married women of child- 
bearing age and the proportion 
of children to possible mothers 
in the four chief religions. 
Though the potential mothers 
are nearly equal amongst 
these religionists, the number 
of children is considerably 
greater among the Animists 
than among the rest. Com- 
pared with the figures for 1911, 

. , , . . . . while there has been a decrease 

in the proportion of married women, the number of children has increased 
in ml the four communities. As the decade 1911-21 was not marked by any 
suon special circumstances as may be calculated to promote fecundity, this 
proportionate increase in children seems rather to indicate that the number 
of deaths among maiTied females of productive ages has been very great during 
! aa P been noted in Chapter I that the number of houses per 

100 married females aged 15 and above has increased from 95 in 1911 to. 
Ill in 1^*1. In other words, it means that several houses have lost their 
married temalGS m the prime of life during the decade. 
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147. Vital Statistics — Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII show the reported 
birth and death rates during the decade, and the following diagram 
depicts the same grapMoally. The lowest death-rate in the State was record- 
ed iiil910-1911 at the very commencement of the decade under review, as 
oaiculated from the reported figures on the total population as returned at 
the Census of 1911« The following year witnessed a sharp rise (9*7 per mille) 
in this rate owing to an outbreak of plague, falling, however, to 7*7 per 

BSRTH & DEATH RATES. BOTH SEXES. IN HYDERABAD STATEr 1911-1920. 



mille in the subsequent year.'- During the next six years, the death-rate 
never went below this proportion, but rose steadily reaching the ^ frightful 
height of 86 per mille during 1918-19 caused by the devastating influenza 
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epidemic* In 1919-20, th© last year of the decade, the death-rate (7*5) 
almost equalled that which had prevailed in 1912-13. 

In the City, the death-rate has always, been higher than in the dis- 
tricts. The first year of the decade showed a death-rate of over 16 per mill© 
among males and 10 per mille among females, which increased still further 
to 32 and 31 per mille, respectively, in the following year, when plague 
visited the City for the first time in its annals. The next four years 
presented much lower death-rates for males than what the first year of the 
decade had shown, but in the case of females the death-rates were much 
higher than at the outset. In 1916-17, a severe out-break of malarial fever 
and plague pushed up the death-rates among males and females to 35*5 
and 40*5 per mille respectively. These were the highest on record for the 
decade. The next year, owing to influenza, high death-rates continued and 
the last two years of the decade were no better. 

The birth-rates have been much lower than the death-rates through- 
out the decade under consideration. To start with, it was about § per 
mille, which gradually increased to 8*7 in 1914-15. It then suffered a 
slight depression (8'8) and rose to 8*8 per mille in 1916-17, This was the 
highest birth-rate for the decade. Thereafter, the influence of influenza 
and malaria out down the birth-rate to 5*4 per mille in 1918-19 and still 
further to 5*3 per mille in 1919-20, and this was the lowest birth-rate for the 
decade. In the City also^ there were corresponding fluctuations in the 
decade, the highest for males being 19*6 per mille in 1913-14, and the lowest, 
10*3 per mille in 1919-20, and for females, 19*2 and 10*2 per mille, respectively, 
in these years. 

That these i*ates are not quite reliable needs no demonstration, seeing 
that the maintenance of vital statistics is still in a rudimentaiy stage. For 
example, that the births are not properly registered is clear from the fact 
that, while the number of births reported during the last 5 3^ears of the 
decade is only 472,977, the number of children between the ages 0-5 as enu- 
merated at the Census is nearly four times as much, 1,513,492, although 
it should in fact be considerably less on account of the high mortality 
among children. This clearly shows that births are not properly recorded. 
As regards deaths also, the registration is not quite satisfactory, as the 
excess of deaths over births added on to the excess of emigrants over immi- 
grants account for (as stated in Chapter I) about 80 per cent, only of the 
loss that the actual enumerations of the population in 1911 and 1921 
point out. Although the vital statistics of the State are thus unreliable, it 
must be stated they have some value as indicating the variations in 
the vital conditions of the State from year to year. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABIjB i. — 'Aob-Distribotiom of 100,000 of baoh 
BY Annual periods {All Religions). 
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STJBSIDIAEY table IV.— Age DisTKiBonoN of 1,000 of 

EACH SEX IN CEBIAIN CASTES. 
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113 

161 

127 

359 

240 

117 

154 

137 

877 

215 

16 

Sale 

152 

125 

115 

374 

234 

133 

137 

112 

857 

261 

17 

Telaga 

122 

146 

114 

883 

235 

141 

168 

111 

864 i 

. 216 


Mnsalmaii 











18 

Fathan 

101 

119 

95 

442 

243 

133 

163 

76 

358 

270 

19 

Syed 

95 

152 

114 

877 

262 

96 

137 

91 

893 

283 

20 

Sheikh 

115 

154 

109 

401 

221 

122 

164 

88 

S97 

229 


Christian 











21 

Indian Christian* 

128 

175 

114 

370 

218 

138 

179 

118 

890 

180 


Inimist 











22 

Gond 

134 

168 

133 

• 874 

186 

119 

163 

99 

876 

243 

23 

Uamhada 

167 

192 

102 

329 

! 

210 

184 

172 

91 

328 

225 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV-A. Proportion of children under 12 and of 
PERSONS OVER 40 TO THOSE AGED 15— 40 IN CERTAIN C.ASTES; ALSO OF 
MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15—40 PER 100 FEMALES 


CastiBS 


Proportion of children 
lioth sexes per 100 


Proportion of persons 
lover 40 per 100 aged 15-40| 


Persons 
aged J 5 — 40 


Married fe- 
male? aged 
15—40 


Males 


Females 


Komfeer of 
married fe« 
males aged 
15 -40 per 
100 females 
of all ages 


HINDU 

Brahman 

Dhangar 

Goiia 

Oonndla 

Kapn 

Koli 

Komati 

Dingayat 

Madiga 

Mang 

Mahar 

Mala 

Marat'ha 

Mannar 

Mutrasi 

Sale 

Telaga 

MUSAIiMAN 
Fathan 
Syed 
Shd?'h 
CHKI8TIAH 
Indian ChrisMan 

AHIMIST 

Gond 

I«amhada 


8 




58 

163 

54 

59 

31 

... 

... 

63 

166 

61 

71 

31 

... 

... 

71 

216 

59 

64 

26 


... 

81 

247 

39 

51 

27 

... 

... 

70 

209 

67 

79 

27 

... 

... 

68 

226 

44 

63 

28 

... 

... 

68 

215 

53 

84 

24 

... 

... 

78 

199 

65 

78 

29 

... 

... 

71 

208 

51 

50 

26 

... 

... 

76 

195 

54 

65 

SO' 

r* 

... 

100 

217 

75 

50 

@2 

... 

... 

63 

212 

43 

48 

28 

... 

... 

63 

167 

52 

56 

32 

... 

... 

71 

214 

61 

68 

24 

... 

** *1 

73 

196 

67 

■ 57 i 

25 

... 


75 

208 

62 

73 1 

27 

... 

... 

77 

229 

62 

59 : 

25 

... 

... 

63 ; 

313 

55 

75 

29 

... 

... 

62 ' 

183 

69 

'71 

27 

... 

... 

70 

185 

55 

58 

80 

... 

... 

61 

218 

59 

46 

20 

... 

... 

82 

215 

66. 

65 

27 


*** 

109 

811 

64 

, 69 

24 

J . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Pko)W)etion of Children under 10 and op Persons 60 
AND OVER TO THOSE AgED 16—40, ALSO OF MaRRIED FeMALES AGED 15 — 40 

PEE ICO Females. 


District and Natnral 
Di vision 

Proportion of Children (Both sexes) per 100 

3^*roporiion of Pei booh at 60 and 
over per 100 Aged 15-40 

Number of 
Married Females 
Aged 15-40 per 
100 Females of 
all Ages 

Persons aged 15-40 

Married fernales 1 

aged 15-40 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

1891 

1921 

1911 

TOST 

1891 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

a 

0/ 

i 

Females 

Males 

<3Q 

CJ 

a 

a 

o 

PR 

(fi 

S 

■s 

a 

Females 

eO 

•V 

*3 

Females 

■SI 

€» 

1911 

1901 

s 

•mi 

1 

2 

si 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9' i 10 
! 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

.9 

20 

21 

State 

69 

68 

62 

71 

175 

157 

157 

165 

16 

17 

14 

15 

12 

13 

13 

15 

m 

35 

33‘ 

35 

Telingana 

69 

71 


72 

175 

165 


173 

14 

16 

15 

16 



14 

16 

31 

34 


33 

Hyderabad City 

45 

47 


41 

124 

122 


113 

13 

14 

15 

16 



IS 

16 

38 

35 


86 

Afcraf-i-Balda 

65 

66 


66 

161 

153 


187 

18 

17 

18 

18 



16 

19 

32 

84 


20 

Warangal 

67 

75 


78 

166 

177 

... 

187 

14 

U 

15 

15 



14 

10 

33 

84 


38 

Karimnagar 

85 

76 


80 

237 

177 


186 

14 

17 

14 

14 



13 

14 

26 

86 


34 

Adilabad 

77 

82 


83 

186 

187 


190 

16 

17 

11 

14 



12 

15 

81 

84 


88 

Medafe 

65 

67 

... 

64 

155 

152 


150 

19 

17 

19 

18 



18 

19 

83 

86 


38 

NlKaroabad 

64 

65 

... 

66 

153 

150 


163 

17 

18 

14 

17 



13 

17 

32 

36 


34 

Mahbubnagajr 

71 

69 


72 

17« 

159 


171 

17 

17 

16 

16 



12 

16 

32 

84 


85 

Nalgonda 

67 

77 


83 

163 

178 

... 

396 

16 

14 

15 

16 



15 

17 

38 ' 

84 


34 

Marathwara 

70 

66 


70 

177 

ISO 


159 

16 

18 

13 

15 



12 

11 

31 

.36 


36 

Aurangabad 

72 

68 


69 

172 

353 

... 

153 

14 

15 

12 

13 


... 

14 

16 

32 

86 


87 

Bhir 

76 

67 


68 

180 

14« 

... 

161 

17 

17 

12 

; 13 


... 

13 1 

14 

81 

37 


88 

Nandor 

76 

65 


71 

187 

146 


159 

16 

19 

12 

i 16 



12 ! 

15 

80 

36 


36 

Parbtoani 

72 

66 


71 

187 

147 


168 

14 

17 

12 

* u 


... 

12 

14 ' 

31 

37 


87 

Gulbarga 

63 

65 


67 

166, 

150 


1 156 

18 

21 

10 

: 16 

... 


11 

16 

30 

36 


36 

Osmanabad 

74 

65 


70 

184 

147 

: ... 

154 

17 

16 

13 

18 

... 

... 

12 

!3 

HI 

87 


88 

RaSchnr 

63 

65 


76 

169 

161 

... 

183 

15 

15 

13 

, 14 



9 

13 

80 

82 

... 

85 

Bidar 

73 

65 

... 

68 

j 182 

146 

1 ... 

1 

153 

19 

20 

15 

In 


... 

14 

17 

30 

86 


86 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y-A. — proportion op children under 10 and 
OF persons over 60 TO those aged 16-.40 in certain religions ; also 
OF married females aged 15-40 PER 100 females. 


- ^ 

Religion and Natural Division 

1 

Propoi 

(bott 

tion of Children 
sexes) per 100 

Proportion of persons 
over 60 per 100 
aged 15-40 

Number of 
married 
females aged 
15'40 per 
100 females 
of all ages 

Pers( 
aged 1 

U 1 

5*40 

Married Pe-j 
males 15-40 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 



4 

6 

0 

HINDU 







State 


69 

174 

10 

17 

81 

Telingana 


69 

173 

16 

16 

31 

Marathwara 


69 

176 

16 

18 

31 

MUSALMAN 







State 


66 

168 

17 

18 

81 

Telingana 


60 

362 

16 

17 

82 

Marathwara 


71 

182 

17 

18 

30 

JAIN 







State ., 


56 

161 

17 

17 

82 

'Telingana 


32 

84 

7 

0 

41 

Marathwara 


69 

165 

18 : 

18 

82 

CHRISTIAN 







State 


65 

182 

11 

11 

81 

rolingana . ... 


60 

175 

14 

11 

83 

Marathwara . ... 


87 

211 

16 

14 

30 

ANIMIST 



i 




State 


86 

! 218 

16 

15 

■31 

Telingana 


84 

201 

16 

14 

S2 

Marathwara 


92 

251 

; 19 

IS 

■29 


83 
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SUBSIDIARY. TABLE VL— -Vakiation in Population 
AT Certain Age Periods. 


■ 

DisCrict and Natural 
Division 

Variation per cent in Population {Inci-ease-i- Decrease — ). 

00 and 
over 

i’eriod 

All ages 

0~10 

10-15 

15-40 

40-60 i 

: 

» 

2 

y 

4 

- 

7 ] 

7 

8 

STATE 

1881-1891 

•M9 2 

+ 26 S 

+2*7 

+ 17*0 

f 19*9 : 

+30*1 


1891-1901 

— 3'4 

— 14*2 

+ 18*7 

~~2*S 

+ 3*4 

-12*2 


1901—1911 

+ 200 

+ 28*8 

+ 3*1 

+ 18*0 

+ 18*9 

+36*6 


1911-1921 

-68 

-S-S 

+6*9 

-10*2 

-6*6 

+0*1 

Teliugaua 

1881—1801 

+ 17*5 

+ 25*5 

+ 15*2 

21*6 

+ 20*5 

+24*4 


1891—1901 

^4*7 

—2*4 

+13*8 





1901—1911 

+21*H 

+ 26*8 

+11*9 





1911— 1921 

-4*6 

—9 1 

+ 12*3 

--.6*4 

—3*0 

—4*2 

Hyderabad City 

1881—1891 

+ 12*9 

+63*2 

-h32*2 

48*8 

+37*2 

+ 40*5 


1891—1901 

-f-s-o 

+18*1 

+ 24*3 

... 




1901—1911 

+ U*ti 

1- 12*1 

+12*1 





1911— 1921 

—19*4 

— 22*3 

—•’1*8 


-■'17*7 


AtraM-Baida 

1881—1891 

+ 9*5 

V 14*6 

-6*7 

■~'2*i 

+0*8 

+10*3 


1891—1901 

4 7*9 

+0*4 

+ 31*4 i 



... 


1901—1911 

423*6 

■f 30*2 

•f 8*8 : 

i 




1911—1921 

—7*4 

—6*2 

+10*2 i 

1 —4*8 ; 

1 —7*7 

j 

—8*0 

Waraagal 

1881—1891 

4-26*2 

+ 34*1 

+ 22*0 

1 + 27*0 ' 

+30*0 

+ 23*6 


1891-1901 

•fire 

i-2'8 i 

+18T. 

; ... 




1901—1911 

—4*9 

-1*2 ' 

—9*8 


: 



1911—1921 

-f*2*2 

-6*6 

fl9*7 : 

1 , 

i +1*8 

-3*3 

Karimuagar 

1881 1891 

+ 16*5 

+ 15*2 

+13*9 

i +1S'« 

+ 19*9 

+ 14*4 


1891-1901 

—5*3 

—12*8 

-0*7 





19ul -mi 

•f9*2 

+ 11*5 ; 

-4*7 : 

1 

j 



1911—1921 

—3*0 

-3*0 ! 

4- 18*9 1 

1 ■'-'11*3 

j +2*6 

•Lre 

Adilabad 

1881— 1891 

4 7*8 

f-2'2 ! 

•i“i8*3 I 

j 

; +6-5 

+ 14*7 

+7*4 


1891—1901 

•fir? 

+9*6 

+15*1 i 

... i 




1901—1911 

+ 127*0 

146*9 

+95*5 , 





1911—1921 

+ 5*7 

-5-5 
/ i 

+29*0 

' + 1*6 j 

+ 15*0 

•rsrs 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — ^Vabiation in Population at Certain 
Age Periods. — {concld.) 


Disferict and Natural 

Variation per cent in population { Increase + Decrease — ) 

• 

Division 

Period 

All ages 

O-IO 

10-15 

15-40 

40-60 

60 and i 
over ! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Mcdali 

1881...1891 

+ 11*6 

4 37*5 

+ 20*4 

4 27*6 ■ 

4 16*2 

4 30*8 


1891. ..1901 

+ 0-5 

2*9 

4 17*3 

... 

... 

... 


19UI...I911 

+ 87 3 

4-101*9 

4 66*6 

... 

.. 

... 


1911... 1921 

— 58 

— ill 

+ 3 0*5 

— 7*9 

— 5*4 

— 8*0 

Nlzamabad 

1881...1891 

-f 107 

4*- 11*0 

+ 17*1 

+ 16'0 

4 11*6 

4 19*9, 


1B91...1901 

— 0-7 

— 11*1 

4 4*4 

.... 


... 


190i...l911 

— 104 

— 0*7 

— 21*8 

... 


... 


1911... 1921 

— 11 7 

— 17*3 

+ 9*9 

— 16*0 

— 9*8 

— 5‘0 

Malibubnagar 

1881... 1891 

•f 23' 1 

4* 45*3 

+ 9'0 

4 '237 

+ 22*3 

4 68*7 

1891. ..1901 

H- 4‘6 

— 5*3 

+ 31*0 

... 


... 


19ui 1911 

■f 5*8 

4 9*0 

— 3*6 

... 




1911...1921 

4- 0'*2 

+ 0*5 

+ 14*3 

— 21 

— 3*0 

4 2*'8 : 

Nalgonda 

1881... 1891 

-f 26‘3 

4- 32*0 

+ 15*2 

+ 27*9 

+ 29*9 

+ 21*6. 

1891... 1901 

+ 120 

4 5*9 

+ 12*5 

... 



1901. ..1911 

49-2 

4- 47*2 

4 .^*2 

... 




1911. ..1921 

— 8*4 

— 18*4 

4 1*8 

— 6*3 

— 7-1 

— 97 

Marathwara 

1881—1891 

+ 167 

4* 29*2 

— 8*1 

4 13*1 

4 12*5 

4 33*4 


1891—1901 

— 10 4 

— 24*5 

+ 23*8 

... • 




1901-1911 

+ 18*6 

+ 31*2 

— 4*8 

... 




1911—1921 

— 9*0 

— 2*2 

+ ro 

— 13*7 

— 9*9 

+ 4*7 

Aurangabad 

1881—1891 

+ 13*4 

+ 147 

+ 7*5 

4 11*8 

4 12*7 

4 41*2 

1891—1901 

— J2'9 

— 22*6 

4- 6*7 





1901—1911 

+ 20'5 

4- .H4*8 

— 1*6 

... 

... 

• »* 


1911-1921 

— 17-9 

— 17*8 

— 4*3 

— 23*0 

15*8 

— 11*1 

BMr 

1881—1891 

+ 15'0 

4 19*9 

— 7*3 

4 12*6 

4 21*3 

1 4 33*8 


1891—1901 

— 23'4 i 

— 3*3*9 

+ 4*9 

... 




1901— 19U 

+ 26 4 1 

4- 43*3 

— 8*3 

... j 




1911—1921 

— 24'8 1 

•“ 21*1 

— 7*8 

— 33*0 j 

-~*k*4 

— '7*0 

Nandor 

1881—1891 

— OT) i 

- 13*7 

— 17*8 

— 18*3 { 

— 

- 6*2 


1891— 19> a 

— 20 3 i 

*7 34*6 

— 1*6 i 

... ! 




19u 1—1911 

+ ^9 8 

+ 61*7 

— 2*0 

! 

... 

1 


1911-1921 

— 3*9 

— 1*0 

+ 24*2 

— ’i5*6 1 

— 3*4 1 

1 4 6*7 

Parbhani 

1881—1891 

4- 17 '5 

•f 41*6 

4 31*0 

4 30*2 1 

1 4 39*5 

4 66*4 


1891—1901 

— 19'8 

— 32*7 

4 5*9 

! 


... 


1901—1911 

+ 2u7 

4 37*9 

— 15*4 


... 

... 


1911'- 1921 

— 1-7 

4 2*8 

4 7-0 

— ’ 5*8 

8*2 

4 12*5 

Gulbarga 

1881—1891 

4 23-9 

4 5*5 

— 40*6 

— 17*5 j 

-*- 14*1 

— .2*0 

1891—1901 

4 14'3 

— 26*6 

4 7«*0 


... 

... 


1901—1911 

+ 54*9 

+121*9 

4 36*5 

... 

... 



1911—1921 

7'9 

+ 26*4 

— 6*8 

— 5*7 

— 3*3 

4 14*6 

Osmanabad 

1881—1891 

4 19*4 

+ 39*7 

— 11*7 

4 147 

4 27*1 

4 85*9 


1891—1901 

- 17*5 

— 27*5 

4 20*7 

... 



1901—1911 

4- 18-8 

+ 25*0 

— 8*9 

... 




1911—1921 

— 4*0 

+ 1*1 

+ 11*6 

— 10*8 

—*’*6*0« 

4 12*9 

Baichur 

1881—1891 

4- 28*5 

+I19'9 

— 13*2 

+ 49*5 

4 677 

4108*8 


1891—1901 

— 0*6 

— 17*4 

4 63*6 

..»* 



1901—1911 

4- 95-7 

+ 91*8 

4 90*2 

... 

... 



1911—1921 

— 7*4 

— 8*8 

— ' 6*5 

— 5*9 

— 12*8 

— “ 2*4 

Bidar 

1881—1891 

4- 14*3 

+ 20*8 

4 2*8 

4 117 

4 17*2 

4 84*8 

1891—1901 

— 15‘0 

— 23*8 

4 5*5 

... 

«•« 



1901—1911 

4 16-1 

+ 24*0 

6*1 

... 



1 

1911-19^1 

- 57 

— 6*1 

4 4*3 

— 17*0 

— 12*0 

— 1*8 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE ¥IL — hepobteb bihth-eate by sex and natural 

DIVISION, 


NUMBEB OP BIRTHS PER 1,000 OP TOTAL POPULATION (CENSUS OP 1911.) 


Hyderabad City 




Females Both Sexes Both Sexes 













CHAPTER VI, 
SEX. 


148. Reference to Statistics. --Thougli in aii the Imperial Tables the 
distribution of the population by sex is maintained, yet there is no Table 
ooiiipiled specially for this Ghapte>r. The Tables which furnish the material 
dealt with herein iire ckiefiy three in number — (1) Table VII in which the 
statistics of sex are combined with those for age, religion and civil condition, 
(2) Table XIV in which they are combined with caste, tribe or race and (8) 
Table XI which shows the birthplace of the males and females enumerated 
in the State. Imperial Table I exhibits the sex distribution of the population 
by districts and State Table I gives similar details for taluks. Comparative 
and proportionate figures compiled from the Census Tables are exhibited in 
the five Subsidiary Tables attached to this Chapter. Of these 


No. I shows the general proportion of the sexes by natural divisions 
and districts at each of the last four censuses; 

No. II compares the sex proportions at different age-periods by 
religion at each of the last four censuses ; 

No. HI presents the sex proportions at different age-periods by 
religion and natural divisions; 

No. IV details the sex distribution in certain selected castes; and 

No. V gives the actual number of births and deaths reported for 
each sex during the decade in (1) the City and \2) the districts. 


1 49. Sex Proportion at Successive Censuses.- 
1,000 males in the actual population of the 
192.1 iB compared in the margin with the corresponding pro- 
portion at each of the three previous Censuses. The propor- 
tion, which has always shown a deficiency of females, stood 
stationary in 1891 and 1901, It presented an improvement at 
the last Census (1911) but has again suffered a slight set-back 
as evidenced by the |)res(‘nt enuioeration. It may, how- 
ever, be pointed out that, during tlio last decade, tliere has 
been a marked fall in the proportion of females in all the 
Provinces of India except the Punjab, as will be seen from 
the marginal statement which shows the 
prof/ortionate figures for some of th(‘ bigger 
provinces. Compar<‘d witli the adjoining 
provinces, tiie Hyderabitd State, like Bombay, 
presents an excess of males over females, 
while the Central Province's and l^crar, and 
Miulras show a preponderance of females. It 
must be ni>ted in this coiniection that the sex 
proportion in the State conforms to that of 
India as a whole and of most of th(' bigger 
provinces, females predominating in very 
few provinces. 


“The number of females to 
State in 



No. of fe* 

Year 

males per 
1,000 

• 

males 

1 1891 i 

' 964 

1 1901 i 

i 964 

1 1911 

1 968 

! 1921 

1 966 


State or 
riovinc:^ 


No. of females to 1,000 
males in 



1911 

1921 

j . 

[State 

96S 

966 


.964 

943 

'Bombay ... 

933 

901 

[Madras ... 

1,032 

1.028 

10. P. and 

I Berav ... 

1,008 

1,001 

'Bengal 

945 

933 

! Bihar and 
j Orissa ... 

1,043 

1,022 

[United 

1 Provinces.. 

917 

912 

•Fnnjah 




150, Accuracy of the Returns. —In the countries of Western Europe, there 
is an . excess of females over males. (Ireat ‘Britain, for example, shows a 
proportion of 1,098 females to 1,000 males. The increase in. this |)roportiofi 
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from 1,066 in 1911 to 1,098 at the present Census may® to a great extent, 
be due to the loss of males ' in the Great War. Taking ^ the proportion 
of females in Western Europe as' the standard, some critics ^doobted the 
accuracy of the returns of females in India and were of opinion that the 
deficiency of females was due to omissions caused by the disposition of 
the people to conceal their womankind. Sir E. Gait examined this view in 
detail in his India Census Report of 1911 and showed, by quoting ^ figures 
relating to the sex-proportion in several East European countiiess the 
United States of America, Canada and New Zealand, that it was Western 
Europe that was exceptional in this matter and not India, where the sex- 
proportion did not differ greatly from what obtains in other parts of the 
■world. He further pointed but that the lower proportion of females in the 
population of India was brought about by certain customs and practices, 
which were observed in a greater or less measure by the people in various 
parts of India, such as (1) neglect of female children, (2) early marriages 
and premature child-bearing, (8) primitive methods of midwifery, (4) hard 
work done by women of the lower elassses and (6) hard treatment 
accorded to widows. These peculiar conditions of female life in India 
result in a greater mortality among Indian women than among their sisters 
in Europe. Further, the number of unmarried females being proportion- 
ately greater in Europe, more women escape the ordeals of child-birth and 
are thus less exposed to risk in life than Indian women. Last but not 
least, the effect of plague must be considered. Plague has been raging 
in India in a more or less virulent form during the past nearly three 
decades, and, as it has been shown to differentiate adversely to females, it 
forms a contributory cause to the lowering of the female proportion. 

What has been stated above regarding India in general applies with 
equal force to the Hyderabad State. 

1 51 . Sex-Proportion in Districts. — The diagram on the opposite page 
and the map accompanying it show the sex-proportion, based on actual 
enumeration of the population of the State and of each of its districts. 
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It will i)(‘ seen rJint, will) the siiij^ie exception of Nizamabad, every 
{listvicr miil t*i]e ('ity of Hy(lerMA){Kl show a pvepoiideraiice of males. 
Nizauiabacl. whic’h presented a higher proportion of females for the first 
time ill 1911, has inorensecl tinit pro|)ortion still further now. A reference 
to In:i])erlal Tables XI sIua\ s that tlie excess of females in the district is to 
u great exi'eiit eaused by the immigration of females, mostly from the 
neiglibouring: districts nf Karimiiagar, Meciak and Nander. Nander, which 
had slmwn an excess oi; females in iOOl after the famine of 1898-99, reversed 
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its sex-proporliioii in 1911 and has shown a deficit of females at the present 
Census also„ 

Though the two natural divisions of the State have’ uniformly shown 
a deficiency of females, the proportion of females to 1,000 males has always 
been higher in Marathwara than in Teiingana. The marginal diagram 

compares the variation of this pro- 
portion in each of the n at oral divi- 
sions with that, of the State as a 
whole from one census year to an- 
other. It shows that, while the 
sex -proportion has been gradually 
rising in favour of females in 
Teiingana since 1901, it has been 
as steadily declining in Marath- 
wara. 


During the decade under re- 
view, every district in Marathwara, 
with the single exception of Au- 
rangabad, has sufiered in its female 
ratio, as against only one district 
(Adilabad) in Teiingana, which 
shows such a falling ofi. As com- 
pared with the proportion in 1911, 
Adilabad now shows a deficit of 
22 females due, no doubt, to the 
large number of male immigrants 
attracted by the district. On the 
other hand, all the other districts 
in Teiingana have bettered their 
proportions, the increase ranging 
from 2 in Medakto IB in Karimna- 
gar. In Marathwam, the^ sex-pro- 
portion in Aurangabad has improved 
by 3, while the remaining districts 
have suffered to a great extent, 
the decrease ranging from 2 in Gulbarga to 32 in Osmanabad. 
Still the Marathwara part of the country exhibits, on the whole, a 
higher proportion of females (971 per 1,000 males) than Teiingana (961 per 
1,000). It may be pointed out in this connection that the former division 
has been a well settled and well inhabited part of the Dominions from a 
long time, whereas the latter (especially, the North-Eastern portions of it) 
is being gradually reclaimed from forests and has therefore been attracting 
a larger number of male immigrants than female. 

The heavy loss of females in Marathwara is attributable to one ox both 
of the causes: (1) emigration and (2) out-break of epidemics, like plague 
and influenza. It has already been noted elsewhere that plague was mom 
virulent and occurred more often during the decade in Marathwara than in 
Teiingana. As plague and influenza select adversely to females, their com* 
bined effect must have swelled the mortality among the females in the former 
division to a greater extent than in the latter. This question of increased 
death-rate will be dealt with again later in this Chapter. As regards 
emigration of females, it is sufficient to recollect what has been stated in 
Chapter III, that the female element predominates the male in the popula- 
tion emigrating from the Maratbvrara districts into the adjoining districts 
of Bombay and the Central Provinces and Berar. In fact, the proportion of 
females to every 100 males emigrating to the Bombay districts has 
been shown to be 110 and that to the Central Provinces and Berar 
118, as againsk only 65 females per 100 males emigrating to the 
Madras Presidency. Amongst the Marathwara districts, Osmanabad and 
Bhir bordering on the Bombay Presidency and Nander and Parbhani adjoin- 
ing Berar have sufered heavily in the sex proportion, as shown in the 
35.' 
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mart^iu. Tims, the selecting tendency shown by plague and influenza on the 
^ one ha, lid, and the emigration of females in larger 

numbers than inaios on the other, would seem 
to account for the increased deficiency of females in 
the division during the decade. The Telingana 
districts have, on the contrary, improved their 
sex -proportions, due, no doubt, to tbe fact that 
males generally predominate in the population emi- 
grating from this part of the country to the adjoin- 
ing districts of Madras. 

152. Comparison with Adjoining Provinces. — It would not fail to interest 
the reader if a comparison is instituted between the sex -proportions obtaining 
in the various districts of the State with those of the adjacent districts ol* the 
surrounding British India Provinces. To take the Bombay side first, the districts 
of Kandesh, Nasik and Ahmednagar of that Presidency have on an average 
984 females per 1,000 males. Of the ‘districts of the State adjoining these, 
Aurangabad presents a higher proportion of 991 females to 1,000 males, while 
Bhir, which, as.aircady remarked, suffers much from emigration, shows a lower 
ratio of 961 females per 1,000 males. Osmanabad, another district of the 
State, which is hit hard by migration and which, in fact, shows the .lowest 
proportion of females in the State (925 to 1,000 males), faces Sholapur on 
the other side of the political boundary. The latter, of course, has a higher 
proportion (963 females to 1,000 males). On the other hand, Giiibarga, with 
a proportion of 074 females per 1,000 males, stands well as compared with 
Sholapur and Bijapur taken together, as their average works up to only 976 
females to every 1,000 males. Dharwar and Raichiir, on either side of the 
boundary line, have almost equal proportions, the ratio being 971 females in 
the former and 974 in the latter to 1,000 males. Again, if Bijapur and 
Dharwar are taken together, their average comes to 974 females to 1,000 
males — the same proportion that Gulbarga and Haichiir present individually 
and Gollectiveiy. Turning now to the Madras side, we find that the average 
for the Deccan districts of that Presidency is 960 females to 1,000 males. 
The districts of this State, which lie on the borders of these Madras districts, 
present a similar proportion, 968 females to 1,000 males. In tbe north 
of the Dominions, Parbhani equals Buldana of the Central Provinces and 
Berar in its sex-constitution. Both have 978 females to eveiy 1,000 males. 
On the other hand, Adilabad, which lies^ on the borders of Yeotmal, 
has a lower proportion of females than that district for reasons already 
given. Likewise, Warangal is inferior as regards its female proportion 
to Chanda of the Central Provinces on the one side, and to the districts of 
Krishna and Godavari of the Madras Presidency on the other. The disparity 
would seem to be caused by the infiiix of male labourers attracted by the 
coal industry in Warangal and the railway construction in Adilabad. On 
the whole, it would appear that sex -proportions tend to be uniform in 
localities possessing similar climatic and other peculiarities. 

1 53, Sex Proportion in Natural Population. — The true sex-proportion is 
obtained by eliminating the effect of migration. Siibsi diary. Table I exhibits 
tbe figures for the natural population (that is to say, the number of persons 
born in each district, irrespective of where they were enumerated) of the 
State and of the districts. Unfortunately, similar figures for the previous 
Censuses are not available and so no comparison can be made with previous 
Censuses in this respect. It may also be pointed out that the figures for 
natural population are incomplete, in as much as no information has been 
received from any quarter regarding the district of birth of any of the 
emigrants of the State. As they now stand, the figures show that, while in 
Telingana the proportion of females to males in the natural popolation is 
higher than that in the actual population, in Marathwara the corresponding 
proportion is less in the natural population than what it is in the actual 
population of that division. In Telingana^ four districts show higher female 
proportions in the natural population than in the actual populatiouf and 
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throe .districtis are stationary bothwise, leaving only one district (Nalgoiida), 
which suffers by a decrease of one female per mille of males in the natural 
population as compared with its proportion in the actual population* In 
Marathwaraj no less than five districts suffer in their female proportion in 
the natural population as compared with that in the acutal population^ two 
districts (Nander and Gulbarga) gain 3 and 2 per mille respectivelly in the 
nateral as compared with the actual population, and only one district 
(Bidar) retains the same proportion in the actual as well as in the natural 
population. 

1 54. Variation in the Proportion of Females. — A reference to Subsidiary 
Table. I shows that as compared with the figures for 1911, while the State on 
the whole suffers a decrease in the proportion of females, Telingana gains an 
increase. To quote figures, the proportion for the State has fallen from 968 
to 966 females per 1,000 males, that for the Telingana division has increased 
from 955 to 961, while the corresponding proportion in Marathwara has de- 
clined from 981 to 971. The only district in Telingana which shows a falling 
off in the proportion of the females is Adilabad, where a decline of 22 females 
per 1,000 males has occurred. This, as already explained, is due to an excess 
of male labourers emigrating into the district from the adjoining districts 
of the State and of Madras. The other districts of Telingana all show 
increases in this respect, ranging from 2 females per mille of males in 
Medak to 18 per mille in Earimnagaiv The districts which usually send 
out large numbers of labourers show a higher gain in the female proportion 
than those which attract labourers from outside. For example, Karim- 
nagart which supplies labour to Warangal, Adilabad and Nizamabacl, 
stands first in Telingana in the matter of increase in the female proportion. 
On the other hand, Medak, which cannot afford to send out such large 
numbers of its population, gains the lowest proportion of females in Telin- 
gana. It has ■ already, been noted in tbe Chapter on migration that 
the people of the Marathwara districts enter into matrimonial 
alliances more with the people of the adjoining 
Provinces, vi^,^ the Bombay Presidency and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, than with those of the 
Telingana division and that, therefore, the female 
element predominates in the population migrating 
to Bombay side. This seems to be the reason why 
all the Marathwara districts, with one single excep- 
tion of Aurangabad, show a decline in the proportion 
of females to males. Osmanabad, Bhir, Parbhani and 
Nander, which show an excess of females over males 
in the migrant population, have all suffered heavily 
in the female proportions, as shown in the margin. 
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1 55. Variation of the Sex proportion at different ages.--The diagram 
below shows graphically the proportion of females to males at different ages 
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at the last three Censnses. As in most countries of the world, more males 
than females are born in this State. During the past decade, the respective 
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masculinity of l,12b\ The marginal Table compares ^ 

^e masculini ty of the State with that of some of the P«>vtaoeor girths 
Provinces and States of India, and demonstrates the state I igmjjgg 

high masculinity that obtains at birth in this State : 

However, as the number of deaths among male in- 

fants generally exceeds that of female infants, fe- cfp&'Berar" I’.oie 

males are found ID excess in the population, at ages 

0-6 and 6-10,- though the excess in the latter period ^Provinces ... i ,082 

IS proportionately less than in the former It mav - ijosr 

however, be noted thi^t the proportion of female child- frontier 
ren aged 0-5 to every 1,000 male children of this a^e Province ... i, 2 s 6 

group has declined by 9 as compared with the corre^s- ^ 

ponding figure for 1911. In other words, while the proportion of female to 
male was as 1,067 to 1,000 in 1911, it has come 'down to 1.068 

to 1.000 m 1921, the same proportion as that in 1901. It may be noted 
that for the first time female children are found to exceed male children 
in the age-group 5-10. In the next period 10—15, males preponderate 
considerably, owing possibly to the vagaries in the age returns of unmarried 
girls and young mothers referred to in Chapter V, while- in the ages 15-20 
males oscillate between a high and a low proportion, in 1891 and 
IJil, females preponderated, while in 1901 and 1921 they suffered* a de- 
ci ease and males were in excess. It is admitted on all hands that famine 
selects' adversely to males and that plague and influenza affect females to a 
males. As such, we should naturally expect a lowering 
of the female proportion in 1921, as the decade preceding it was marred by 
plague and influenza. Again, the under-and-over-statement of the ages of 
females gives them a preponderance over males in the age group 20-25. 
Thenceforward, males are in excess up to '60, after which females again show 
a higher proportion. The sex-proportions at different ages at the present 
Census, when compared with the corresponding proportions in 1911, show 
an increase of 74, 14 and 72 females per 1,000 males in the age groups 5-10, 
10-15 and 40-50 respectively, while at all other periods they show a falling 
off. A glance at the diagram on the preceding page shows clearly that, as 
compared with their proportions in 1901, females now present a decrease in 
all ages above 15 (with the exception of the age-group 40-50), proving' the 
tremendous odds they had to contend against during the past decade. 


156. Variation in Natural Divisions. — Turning now to the natural 
divisions, we find that, compared with the figures 
for 1911, Telingana shows an increase in the 
female proportion in five age-groups, while Ma- 
rathwara has improved its female proportion in 
three age-periods only, as shown in the margin. In 
the rest of the age-groups both show decreases, the 
two highest decreases being, in Telingana, 51 and 
48 females per l,000males in the age-groups 25-80 
and ‘60 and over’ respectively, and, in Marathwara, 72 
and 51 females in the age-peiiods 15-20 and ‘60 and 
over* respectively. It may, however, be noted that 
both Telingana and Marathwara have suffered 
heavily in the proportion of femajes to males in 
the productive ages 15 to 40, the loss in Marathwara being twice as much 
as in Telingana. This would seem to prove that both plague and influenza 
aflected women in the prime of life proportionately to a greater extent 
than men in the same age-periods. 
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1 57. Proportion of Sexes in different Religions and Castes.y-Suhsidiary 
Table III shows the proportion of f emales to males at different * age-periods 
among the Hindus and Musaimans in the two natural divisions. It indieatas 
that both the Hindu and Musalman females have been equally adversely 
affected in the natural divisions in the age-groups 15-20, 25-80 and 80-40. The 
; "s®'. 
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sweeping devastatioES caused by plague and influenza among the females 

slioiild aooouiit for these reductions. 

158. Variation of the Sex-proportion among Hindus & Miisalmans.— The 
marginal statement show® to what extent the female proportions in the two 
® numerically important religions com- 

munities have suffered at different ages 
during the decade 1911-21. It also 
shows that, while the proportion of fe- 
males among children aged 0-5 has 
suffered a loss among the Hindus in 
both Telingana and Marathwara,, it 
has improved among the Musalmans 
in Telingana. The next age-gpup indi- 
cates a general improvement in the two 
communities in both the divisions^ 
though the increase among the Hindus 
in Telingana seemsto be rather remark- 
able. This may be due partly, at any 
rate, to the the inclusion in this age- 
group of unmarried girls of higher 
ages. In fact, the proportion of unmar- 
ried Hindu girls aged 5-10 is higher in 
Telingana than in Marathwara, so that 
there has been a greater possibility of 
unmarried girls of higher ages being included in this group in Telingana 
than in Marathwara. In the next age-group (10-15), the Miisalman female 
proportion has suffered heavily in Marathwara and moderately in Telingana, 
while the Hindu proportions show improvement in both the divisions. Per 
contra^ in the next age-group (15-20), while the Hindu proportion has 
suffered heavily in both the divisions — more than twice as such in Marath- 
wara as in Telingana — ^the Musalman proportion has decreased enormously 
in Marathwara only. The terrible female loss in Marathwara among both the 
Hindus and the Musalmans indicates the virulity of, and the havoc wrought 
by, plague in this part of the State. In the age-group 20-25, Hindus again show 
a falling off in Marathwara. The dreadful toll levied by the epidemics 
during the decade is farther evidenced by the exceedingly heavy decrease 
in the female proportion in the two groups, 25-80 and 30-40. It may, how- 
ever, be noted that in the latter age-group, while the Hindus have suffered 
more in Marathwara than in Telingana, the Musalmans have suffered more in 
the latter than in the former division. It may be pointed out that, whereas 
only about 3 per cent, of the Hindu women in Telingana live in the City, 
no less than 30 per cent, of the Musalman women in that division live 
in the City. And as the City was badly affected with plague and influenza, 
there is quite a Likelihood of the Musalman women havin|^ suffered propor- 
tionately to a greater extent than the Hindu women. This would seem 
to explain why they show such heavy falling off in Telingana in the 
productive ages. In the next age-group (40-50), females show themselves 
to be much better off than males in both the divisions. Af ages above 50, 
while Hindu females have suffered in Marathwara, Musalman females 
present decidedly a better condition. 

159. Female Proportion in different Castes. '—Subsidiary Table iV gives in 
detail the proportion of females to 1,000 males at different ages in some select- 
ed castes. To start with the proportion at ail ages, it will be seen that, among 
the Hindus, the Eoli and the Goundla present the two lowest proportions, 
while the Mutrasi and the Munnur occupy the two hightest ones. Of the 17 
castes, regarding which statistics relating to sex-proportion are furnished, 
the Brahman ocpupies so low a position as the 14th and shows himself super- 
ior only ■ to the Goundla, the Eoli and the Mala in the matter of famale 
proportion. Even the Mahar, the Mangand the Madiga, who stand very low 
in the social scale, and the middle classes* like the Kapu, the Eomati, the 
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Lingayat, etc,, all show better female proportions than what the Brahman can 
present. The variation that the female proportion in this community has 
undergone at different ages will shortly be considered. 

Among the Musalmans, the Moghal shows the lowest proportion of 
females at * all ages . In fact, the proportion (800 per 1,000 males) is the 
lowest for any community or caste in the State. How far this is due to 
males of this community immigrating into this country, leaving their 
women-folk in their native places, it is not possible to ascertain in the 
absence of data relating to the castes or religions of immigrants. On the 
other hand, while the Pathan shows a higher proportion of females than the 
Goundia, the Koli and the Mala of the Hindu castes, the Syed is better than 
the Brahman also, and the Sheikh surpasses, in addition, the Golla, the 
Kapu, the Lingayat, the Maratha and the Sale. In other words, the Sheikh, 
who shows- the highest proportion of females among the Musalman sects, 
surpasses in this respect more than 50 per cent, of the selected Hindu 
castes. 

Among the Ghirstians, the female proportion is much higher than what 
it is among six of the selected Hindu castes including the Brahman, and 
the Musalman sects excluding the Sheikh. Among the Animists, the 
Lambadas are worse off in this matter than the Goods, while the latter 
show a better female proportion than no less than 18 out of the 17 Hindu 
castes and all the Musalman sects. This need not surprise us, in as much 
as the Animistic tribes found in the Central Provinces and Berar, who are 
more or less akin to those inhabiting the North-Bast portions of this State, 
all show an excess of females over males. 

Let US now consider the female proportions at different ages among 
these various communities. 

160. Sex- Proportion in various Castes. — The sex -constitution of the 
castes, mentioned in the marginal state- 
ment, differs from that of the general popula- 
tion, in as much as these castes show fewer 
female than male children in the first five 
years of life. This would mean that during 
the decade the rate of mortality among 
female children must have been very much 
higher than that of male children in these 
castes. This possibly indicates that fe- 
male children are not so well taken care of as 
male children by these caste people. The 
Lingayat and the Sale seem to be the worst offenders in this respect, both pre- 
senting a proportion of only 821 females per 1,000 males at|)-5 . Moreover, 
as these castes blindly mimic the Brahman in the matter of infant mar- 
riages, the effect of such too early marriages manifests itself in the low 
prc^ortions of females shown by these castes at ages 12-15 and 15-20 also. 
In the former group (12-15 ), the Lingayat is worst off with a proportion 
of only 559 females to 1,000 males, the next worst being the Mala with a 
proportion of 638 females per 1,000 males. In the age-group 15-20, the 
Mala occupies the lowest position in the matter of the female proportion 
among these castes. In the age-period 20:40 and ‘40 and over’, however, 
all these castes, with a single exception in each case, show much higher 
female proportions than at other ages. The increase in the female propor- 
tion at the later age periods shows that the male members of these castes 
are not so long-lived as the female members. Nature seems to come to 
the rescue of these females and endow them with longevity for all the 
neglect accorded to them during their infancy. It is the higher proportions 
at the later ages that make the proportions at “ all ages ” superior to those 
■at' .0-5. ■■ ■■■ 
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Oomiag now to the castes, which show an excess of feiiiales as com- 
pared with males at the first age period, 
we can clearly note the lavish wastage of 
womanhood that takes place in. these 
castes at later ages by glancing at the 
marginal statement which compares the 
_ proportions at * 0-5 ’ with those at ® ail 
ages ’ and points out the enormous de- 
crease Jn each case in these proportions. 
'Only those castes which show a falling 
off of over 100 females per 1,000 males at 
“ all ages as compared with the propor- 
tions at 0-5 are mentioned in the state- 
ment. The Brahman tops the list in 
this over-lavishment and is followed by the other castes which equal, or 
surpass, the Brahman in the matter of too early marriages. It must also 
be noted that in three of these castes Brahman, the Gonndla and 

the Munnur), the femai© proportions at ages above 5 never approach those at 
0-5 and thus show veiy heavy loss of females on the whole. The remaining 
three castes present some peculiarities. The Koli, for example, has a deplor- 
ably low proportion of 350 females per 1,000 males at 12-15, the low^est propor- 
tion shown by any caste or community of the State at this age-period. This 
caste occupies a low position in the next age-group 15-20 also, but singularly 
enough it attains the highest proportion of females at ages ‘40 and over’, 
showing that the death-rate among the males of this caste after they pass 
their 40tli year must be preponderatingly very high. The Mahar, on the 
other hand, shows, strangely enough, higher proportions of females at 
15-20 and 20-40 than at 0-5 and falls at the next age-group *40 and over*’ 
to the lowest proportion that any of th^ selected castes shows. The 
Tekga has the highest proportion of females at 5-12. 

The other castes which show a preponderance of females at 0*5 and 
considerable decreases at “ all ages ” are the Golia, the Komati, the Mang, the 
Maratha and the Mutrasi. ‘ Turning now to the Musalman sects, we find 
that they ail have a 'higher proportion, of females at ages 0-5 than at “all ages.’* 
In fact, the Pathan and the Sheikh have more of females than of males at this 
age group. This female preponderance is shown by the Pathan at the 
next age-group also, while at all ages above 12, there is a deficiency of females. 
The Sheikh, on the other hand, indicates a further improvement at “ 5-12 ** 
but thenceforward there is a regular fall and rise in the female proportion 
of this community at different age-groups, though the rise does not approach 
the proportion at either 0-5 or 5-12. The 83-6 d an d the Moghal show a 
deficit of females at all ages, except for the fact that the former shows a pr©« 
ponderanoe of females at “40 and over”. Indian Christians show a larger 
number of females than males at ages * 0-5 ’ and ‘ 15-20 ' and a larger number 
of males than females at other ages. It may be noted that, though the 
female proportion at *15-20 ’is much less than that at ‘0-5’ in this community, 
it is higher than w^hat 13 out of the 17 selected Hindu castes and all the 
Musalman sects show. 

161. Comparison with Vital Statistics.— -During the decade 1911-21, while 
the number of female births per 1,000 male births was 8SB, the number of 
female deaths per 1,000 male d.eaths was 912, clearly indicating that the 
mortality rate had been 'much higher among women limn aoiong men during 
the period. This would seem to explain why the proportions of women to 
men in the productive ages have been noticed to be generally less than what 
they are at the age-group *0-5 *. The outbreak of plague and influenza 
and the peculiar social customs, such as too early marriages, have no doubt 
Oeen the causes for these variations. 


Females per 1,000 males 

Variation 
between 
the two 
proi)or- 
tions 

Caste 

Age 

group 

0—5 

All ages 

Brahman 

Munnur 

Goundia 

Koli ...j 

TelafJa 

Mahar 

1,267 

1,343 

1,037 

1,047 

1,164 

1,134 

919 

1,088 

859 

821 

1,014 

1,017 

—348 

—257 

—228 

—226 

—150 

—117 


I Statement 
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The marginal statement compares the proportion of females to males 
in the State, the City and each 
of the two natural divisions accord- 
ing to the present enumeration, 
with the proportions of births and 
deaths of the sexes as recorded in 
the vital statistics. It will be observ- 
ed that the proportionate birth and 
death-rates of the different parts of 
the country are generally such as 
may naturally be expected to pro- 
duce the proportions noticed in the 
population. For example, the City 
’which shows the highest proportion of female deaths exhibits the 
lowest proportion of females. Marathwara shows a lower proportion 
of female births and a higher proportion of female deaths than Telingana 
(both excluding and including the City). It may be noted here 
that, though the proportion of females to males has been higher in 
Marathwara than in Telingana, the proportion has been steadily declining 
in the former and as steadily rising in the latter since 1901. The 
difference in the birth and death rates of women in these two natural divi- 
sions would appeal* to account for the gradual rise in the proportion of 
females in one division and the gradual fall in that proportion in the 
other. 

162. Sex proportion in the City.—The proportion of females to males in 
the City has always been less than that in 
either of the natural divisions, owing to a 
large body of immigrant population. The 
marginal statement shows how this propor- 
tion has varied from decade to decade, as 
compared with that of the State. During the 
last decade (1911-21), the number of female 
births per 1,000 male births was much 
lees than that of female deaths per 1,000 
male deaths. In fact, while the propor- 
tion of female births was lower than that 
of Telingana, in which the City is situated, the proportion of female 
deaths was considerably higher than what was experienced in that part of 
the country. As compared with the corresponding figures for Marathwara, 
while the City showed a better proportion as regards bii’ths, it was worse 
off than Marathwara also in the matter of female deaths. On the whole, the 
proportion of females to 1,000 males in the City has decreased from 9ST 
in 1911 to 986 in 1921, showing a lowering of the proportion by one in 1,000. 


Year 

No. of females to 1,000 j 
males in the | 

State 

City 

1 

1891 

964 

928 

1901 

964 

980 

1911 

968 

987 

1921 

966 

986 



Females 
per 1,000 
males 

Female ! Female 
births perideaths per 
1,000 male. '1,000 male 
births 1 deaths 

State 

966 

38S 

! 

912 i 

Hyderabad City ... 

936 

391 

1,011 

896 

Telingana (exclud- 
ing City) 

962 

907 

Marathwara 

971 

868 

914 


[SMrnef^^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L— General Proportions of the Sexes by Natural 

Divisions and Districts. 


District and Hatnral Diyision 

Number of Females to 1,000 Males 

1921 

1 

1911 ! 

1901 

1891 

Actual 

Population 

Natural 

Population 

Actual 

Population 

Natural 

Population 

Actual 

Population 

s 

t'i 

U B 

B » 

SZi 

1 

■af 

gp. 

< 

.2 

•sf 

B g. 

•is> O 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

STMB 

... 

966 

969 

968 

974 

964 

970 

964 

971 

felln^ana ... 

... 

961 

968 

955 

... 

938 


958 

... 

Hyderabad Oity , ... 

... 

936 

967 

937 


930 


923 

... 

Atraf-i-Bakla 


973 

974 

962 


966 


963 


Warangal ... 

... 

944 

946 

937 


912 


938 

... 

Karimnagar 

... 

948 

949 

930 


917 


943 

... 

Adilabad ... 

... 

951 

999 

973 


989 


994 

... 

Medak ..» 

... 

974 

974 

972 


949 


966 


Nizamabad ... 


1,016 

1,016 

1,003 


983 


986 

... 

Mabbubnagar 

... 

976 

976 

968 


977 


976 

... 

Nalgonda ... 


.954 

953 

944 


885 


957 

... 

Manathwapa 


971 

965 

981 


989 


969 

... 

Aurangabad... 

• •• 

991 

989 

988 


998 


969 

... 

Bhir 


961 

946 

978 


984 


956 

... 

Nander 

... 

984 

987 

998 


1,006 


981 


Parbhani ... 

... 

978 

977 

993 


923 


961 

... 

Guibarga ... 

... 

974j 

976 

976 


975 


972 

... 

Osmanabad... 

... 

925 

899 

957 


975 


957 

... 

'^Baicbur 

... 

974 

9591 

979 


993 


981 

... 

Bidar 

... 

968 

968 

979 


990 


951 

... 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL—Numbeb op Females pee 1,000 Males at 
different Age Periods by Religions at bach op the last 


Poor Censuses. 


Age 

All Beligions 

Hindu 

Musalman 



1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1891 

1901 

1911 

3921 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

c 1 

1,071 

1,054 

1,068 

1,015 

1,C76 

1,058 

1,070 

1,026 

1,031 

1,015 

1,043 

980 

1 — ^2 

1,103 

1,051 

1,106 

1,039 

1,109 

1,051 

1,109 

1,033 

1,051 

1,044 

1,082 

1,132 

2 — S 

1,084 

1,075 

1,076 

1,061 

1,084 

1,078 

1,077 

1,055 

1,078 

1,034 

1,069 

1,061 

3 — 4 

1,103 

1,096 

1,093 

1,143 

1,115 

1,093 

1,091 

1,151 

1,116 

1,112 

1,101 

1,106 

4— "5 

1,016 

1,016 

1,009 

1,034 

1,015 

1,012 

1,007 

1,032 

1,024 

1,045 

1,008 

1,060 

Total 0 — 5 

1,074 

1,058 

1,067 

1,058 

1,075 

1,057 

1,067 

1,060 

1,060 

1,051 

1,058 

1,062 

5—10 

958 

922 

976 

1,050 

958 

907 

976 

1,061 

964 

1,050 

992 

1,033 

10—15 

796 

826 

821 

835 

796 

823 

818 

838 

785 

849 

852 

819 

15—20 

1,038 

989 

1,009 

949 

1,040 

996 

1,014 

946 

1,024 

926 

991 

968 

20—25 

1,174 

1,203 

1,168 

1,148 

3,179 

1,210 

1,182 

1,156 

1,175 

1,183 

1,098 

1,107 

25—80 

909 

1,068 

938 

893 

913 

1,017 

939 

901 

896 

948 

931 

924 

Total 0 — 80 ... 

988 

981 

991 

985 

987 

979 

993 

990 

980 ^ 

993 

984 

979 

80—40 

899 

930 

943 

916 

902 

935 

948 

926 

880 

896 

927 

885 

40—50 

852 

876 

862 

934 

854 

882 

858 

954 

844 

838 

855 

905 

50—60 

919 

926 

901 

894 

925 

930 

910 

897 

947 

899 

864 

923 

60 & over ... 

1,157 

1,107 

1,854 

1,020 

1,151 

1,114 

1,083 

1,030 

1,119 

1,068 

996 

1,006 

Total 30 & over ... 

925 

986 

927 

930 

926 

941 

936 

945 

915 

900 

906 

318 

Total all ages-actual 













population ... 

964 

964 

968 

966 

966 

965 

971 

971 

958 

958 

954 

955 

Total all ages-natural 













'■■population ... 

, 971 

970 

974 

969 

.... , 

... 

... 

... 




1 ••• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Number of Pemams feb 1,0CX) Mams at 

DIFFERENT AGE PERIODS BY RELIGIONS AND NATURAL DlYISIONS. 


Age 

; 

Telingana 

Maratbwara | 

All 

Religions 

Hindu j 

Musalman 

• 

Reiigionsj 

Htodn 

Mnealmaii 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Q 1 

1,038 

1,087 

1,032 

903 

1,003 

972 ■ 

1 2 

1,078 

1,088 

1,181 

1,011 

909 

1,109 

2 — 3 

1,072 

1,086 

1,087 

1,061 

1,011 

1,044 ■ 

3 4 

1,097 

1,114 

1,069 

1,197 

1,222 

1,131 

4*-— 5 

1,045 

1,052 

1,024 

1,024 

999 

1,083 

Total 0 — 5 

1,071 

1,057 

1,066 

1,069 

1,038 

1,062 

6—10 

1,098 

1,156 

1,039 

991 

1,001 

. 

im 

10—16 

811 

812 

856 

866' 

. 874 

789 . 

15—20 

947 

950 

932 

951 

! 014 

981 • 

20—25 ... 

1,140 

1,178 

1,070 

1,159 

1,120 

1,143 : 

25—30 

895 

900 

987 

892 

877 

909 ; 

Total 0 — 30 

985 

982 

981 

984 

960 

977 ; 

30—40 

908 

901 

876 

924 

866 

892 

40—50 

908 

927 

923 

971 

918 

885 

60—60 

912 

038 

914 

877 

887 

980 

60 & over 

980 

1,044 

966 

1,061 

1,021 

14)46 

Total 30 & over 

921 

938 

912 

949 

066 

943 

Total all ages (actual 







population). 

961 

967 

954 

971 

967 

957 

Total all ages (natural 







population). 

968 


. 

085 

... 

... 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Number of Females per 1,000 Males Fdfe 


CERTAIN Selected Castes, 


Number of females per 1,000 males 



All Ages 

0—5 

• 6—12 

12—15 

15*-20 

1 

20—40 j 

' 40 & 
over 

1 

2 

3 

^ 4 

5. 

6 

7 

8 

Hindu 

1. Brabman ... 

! 

910 

1,287 

095 

874 

778 

850 

924 

2. Dbangar 

985 

' 974 

978 

820 

805 

988 


3. Goila 

943 

1,021 

1.008 

915 

843 

908 

975 

4 Goundla 

859 

1,087 

668 

903 

897 

785 

1,043 

6. Kapn 

062 

961 

958 

996 

906 

935 

IW 

6. Koli 

821 

1,047 

676 

350 

688 

949 

1#52 

7. Komati 

982 

1,055 

878 

851 

822 

85S 

IfiU 

8. Lingayat 

967 

821 

848 

m 

818 

1,114 

him 

9. Madiga 

1,047 

1,017 

944 

934 

940 

1,073 

1,164 

1,126 

10. Mahar 

1,184 

992 

745 

1,250 

1,216 

812 

11. Mala 

862 

845 

815 

633 

741 

1,131 

877 

12. Mang 

1,028 

1,077 

983 

789 

1,040 

990 

1,198 

13. Maratha ... 

954 

1,016 

2,344 

650 

657 

859 

873 

14. Munnnr 

1,086 

1,343 

1,046 

955 

835 

1,147 

1,148 

15. Mutrasi 

1,214 

1,255 

1,159 

1,808 

1,127 

1,878 

1,008 

16. Sale 

040 

821 

1,034 

918 

949 

872 

1,047 

17. Telaga 

1,014 

1,164 

1,170 

994 

955 

96i 

@31 

Musalman 








18. Moghal 

800 

896 

968 

701 

807 

736 

701 

19. Fatlian 

874 

1A60 

1A97 

70S 

781 

688 

978 

20. SbeilEli 

970 

1,032 

1,044 

796 

1,006 

968 

1,018 

21. Syed 

039 

943 

846 

752 

934 

997 

1,014 

Christian 








22. Indian OhrisMan 

052 

1,071 

977 

945 

■ 1,012 

998 

784 

■ Animist 








23. Gond 

li027 

913 

90S 

745 

1,175. 


, 1,841 
954 

24 Lambada ... 

890 

975 

800 

795 

1,108' 

. m 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Aotoal Numbeb of Births and Deaths 
Reported for bach sex During the Decade 1911-1920. 

' (1) Hyderabad City. 


Tear 

■ Number of 
, Birfebs 

Total 

Number of Deaths 

Difference 
between 
Col : 2 <&3. 
Excess . 
of latter 
over 
former 
i ' h ) defici 

M 

Difference 
between 
Ool : 5 & 6 
Excess of 
latter over 
formerC-f ] 
defied—) 

Difference 
between 
Ool; 4 & 7 
Excess of 
former 
over latter 
(+) defici 
C-) 

1 

Number of 
female 
births per 
1,000 male 
births 

Number 
of female 
deaths . 
per 1,000 
male 
deaths 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Total 

, 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7-. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

ToW ... 

40,099 

36,642 

77,641 

52,400 

62,991 

105,391 

—4,467 

I +591 

— 27,860 j 

891 

1,011 

1011 

4,226 

3,878 

8,104 

4,322 

4,436 

8,768 

—348 

! +114 

—664 

918 

1,026 

1012 

3,372 

2,940 

6,812 

8,419 

7,662 

16,971 

—432 

i —867 

—9,659 

872: 

897 

1013 

4,654 

3,956 

' 8,509 

3,087 

2,860 

6,937 

—599 

—287 

+2,672 

888 

923 

1014 

6,058 

4,688 

9,744 

8,3771 

3,286 

6,662 

—868 

—92 

+3,082 

927! 

973 

1016 

4,999 

4,650 

9,549 

2,957 

2,673 

5,530 

—449 

—884 

! +4,019 

1 910 

870 

1916 

6,008 

4,493 

9,601 

3,757 

4,026 

7,782 

—515 

+268 

+1,719! 

1 B97 

1,071 

1017 

1 4,096 

3,552 

7,648 

9,172 

9,707 

18,969 

—644 

+6251 

—11,321 

1 867 

1,069 

1018 

1 3,598 

3,156 

6,753 i 

5,091; 

7,018 

12,109 

—443 

+ 1,9271 

—6,356 

877 

1,378 

1919 

1 3,435 

2,861 

6,2961 

7,406 

6,783 

14,189 

—574 

—623 

—7,893 

833 

916 

1020 

; 2,656 

i 

2,470 

5,126| 

4.8 X 2 

4,672 

9,484 

—185 

—140 

—4,359 

1 930 

1 . . 

971 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Actual Number of Births and Deaths 
Reported for both sexes During the decade 1911-1920. 

(2) Districts. 


"iear 

Number of Births 

Number of 
Deaths 

Difference between 
Columns 2 & 8 
Excess of former over 
latter + defici — 

Both Sexes 

Both Sexes 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Total ... 

899,282 

1,472,809 

—678,077 

1911 

74,786 

82,189 

—7,408 

1912 

90,067 

114,200 

—24,148 

1913 

86,816 

97,150 j 

—10,886 

1914 

102,867 

112,818 1 

—9,961 

1916 

107,063 

104,162 

+2,911 

1916 

101,298 

128,040 

—21,742 

1917 

110,326 

129,715 

—19,889 

1918 

94,007 

148,792 

— 64,286 

1919 

66,221 

469,694 

—408,878 

1920 

66,802 

90,669 

— 26,867 




CHAPTER VII. 
CIVIL CONDITION. 


J63. Reference to Statistics. — Imperial Table VII gives the statistios 
of civil condition by age, sex and religion and is divided into three parts ; — 

Part I shows the distribation, for the State as a whole, of the total 
population by each religion, 

Part II gives such details for the districts, while 

Part III furnishes similar details for the City of Hyderabad. Imperial 
Table XIV exhibits the statistics of civil condition for certain selected 
castes, sects, and tribes. Appended to this Chapter are hve Subsidiary 
Tables showing : — 

(1) the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion 
and main age-period at each of the last five Censuses ; 

(2) the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at cer- 
tain ages in each religion and natural division ; 

(8) the distribation by main age -periods and civil condition of 
10,000 of each sex and religion ; 

(3-a.) the distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 
10,000 of each sex of civilised Animists ; 

(4) the proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages 
for religions and natural divisions ; and 

(5) the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at cer- 
tain ages for selected castes. 

164. Scope of the Chapter. — In the India Census Report as well as in 
the Provincial Census Reports of 1911, the Chapter on civil condition contained 
a considerable amount of descriptive matter of much sociological interest but 
of little relevance to the statistics of marriage. Hence the Census Commis- 
sioner for India has this time suggested that “ on the present occasion the 
discussion should be primarily based on the statistics and should be 
confined to such aspects of the general subject as arise out of the figures 

or are connected with them as infiiienoes explanatory of the variations 

It should be assumed that the customs and institutions, e. polygamy,, 
polyandry, hypergainy, etc,, connected with marriage in India are known 
and no general description of them should again be given.’’ 

165. Meaning of the Figures.— In the first place it is important to 
explain the meaning of the figures with reference to the question asked by 
the enumerator and the validity of the answer recorded in the Census 
schedule. Enumerators were ins truct4‘d in the following terms regarding 
the filling up of column 6 of the Census schedule : — 

“ Enter each person, whether infant child or grown up as either unmar- 
ried, married or widowed. Divorced person should be entered as widowed. 
Enter prostitutes or eonoubiaes as unmarried.” 

The in struct ions were clear enough and there could be no reason to 
suppose that they might have given rise to any misunderstandings. The 
entries regarding civil conditions may, therefore, betaken to be not far 
from accurate, though in some instances, such as in the case of prostitutes 
or concubines, unmarried females might return themBelves as married. 
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OHA.PTEB VII — CIVIL CONDITION, 


166« Mailt Features of the Statistics.— The statistics relatiog to civil 
condition show that onto! the total population of the State of all ages and reli- 
gions, about 46 per cent, of the males and 31 per cent, of the females are 
unmarried ; nearly 48 per cent, of the males and 50 per cent, of the females 
are married and 7 per cent, of the males and 20 per cent, of the females are 
widowed. A reference to Subsidiary Table ill shows that a great majority 
of the unmarried of both sexes are very young children, more than three- 
fourths of the bachelors being under 15 years of age and four-fifths of the 
gpinsters under 10. The’ diagram below shows that at the higher ages very 



few indeed are left unmarried and if we exclude the number of persons who, 
owing to some disability or other, very rarely enter into matrimonial alli- 
ances — persons such as beggars, prostitutes, concubines, religious devotees 
and mendicants, and those suffering from some infirmity or disfigurement — 
it would be seen that practically no one is left unmarriedin the State. Thus 
the state of the civil condition of the people of these Dominions is more or less 
similar to that of the rest of India. To the European observer, it is this 
universality of marriage in India that appears as one of the most striking 
differences between the social practices of India and those of Western Europe. 
But as remarked in the India Census Report of 1911, “ it is only in the arti- 
ficial, social and economic conditions of the West that marriage has ceased 
to be regarded as inevitable, and that prudential and other considerations 
cause many to remain celibate. In all other parte of the world marriage is 
looked upon, not as a luxury, but as an absolute necessity for man and 
woman aiike.*^ Thus, it is not the European but the Indian custom which 
appears to be the natural thing. With the Hindus, marriage is a sacrament. 
Islam also iniouioates the multiplication of the species. These two commu- 
nities, forming as they do the bulk of the population* affect to a great extent 
the attitude and social practices of the followei’s of other i-eligions as well 
in the matter of marrk ge in the State. 

j^other striking feature of the statistics is the early age at which 
marriage tak es place. According to Sundbarg’s Table quoted in para. 327 of 
the India Census Report of 1911, only one male in 3,147 and one female in 
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142 of the population ■ below the age of ^ are married in Westem Europe^ 
••On the other handj the statistics of this State (more or less in conformity 
with the figures of the rest of India) show that one in 9 males and one in S 
females are married before that age., ' 

The third and the most ■ striking feature of the statistics relating to 
civil condition in India is the large proportion of widows* Widowers form 
only about 7 per cent, of the total male -population. This proportion does 
not iKffer very widely from what is found in other countries. The number 
of widows on the contrary, is, comparatively, exceedingly large and forms 
20 per cent, of the total number of females, as against only 9 per cent, in 
Westefn Europe. Considered by age, the wide difference becomes still more 
strikingly evident. For example, whereas in Western Europe only 7 per 
cent, of the widows are less than 40 years of age, in this State as many as 
31 per 100 are below this age. 3 per cent, of the widows (the actual num- 
ber being 35,245) are under 15 years old. In Western Europe nb one is even 
married at this age. The early age at which marriage takes place in this coun- 
try naturally leads to a large number of widows, and as widow-marriage is 
prohibited among the Brahmans and other castes, which ape this custom with 
a view to gain social rank, the number of widows is strikingly large among 
the Hindu castes. Moreover, though there is no such prohibition imposed by 
religion in the case of the Musalmans, they too (at least the better classes 
among them) share to some extent the preju^ces of the Hindu in this 
matter. 

167 . Yariation by Religion. — The'.figures given so far are for the State 
as a whole, i. e-, for all religions taken together. Let us now see how the civil 
condition of the followers of one religion compares with that of the 
followers of another religion. As Hindus form the bulk of the population, 
the proportions for them do not differ widely from those of the population 
as a whole. The marginal statement exhibits the proportions for the 
principal religions. It shows that marriage, is most common among the 
Hindus, who conse- 
quently present the 
least proportion of 
the unmarried. In 
the case of married 
persons, both males 
and females, the 
Christian community 
presents the lowest 
proportions. Lastly, as 
regards the widowed, 
while the Christians 
show the lowest pro- 
portion of widowers and the Animists the lowest proportion of widows, the 
Hindus present the highest proportion of both widowers and widows* The 
large number of the married and widowed among the Hindus is, no doubt, 
caused by early marriage, on the one hand, and the prohibition of widow 
remarriage, on the other. 
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clearly that the Hindu males and females have the highest pro- 
portion of the married in the age-groups 6-10, 10-15 and 15-40. In 
addition, the Hindu females show the highest proportion of the married in 
the first age-group (0-5) also. Subsidiary Table II further bears evidence 
to the fact that the civil condition of the Hindus shows, more prominently 
than the population of the State as a whole, the three characteristic features 
of the Indian statistics relating to marriage already noted viz., the univer- 
sality of marriage, the early age at which marriage takes place and the 
large proportion of widows. 


It will be seen from the above diagram and the statement preceding it 
that, as compared with the Hindus, the Musalmans show not only a 
smaller proportion of the married (among both males and females) but also 
a smaller proportion of the widowed. In fact, while out of every 100 Hindu 
males, 46 are unmarried, 48 married and 7 widowed, the corresponding 
figuresfortheMusalmansare 61, 44 and 6 respectively. In the case of 
females the difference is still more noticeable, the two sets of figures being 
80, 60 and 20 for the Hindus and 87, 44 and 19 for the Musalmans respeo- 
tively. According to age, while the proportions of married males presented 

fay the Hindus are 13 and 47 per mille at age-groups 0-6 and 5-10 respec- 
tively, the corresponding proportions for the Musalmans are less, viz ,10 
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and 35 respectively. The oext age-period, 10-15, shows still wider differ- 
ence, the proportions being 155 and 60 for the two commuiiitieB. In the 
age-group 15-40 also the Hindu proportion for married males considerably 
exceeds that for the Musalman males, the difference being as much as 123 
in favour of the Hindus.- Above 40, however, the Musalman proportion is 
higher than the ^ Hindu proportion, the excess being 41 per milie. In the 
Ciisc of the niarried feiiiales the divergence between the tignres for the two 
communities is very marked. The proportion of Musalman girls, who are 
married under the age of 5, is only a little more than a half of the correspond- 
ing Hindu proportion, and that between 5 and 10 only about a quarter. ■ In 
the next period (10-15) also, the Musalman proportion is much less than that 
of the Hindu, being only about two-iifths. Bug between 15 and 40, the two 
proportions tend to approach each other, the Hindu proportion being only 
8 per niilie higher than the Musalman. in the case of the widowed, the 
Hindu proportion is generally higher than that of the Musaiiuau. it may 
be noted that among persons over 40 years old, while the Hindus present a 
higher proportion of uiiinaiTied males, the Musahiians show a higher pro- 
portion of unmarried ieinaies. It may also be noted that, while the propor- 
tion of widows among Musalman females in the age-group 15-40 is about 
four-fifths of that among the Hindus, in the ages above 40, the two propor- 
tions are practically the same. This would seem to indicate that Musalman 
women, who Jose their first husband while they are in prime of life, have 
less difficulty than their Hindu sisters In marrying a secoud time. 

Animists have almost the same proportion of married males as 
Musalmans, but the former have a higher proportion of the unmarried and 
a lower proportion of the widowed. In the case of females* the difference 
between the two communities is considerable. While the Musaimans show 
37 spinsters out of every 100 females, the Aninikls have 41, 1 he proportions 
for the marrried and the. widowed being respectively 44 and 19 among the 
former and 46 and 13 among the latter. Thus, among the Animists or at 
least those sections that are still untouched by Hindu infiueiiee, both 
males and females marry generally at a higher age than that at which the 
Musaimans usually marry. This is further proved by the fact that at the 
age-group 15-40, while the Musaimans show 60 per cent, of their males and 
80 per qent. of their females as married, the Animists show 67 per cent, of 
their males and 84 per cent, of their females as married. On the whole, 
the Animists show the lowest proportion of widows due eitlier to their 
short lives or to the prevalence of widow-marriages among them. 

Turning now to the Hindu Animists, whose civif condition is shown 
separately this time (oubsidiai’y Table Ill-A), we find that the proportion 
of the unmarried among them (both of males and females) is higher than 
that of the Hindus as a whole, though very much lower than what the other 
communities present. In the case of the married, however, the Hindu 
..Animist shows a resemblance to’ the Hindu, the proportion for males and 

■ females being much higher than in all other communities. In the case of 

■ the widowed, the prdportion 'loi* . males is much tiu*- same as that for the 
Hindus, though miidi higher than what any other religious commmiiuy 
presents, but the proportion for widows is lower ticui that for the Hindus 
and Musaimans alike, and , higher; than that, for the. Animists and the 
Christians. 

In, the case of ,the Christians, it must be borne in mind.. that as a , large 
proportion of the converts is de,rived from the lower strata of the Hindus, 
,who are. addicted to ,,chiid-maiTiagemncier fihe.Tnfhieiice of castes higher up 
: in the.social ladder, most of them had, .been married before they ,entered' the 
Christian fold. . ■ :On the ' other hand, those,, within the, fold adopt Western 
' so.,oial :..ousto,m's. and habits, and give ^up the practice of ehild-marriago and 
remove the ban on widow-remarriage. Thus, though the Christians have 
returned a few instances of child-marriage, they present on the whole a 
larger proportion of the unmarried and a lower proportion of the married 
than any other religious community. In the ease of widowers also, they 
show the lowest proportion, while in the case of widows, they yield place 
^ only to the Animists,, whosefemales present the lowest proportion of widows 
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amoDgst all religious communities. The proportion of -the married ^ females 
at ages 15-40 is also much lower than what it is in other communities. 

168. Variation by Locality. — In the -City, married males form 45 per 
cent, of the total male population while married females form a slight- 
ly less percentage, vih., 44 per cent. In Telingana, the proportions are 
almost the same for both males and females, i- e., 47 per' cent., as against 
48 and 50 per cent, respectively in Marathwara. The higher proportion 
of the married in the latter division naturally leads to a higher proportion 
of the widowed. Thus in the case of the widowers, while the proportion is 
about 5 per cent, in Telingana, it is no less than 8 per cent, in Marathwara. 
The proportion of widows, however, is almost the same in both the 
divisions, proving that proportionately more married females and widows 
ehould have died in Marathwara than in Telingana. It has been observed 
more than once in the preceding Chapters that plague was more viroient 
and occurred oftener in Marathwara, during the last decade, than in 
Telingana, and as plague selects adversely to females the higher proportion 
of widowers seems to have been brought about by this cause. The variations 
in these proportions at different age periods and the varying proportions of 
the widowed between the ages 15-40 (reproductive period) will be shortly 
considered. 

Turning now to different religions, we find that the proportion of the 
married in every case and for both sexes is higher in Marathwara than in 
Telingana. This higher proportion prevails at all age periods, except the 
last (40 and over) as a reference to Subsidiary Table II will show. There 
are certain extraordinary peculiarities which deserve mention in this con- 
nection. Even in the age group 0-5 ail the important religious communities 
show a much higher proportion of the married in Marathwara than in 
Telingana. In the next age group (5-10) the most striking differences are 
presented by the Christians and the Animists, who are numerically stronger 
in Telingana than in Marathwara. Whereas in Telingana the Christians 
show that less than 1 per cent, of their males and no more than 2 per cent, 
of their females are in the married state between ages 5 and 10, in Marath- 
wara the corresponding proportions are as high as 9 in each case. In the 
same way, among the Animists the proportions for married males and 
females aged 5 to 10 are 2 and 7 per ceiiL respectively in Telingana, as 
against 9 and 20 per cent.in Marathwara. The divergence is still more 
remarkable in the next age-group (10-15). Hindus show that while 11 per 
cent, of their males and 60 per cent, of their females of this age period are 
married in Telingana, no less than 21 and 64 per cent., respectively, are in 
that condition in Marathwara. Musalraans present a proportion of 3 and 19 
per cent, in Telingana, as compared with 9 and 35 per cent, in Marathwara. 
Similarly the proportions for Christians and Animists are 3, 16 and 8, 28 
in Telingana, as against 8, 33 and 25, 58 in Marathwara respectively. 

169. Infant Marriage.— In this oonneetioii it must he borne in mind that 
the word ‘‘marriage/’ does not connote (he same thing in India as in 
European countries. Marriage in infancy means nothing more than an 
irrevocable betrothal in India. Such being the case, our figures, especially in 
the lower age*groups, are not comparable with tiiose of Western Countries. 

The marginal statement exhibits the proportion per mi lie of each 

sex who are married at the age 
periods 0-5 and 5-10, respectively, 
in each of the important reli- 
gions.^ It ksIiows clearly that the 
Christian coiomunity is least 
addicted to {narriage at these 
early ages. As alread y st ated, 
the few who are shown as mar- 
ried at these Jiges must^ generally 
be those who entered the Chris- 
tian fold afteit j narriage. Next 
to the Animists come the Musal- 

mans i n the matter of infant 
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marriage, ife may, however, be noted that excepting the Bohras, Memons 
and others who are greatly influenced by the Hindu custom of infant 
marriagei the rest of the Musaimans generally practise adult marriage 
only- 

^ Turning now to the corresponding statistics of the two natural 
divisions, w e find, that as regards Hindus, while in Telingana the married 
males and females aged 0-S form 6 and IS per mille, respectiveljj of 'the 
total males and females in that age group, in Marathwara the proportions 
are as high as 21 and' 46, clearly demonstrating that the Marathwara Hindus 
are more addicted to child-marriage than the Telingana Hindus. This 
greater partiality to child-marriage among the Marathwara Hindus, who form 
the bulk of the population, has spread to all ether communities in that division. 
Musaimans, Christians and Ani mists all show in Marathwara considerably 
higher proportions of the married in both the age-groups 0-6 and 5-10 than 
in Telingana. 

170 . Castes most addicted to Infant Marriage. — A reference to Subsidiary 
Table V shows that, while the Hindus as a body are more addicted to infant 
marriage than any other religions community, the low castes generally out-do 
the higher castes in this respect. For example, the two highest propor- 
tions of married males 54 and 46 per mille) in the age-group. 0-5 are 
presented by the Goundla and the Madiga, respectively, as against a propor- 
tion of 14 per mille shown by the Brahman. The lowest proportion of the 
married males in this age-group (8 per mille) is presented by the KolL In 
the case of females, the Mutrasi tops the list with a high proportion of 86 
married girls per mille of the female population of this age-group. The 
Brahman comes much lower, though the number of married girls is nearly 
three times the number of married boys. A glance at Subsidiary Table V 
show’s that the <iastes which exhibit the largest proportion of early-married 
males are not invariably those which have such high proportions of married 
females and vice t'crm Of the 17 selected Hindu castes regarding which 
statistics relating to civil conditiqn are furnished in that Table, while two, 
wjsj., the Komati and the Sale present equal proportions of the married of 
both sexes under 5 years of age, 8 of the castes show higher proportions of 
married females and 7 higher proportions of married males, proving there- 
by that proportionately more of girls are married at such tender ages than 
of boys. In the next age-group (5-12) all the castes, with the single excep- 
tion of the Komati, show much higher proportions of married females than 
of males. But the Komati is not to be congratulated on this. Unfortu- 
nately the lower proportion of the married girls than of married boys in 
this community is entirely caused by a high proportion of widows. In fact, 
this community presents the highest proportion of widows among the 
Hindu castes iii this age period, in this conneetion it may, however, be 
mentioned that unlike the higher castes, the lower castes that practise 
infant marriage allow their widows to marry again, with the result that the 
proportion of widows in the latter is comparatively smaller than in the 
former at higher ages. 

Turning now to the statistics for other religions, we find that among 
the Musaimans, the Moghals are most given to infant marriage, their 
proportions for males and females married under 5 years being 4 1 and 47 
per mille respectively. Of the rest, while the Sheikhs and the Syeds show 
more of married females than of males under 5 years, the Pathans present 
more of married males than females in such tender years. In the age 
group 20-40, however, all these Muslim classes show lower proportions of 
the widowed (both widowers and widows) than what most of the Hindu 
castes have, indicating that widow-marriage is more common among the 
former than among the latter. It must be repeated that none of the higher 
Hindu castes allow widow-marriage* while some of the middle castes look 
upon the prohibition of widow marriage as a mark of respectability and a 
passport for occupying a higher position in the social scale. Such enforced 
widowhood of marriageable woman makes it necessary for adult widowers 
to . select very young women as their ■brides . , This means a great akparity 
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of age between the husband and the wife and naturally more often than 
not the wife survives the husband for a long period and swells the number 
of widows among the Hindu castes that do not allow widow-marriage. 
This is clearly demonstrated by the statistics relating to widows in the 
age-period 10-15. Hindus show on the whole a high proportion of 37 
widows per milie of females in this age group, as against 16, 10 and 13 
widows found among the Masalinans, Christians and Animists respectively^ 
Among the Christians very few are married below 12 years and fewer 
Btiii below 5. The number of those returned as married under those years 
must, therefore, be due to converts, who entered the Chidstian fold after 
marriage. The proportion for the wTdo\ved is also much less than among 
the Hindus, and Musalmans geueraiiy, proving that adult marriage is the 
rule and not the ex(*eption in this eomiuiinity. Detailed statistics relating 
to the Gonds and the Lambadas show that t hey are also addicted to child- 
marriage to a certain extent. In the India Census Report of 1911, it is 
remarked that ‘'the idea that ‘ primitive man knows nothing of infant 
marriage’ has been shovrn to be unfounded by Harila nd, who gives num- 
erous iiistanees of its existence amongst the most piimitive tribes in Aus- 
tralia, Africa and other parts of the World.’' The fig Li res relating to the 
Animists in this State would seem to give some support to Hartland. The Gond 
and the Lainbada not only present a high proportion of the married under 5 
years of age but also show higher proportions for the males than for the 
females of such tender ages. In the matter of the widowed of this age 
group (0-5), the Gond presents a higher proportion of widowers and widows 
than the Lambada, though -in both the cases the proportions are less than 
those shown by most of the selected Hindu castes, Mu salman classes and 
the Indian Christians. This clearly demonstrates that* there is least 
objection to widow-mari'iage in these primitive communities. 

171. Early Marriage by Censuses. — A comparison between the statistics 

of the present Census with those of the 
previous ones sho%vs that there has been 
no improvement whatsoever in raising the 
marriage age. The proportion of the 
married per 1,000 of those below 5 years 
of age for the State as a whole has in- 
creased from 7 in 1891 to 13 in 1921 in 
the case of males and from 22 to 28 in 
the case of females. Compared with 1911, 
while the former proportion lias increased 
from 10 to 13, the latter has remained 
stationary at 28. In the case of the 
Hindus, although the female proportion 
lias decreased from 31 to 29 per milie 

during the ^ decade, it is still higher than liiat found at each of the 
t\vo preceding Censuses. In the case of other religionists also, there 
has been no lowering of the proportions at all In other words, all the 
deelamatioos of the social reformer against infant nju, rriage seem to have 
borne little fruit in this country* and infaiit iDarriage is as mucli in vogue 
now as it was three cleeaaes ago. 

172. The Proportion of Widows aged 15-40. — la the State as a whole, 
no fewer than 14 per cxmt of the females aged 15-40 are widowed. In 
the case of the Hindus the f>roportion is 15, and amongst the Miislama.ns 12. 
Ciiristians and Animists show lower proportions, , i 1 and 9 per cent. 
In the two natural divisions, while Hindus and Musalmans show no 
difi’ereace in i hcse proportions, Christians and Animists present Tower 
proportions in T'elinguna than in Marathwara. It Ims already been noted 
that the classes that do not discounteuance widow-marriage show smaller 
proportions of the widowed than those that ban such marriages. 
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The marginal statement compares the proportion of widows of the 
child-bearing ages for each religion for the last 
two Censuses. AH religions show much larger 
figures now than ten years ago. This cannot be 
entirely attributed to the prejudice against 
widow marriage. The frightful economic condi- 
tion caused by more than famine prices of food 
stufis and the prevalence of plague during a 
greater part of the decade, affecting the City also 
thrice during that period, and the ravages commit- 
ted by influenza have had no little hand in 
swelling the number of widows. 

The number of widows per thousand females has also increased from 
192 in 1881 to 196 in 1921. As famines affect men more than women, the 
famine of 1899- 1900 increased the proportion of widows in 1901, but when 
better conditions prevailed during the decade 1901-11, their proportion fell 
to 177 per mille, i e. , much less than what it was in 1891 and 1901. Again, 
the disastrous circumstances of the last decade have swelled the number 
of the widows to 196, the highest proportion so far presented. The varia- 
tions in the case of the widows amongst the Hindus follow the same 
general lines as those of the population as a whole. In the case of the 
Animists and the Musalmans, the number of widows per mille of the 
female population was the lowest in 1911. In the case of the Musalmans 
the proportion was highest in 1881, and in that of the Animists in 1901* 
The figures for 1921 present the next highest in these oases. As regards 
the Christians, their widows presented the highest proportion in 1921, 
due, no doubt, to converts from the lower castes of Hindus who are addicted 
to infant marriage and who, as a consequence of the famines, must have 
been greatly reduced in males. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I— Distribution by Civil condition of 1,000 of bach Sex. 
Religion and main-age period at each of the last five Censuses. 
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797 

853 

819 

872 

836 

62 

80 

47 

30 

44 

40-60 

49 

29 

43' 

21! 

29 

79l 

873 

832 

877 

857 

160 

98 

125 

102 

114 

60 and over 

42 

26 

84 

19: 

23 

667 

730 

699| 

722 

736 

291 

244 

267 

269 

241 

Females 

297 

284 

306 

288 

j 

28l' 

503 

537 

504 

533 

526 

200 

179 

190 

179 

193 

0-6 

969 

968 

1 

976 

976j 

1 

Y 862 

29 

3l| 

1 

: :22| 

23j 

1 

r 134 

2 

1 

i 

1 2 

1 

1 ^ 


769 

751 

795 

743| 

J 

221 

2421 

193 

262! 

j 

10 

7' 

12 

6! 

J 

10-15 

846 

270 

367 

223! 

i 

278 

617 

711 

698 

768 

698 

37 

19| 

35 

19 

29 

16-20 

75 

64 

102 

43 

68 

868 

915 

843 

927; 

887 

57 

31 

60, 

80 

50 

20-40 

35 

26 

75 

18 

21 

793 

858 

776 

869 

819 

168 

117 

160 

123 

160 

40-60 

23 

19 

28 

16 

12 

460 

464 

1 

456 

523 

447 

517 

517 

617 

462 

641 

60 and over ... 

23 

17 

20 

11 

8 

179 

129 

166 

110 

138 

798 

854 

814 

879 

854 

Musalman 
















Males , , , ... 

507 

..499 

507 

489 

488 

437 

464 

448 

472 

467 

56 

1 37 

45 

. 39 

45 

0-6 

988 

997 

998 

992 

] 973 

10 

3 

2 

6 


2 



•. 2 

1 

6-10' ■ . ... 

963 

982 

968 

981 

35 

16 

86 

17 

y 26 

2 

1 '***'2 

' ’**2' 

! 2 

1 

10-15 

936 

936 

937 

980 

908 

60 

61 

60 

67 

88 

4 

. 4 

8 

3 

4 

16-20 

827 

821 

829 

789 

758 

164 

175 

168 

206 

232 

9 

! . . - 4 

8i 

38i 

5 

10 

2.0-40- . . ... 

261 

248 

262 

'228 

244 

699 

727 

700 

747 

715 

SO 

26 

26 

41 

40-60 

39 

41 

„ 68 

■. ' -.-ss 

66 

836! 

881 

843 

874 

848 

125 

78 

104i 

88 

101 

60 and over. ... 

37 

81 

,v,.';45 

$9 

41 

706| 

758 

784 

736 

746 

268 

211 

22li 

235 

' .213 
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SUBSIDIA.BY TABLE L — Distribution by Civil Conbition of 1^000 of bach seXj 
Eelioion and Main age-period at bach of the last five Cbnsuses*^(cowi/M.) 


Religion, sex anci age 


Unmarried 

1921 1911 

1901 1891 1831 

1 2 1 3 1 

i 4 1 5 6 1 


1891 

1881 

1921 ’ 

1911 

10 1 

11 

L 

1 12 

18 1 


Xnialman 







Females 

369 

357 

365 

340 

342 

441 

0-5 

980 

996 

996 

987 

] 940 

16 

5-10 

934 

945 

918 

924 

69 

10-16 

712 

664 

693 

590 

584 

272 

15-20 

192 

214 

228 

167 

171 

774 

. 20-40 

45 

41 

68 

36 

44 

810 

40-60 

28 

20 

30 

18 

20 

467 

60 & over 

26 

18 

21 

15 

28 

174 


20 467 496 459 452 460 606 


I7S 184 192 


2 1 3 
a 4; ^ 

18 8 ■ 17 

87 ■ 28 41 

m 117 156 

611 580 580 

772 866 819 


0-5 

5-10 

10-15 

15-20 

20-40 

40-60 

60 & over 


964 980 988 1 
947 961 965 , 


Females 

286 

278 

0-6 

961 

973 

6-10 

805 

822 

10-15 

361 

356 

15-20 

80 

40 

20-40 

61 

20 

40-80 

22 

13 

60 & over 

26 

TO 


450 

468 

487 

508 

524 

17 

35 

17 

9 1 


46 

50 

36 

38 . 

48 

140 

181 

189 

179 

206 

889 

409 

884 

407 

368 

710 

706 

786 

761 

776 

676 

719 

761 

752 

762 

516 

554[ 

689 

684 

470 

496 

518 

541 

543 

557 

86 

20 

26 

21 ' 

1 1 

181 

170 

198 

208 , 

1 1 f 0 

604 

630 

620 

675 

716 

865 

923 

981 

986 

897 

773- 

829 

830 

859 

830 

411 

431 

487 

453 

512 

146 

116 

148^ 

122 

76 


8 2 , 
18 12 


10 SSI ■ »» 

61 61 60 

161 177 195S 


9 ] « 

18 84 


0-5 
6-10 
10-15 
15-20 
20-40 
40-60 
60 & over 


0-5 
6-10 
10-15 
15-20 
20-40 
40-60 
60 & over 


0-6 
6-10 
10-15 
15-20 
20-40 
40-60 
60 & over 


511 

564 

474 

427^ ... 

436 

409 

483 

977 

991 

981 

981 ... 

22 

8 

12 

954 

978 

960 

931 ... 

44 

21 

38 

861 

932 

808 

746 ... 

134 

62 

186 

720 

814 

564 

885 ... 

266 

180 

408 

197 

272 

132 

74 ... 

757 

704 

824 

74 

86 

29 

18 ... 

796 

901 

876 

86 

34' 

42 

12 ... 

( 

691 

788 

1 694 


58 27 43 


411| 430 370 344 ... 

981 982 967 9-79 ... 

892 878 858 941 

626 760 608 899 ... 

194 217 228 70 ... 

49! 35 34 14 ... 

38 18 37 8 ... 

34 26 18 10 ... 


4581 467 496 550 

1 

18) 17 80! 20 


14 

6 

28 

14 

46 

24^ 

44 

28 

180 

68! 

05 

72 

273 

781 

264 

228 

131 

103 

: 134 

106 


861 

241 

471 

688 1 

18 

9 

21 

779 

767 

740 

916 

27 

16 

87 

849 

911 

852 

939 ... 

102 

64 

114 

549 

624 

650 

649 ... 

413 

B58 

413 

267 

201 

206 

201 ... 

719 

778 

777 

396 

392 

3t0 

325 29S 

35 

24 

54 


993 995 
989 986 
961 964 
869 859 


998 995h Qo, 6 

990 981 J 9 

969 968 960 88 

898 879 9011 129 

552 692 655 624 

104 80 116 860 

41 84 58 722 


Females 

. 436 

443 

48t> 

464 

0-5 

979 

992 

906 

080 

6-10 

961 

062 

058 

971 

10-15 

799 

777 

017 

881 

16-20 . 

346 

331 

413 

428 

20-40 

65 

72 

110 

106 

40-60 

88 

45 

62 

38 

60- over 

80 

29 

15 

48 


61 , 511 
64 168 


2 41 g 

9 18 j ® 

28 84 40 

101 106 97 

414 892 827 

716. 851 776 

584 789 669 

394 4 IS. 393 

.4 ' 101 J 

42 . 26 j .,n 

81 168 , 108 

562 556 619 

760 800 ml 

481 681 466 

214 . .161 168 . 


'2 1 

1 1 

2 2 

25 18 

96 64^ 

247 ■■ 216 

144 : 109 


451 407 

802 . '.'800 '. 


54 37 32 


3 ,8 ... ! 

1 • W ■■ 2 ! 

84 ■ .16 . 18 

180 89 108 

875 227 283 

12« llS; 125 

::: n > 

3 1 2 

25 21 17 

121 95 88 

447 m m 

m 806 778 


)8 

^ /iitTTT nnKiniTION OF 1,000 OF EACH SEX AT CERTAIN 

STJBSIDIABY table 


Hatmral BivisioE anil 
Religion. 



»d 

% ^ 

I I 

, a ^ 


All Reli,gions 
Hindu 
Mnsalman 
Mn 

Christian 

Animist 


Telittgana 


All religions 
Hindu 
Masalman ^ 
Jain 

Christian 

Animist 


Karathwara 


All religions 

Hindu 

Mnsalman 

Jain* 

Christian 

Animist 


457 476 
448 483 
507 437 
446 450 
569 697 
511 436 


479 472 
469 479 
616 438 
377 509 
578 387 
536 426 


434' 482 
425; 488 
492 446 
452; 446 
536* 425 
460[ 456 


67 986 13 

69 986 13 

56 988 10 

104 981 17 

34 993 6 

53 977 22 


49 994 6 

52 994 6 

46 997 3 

114 973 27 

26 99.7 3 

38 992 8 


84 977 21 

87 977 21 

62 984 18 

103 082 16 

89 . 989 11 

84 958 44 


949 46 

947 47 

963 36 

946 46 

989 9 

954 44 


966 32 

964 34 

987 13 

964 36 

992 7 

9761 24 


930 61 

929 61 

945 51 

949 47 

897 911 

909 86} 


845 

145 

10 

242 

706 

62 

47 

794 

189 

831 

155 

14 

224 

722 

64 

47 

769 

194 

936 

60 

4' 

359 

699 

42 

38 

800 

162 

845 

140 

15 

289 

644 

67 

79 

633 

288 

961 

38 

1 

448 

531 

21 

41 

827 

132 

861 

134 

6 

285 

674 

41 

64 

769 

167 

909 

86 

5 

272 

692 

86 

36 

808 

156 

882 

112 

6 

260 

701 

39 

36 

805 

r59 

973 

26 

1 

418 

660 

32 

81 

826 

148 

922 

67 

11 

242 

680 

78 

49 

665 

286 

972 

28 

... 

481 

600 

19 

36 

833 

131 

922 

75 

3 

327 

643 

30 

63 

819 

118 

788 

197 

16 

210 

721 

69 

58 

718 

224 

769 

214 

17 

196 

782 

72 

69 

711 

230 

907 

87 

' 6 

310 

639 

51 

44 

779 

177 

842 

14fi 

; 13 

308 

621 

71 

88 

610 

302 

917 

7S 

I 4 

264 

696 

40 

76 

812 

112 

788 

25S 

; 9 

197 

789 

64 

197 

739 

64 


Natural Division and 
Religion 


All ages 

Unmarried 

res 

(D 

h 

a 

a 

n 

ra 

0 

1 
s 

20 

21 

22 

1 \ 


32 33 I 84 35 36 j 37 


All Religions 
Hindu 
Mnsalman 
.'Jato 
Christian 
Animist 


TelM^a 


Ah' Religions 

Hindu 

Mnsalman 

Jahi ••• 

OludEtlan 

Animist 


Hwratliwam 


All Religions 

Hindu: 

Mnsalman 

Jain .** 

Christian 

{Animist 


809 495 196 970 28 

297 503 200 969 29 

369 441 190 980 16 

286 496 218 961 36 

486 420 144 979 17 

411 458 181 981 18 


826 478 201 987 12 

804 495 201 986 18 

869 482 199 992 6 

226 548 226 1,000 0 

445 418 142 997 8 

421 450 129- 990 9 


802 499 
290 508 
869 448 
801 485 
400 448 
869 490 


199 954 42 

202 951 46 

188 978 22 

214 966 82 

152 928 58 

141 964 84 


2 788 200 

2 769 221 

4 934 59 

3 805 181 

4 961 86 ! 

1 892 101 


1 838 155 

1 783 208 

2 974 23 

0 982 18 

0 978 22 

1 924 72 


4 768 216 

8 747 236 

5 908 87 

2 803 184 

19 897 91 

2 791 195 


34 

47 810 

143 

24 

386 

591 

87 

42 811 

147 

24 

582 

694 

16 

73 803 

124 

28 

380 

^92 

36 

i 65 791 

144 

28 i 

332 

646 

10 

122 772 

106 

37 - 

426 

687 

13 

77 1886 

88 

; 34 < 

466 

501 


40 1818 
35 |818 

67 809 
11 1815 

180 |767 

68 851 


41 

55 

802 

148 

80 

421 

48 

51 

802 

147 

27 

B96 

20 

78 

798 

124 

86 

896 

30 

64 

782 

164 

20 

319 

22 

86 

801 

114 

40 

448 

28 

99 

796 

106 

69 

478 


169 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Distbibdxion by Main Age-Periods 
AND OtVIL CoMDinON OF 10,000 OF EACH 8bX AND ReLIGION. 


Remgion and agb 

Maizes 

Females 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

111 lelglOBE 

4,570 

4,764 

666 

3,091 

4,944 ■ 

1,965 

0—10 

10—15 

2,452 

1,081 

78 

186 

8 

12 

2,416 

439 

335 

630 

20 

37 

15 — 40 

927 

2,705 

199 

180 

8,093 

543 

40 aad oyer 

110 

1,795 

447 

56 

'886 

1,365 

fflaiH 

4,478 

4,835 

687 

2,972 

5,028 

2,«%0 

0—10 

2,441 

81 

9 

2,872 

370 

21 

10—15 ••• ... 

10,66 

201 

13 

334 

682 

40 

15—40 ... ... 

860 

2,767 

203 

162 

3,089 

501 

40 and oyer 

111 

1,786 

467 

54 

887 

1,378 

Jain 

4,458 

4,498 

1,043 

2,862 

4,955 

2,183 

0—10 

2,064 

70 

11 

2,149 

275 

22 

10—15 

1,007 

167 

18 

392. 

657 

38 

15—40 

1,182 

2,631 

272 

266 

3,2SS 

5S9 

40 and oyer 

206 

1,631 

742 

66 

790 

1,884 

Musalman ... 

5,071 

4,370 

559 

3,693 

4,409 

1,898 

0—10 

2,393 

56 

5 

2,571 

103 

15 

10—16 

1,186 

76 

5 

774 

296 ! 

17 

15—40 

1,401 

2,836 

165 

283 

3,122 ! 

484 

40 and oyer 

91 

1,902 

1 384 j 

65 

888 

1,882 

Christian 

5,684 

3,953 

353 

4,360 

j 

4,200 

1,440 

0—10 

2,450 

20 

3 

2,769 

78 

11 

10—15 

1,274 

50 

1 

1,085 

247 

12 

16—40 

1,888 

2,241 

87 

489 

3,087 

424 

40 and over 

82 

1,642 

262 

67 

788 

993 

Inimist 

5,112 

4,360 

528 1 

4,109 

•4,580 

1,311 

0—10 

2,890 

99 

5 

8,041 

190 

13 

10—16 

1,077 

167 

6 

717 

413 

16 

15—40 

1,001 

2,371 

144 

286 

8,087 

824 

40 and over 

144 

1,723 

373 

66 

890 

959 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III-A. — Distribution by Main AgbtPbbiods 
AND CmL Condition of 10,000 of bach Sex of Ciyilized Animist. 


, Religion AND AG® 

Males 

FEMALES 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed' 

1 


3 

4 

6 

6 

• 7 

Hlndn Inimiai ... 

4,623 

4,710 

667 

3,519 

4,901 ' 

1,580 

•■■■Q— 10 ■' ... . ..V:V. ... 

2,645 

86 

13 

2,681 

210 

18 ' 

10—15 , ' ... 

3,067 

192 

13 

517 

528 

27 

, . ifS-.,40 ... , ... 

819 

2,624 

2U 

258 ' 

3,209 

448 

■,.,'40''and over ■" ... 

92 

1,808 

430 

, '68 

, 954 

1,087 


41 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY.— Proportion of thr sexes bt Cim. Condition at 
OrrtaTN ages fob RESilGIONS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 








Humber of Females per i,ooo Males 





Nmteal Division and 
Eeliglott 

All ages 


d-io 



10-15 



16-40 


40 & over 



Un- 

mar- 

lied 

Mar- 

ried 

Wi- 

dow- 

ed 

Un- 

mar- 

ried 

Mar- 

ried 

Wi- 

dow- 

ed 

Un- 

mar- 

ried 

Mar- 

ried 

Wi- 

dow- 

ed 

Un- 

mar- 

ried 

Mar- 

ried 

Wi- 

dow- 

ed 

Un 

mar- 

ried 

Mar- 

’ried 

wi- 

dow- 

ed 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

8 


8 


10 

11 

12 

■ 13 

14 

15 

16 ' 

STlfl 

All Beligions 

Hindu 

Jain 


653 

1,002 

2,847 

951 

4,123 

4,453 

2,218 

892 

3,275 

2,962 

188 

1,104 

2,629 

' 439 

477 

2,954 


644 

1,010 

2,8,30 

943 

2,181 

349 

3,291 

2,960 

183 

1,034 

2,628 

474 

482 

2,931 


569 

976 

1,854 

928 

3,478 

1,727 

345 

3,494 

1,833 

199 

1,09j 

1,918 

234 

429 

1,833 


696 

964 

8,343 

1,026 

1,722 

2,616 

623 

3,733 

3,388 

193 

3,277 

2,811 

677 

446 

3,436 



682 

947 

3,636 

1,006 

3,266 

3,100 

723 

4,383 

12,000 

230 

1,227 

4,347 

737 

428 

3,377 

Anjanist 

... 

710 

927 

2,191 

929 

1,700 

2,336 

688 

2,179 

2,245 

251 

1,150 

1,988 

401 

456 

2,267 

Telingaita 

All Religions 

Hindu 


635 

934 

3,672 

979 

5,917 

4,382 

382 

5,331 

4,352 

140 

1,129 

3,743 

503 

426 

3,628 


625 

1,003 

3,667 

972 

6,243 

I 3,892 

329 

4,370 

4,335 

132 

1,099 

.3,797 

522 

428 

3,600 

■lain 


484 

868 

1,602 

1,079 

333 

8,331 

305 

3,500 


,38 

1,027 

1,920 

111 

463 

1,481 

MosalEBan 


670 

963 

3,976 

1,040 

1,863 

11,588 

708 

6,114i 

8,026 

152 

1,387 

3,679 

498 

407 

4,062 

Christian 


671 

930 

3,626 

1,044 

2,618 

i 200 

753 

6,122i 


217 

124 

4,294 

797 

412 

8,896 

Animist 


724 

974 

3,174 

987 

2,596 

8,231 

652 

2,815 

2*636 

202 

1,283 

1 2,585 

282 

433 

3,402 

Mapafehifaifa 

All Religions 

Hindu 


674 

1 

1,006 

2,311 

915 

3,246 

1,772 

1 

' 405 

2,580 

-2,374 

254 

1,079 

2,004 

481 

1 691 

2,474 


667 

1,016 

2,288 

924 

3,515 

1,730 

378 

2,570 

2,369 

253 

1,068 

1,983 

445 

1 544 

2.455 

Jain 


670 

981 

2.195 

976 

4,514 

2,105 

I 482 

2,860 

2,205 

; 148 

1,182 

1,947 

400 

* 452 

2,208 

Musalman 


720| 

959 

2,854 

1,(20 

1,649 

2,181 

553 

3,235 

2,718 

249 

! 1,197 

2,393 

789 

480 

8,088 

Christian 


718 

'1,016 

8,754 

891 

5,077 

5,800 

1 569 

3,309 

5,000 

344 

1,220 

4,750 

1,389 

671 

i 490 

3,380 

Animist 

... 

676i 

839 

1,307 

815 

1,276 

1,546 

i 403 

1,694 

1,921 

420 

908 

618 

603 

1 3,262 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each 

SEX AT CERTAIN AGES FOR SELECTED CASTES. 


Caste 

Distrihution of l,0i00 Males of each age by civil condition j 

! 

All ages ; 

0 — *5 

5- 

—12 


12—20 

20—40 

40 and over 

«a 

1 

N 

C» 

s 

S3 

p 

tj 

'S 

88 

<0 

•§ 

Unmarried 

.1 

g 

Unmarried 

ns 

o 

■g 

1 . 

1 

5 i 

13 

CO 

1 

a 

fl 

P 

•o 

<x> 

■g 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

*d 

1 

•a 

1 . 
o 

JO 

16 

ns 

a 

*5 

ca 

B 

a 

P 

17 

1 

J_ 

18 

•o 

0 

1 

*o 

g 

1 „ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i 

1 

12 

18 

14 

15 

19 

Hindu. 















I 




Brahman 

877 

519 

104 ! 

972 

' 14 

14 

■SI 

106 

24 


419 

61 

181 

777 

92 ! 

68 

684 

248 

Dhangar 

838 

518 

89 i 

975 

23 

2 

887 

102 

11 

615 

355 

HI 

137 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Distribution bt Civil Condition op 1,000 of eaoh 
SEX AT Certain ages for Selected Castes— ( coiicJii.) 


DistributioB of 1,000 Female® of eacia age by Civil Conaition 
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24 

25 

26 
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32 

S3 
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Brabman 

piiaagar 

:Colla 
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Kapa 

Koll 

iKomati 

Lingayai 

Madiga 

iMabar 
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iMang 

Maratba 

Mo amir 
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Animist 
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5 
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35 
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2 
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25 
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37 
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22 
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91 

1 
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28 
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41 
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5 
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a 
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41 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

LITERACY. 

1 73. The Meaning of the Statistics.— The changes which have occurred 

IB the scope of tte term “literate ” from one Census to another are thus 
described by tie Census Commissioner for India in his Note on this 
Chapter • 

1881 and. 1891 the ^population was divided in respect of Education 
into three categories, Learning, Literate and Illiterate. It was found, how- 
ever, that the return of the “Learning’^ vitiated by the omission, at the 
one end, of children who had not long been at school, who were entered as 
“Illiterate Vand at the other, of the more advanced students, who were 
classed as “ Literate There were, thus, great discrepancies between the 
Census return of the number of “ Learning,’* or children under instruction, 
and the corresponding statistics of the Education Department. It was, there- 
fore, decided in 1901 to confine the entry in the enumeration schedules to 
the two main categories of “ Literate and Illiterate”. The same system was 
maintained at last Census and has been continued on the present occasion. 
In 1901 * no general indication was given as to the standard to be taken in 
applyiiig the rule. At last Census, it was laid down in the instructions for 
the superior Census Staff that a person should be regarded as literate if he 
could write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it, but not otherwise. 
These instructions have been repeated on the present occasion,” 

It is, for this reason, thought difficult to institute an effective compa- 
rison with the results of the Census taken prior to 1901. It has, 'therefore, 
been suggested that the best, plan would be to exclude, from the compari- 
son, persons under 15 years of age, and to add to the number shown as lite- 
rate in 1891 all persons over that age, who were then classed as " Learning*\ 
It must, however, be stated in this connection that, as far as this State is 
concerned, the observations of the Census Commissioner for India do not 
seem to have full force. As noted in the Hyderabad Census Report of 1911, 
the Census figures under “ Learning” both in 1881 and 1891 greatly exceed- 
ed those denoting pupils under instruction, as reported by the Educational 
Department. This shows that there was no omission at either end of those 
who should have been included in that category. The figures of the Edu- 
cational Department at the first two Censuses would appear to have been 
underestimates. The number of “ private” institutions was higher than 
that of “ public” schools. But as these institutions were not under the con- 
trol or supervision of fihe Department, their strength was not accurately 
known.. From 1891 to 1911, there was a regular decrease both in the num- 
ber of private schools and in the number of pupils attending them. During 
the decade 1911-21, however, there has been an enormous increase in these 
figures, as a result of the intellectual awakening caused by the advance- 
ment made in educational matters. •For these reasons, a comparison of the 
actual figures of literacy (including learning) recorded at the present and 
previous Hyderabad CensuBes is not open to the objections urged by the 
Census Commissioner for India. 

174. Reference to Statistics.— Imperial Table VIII exhibits the statistics 
relating to education by religion and age. It is divided into three parts: 

Part I shows the extent of literacy in the State as a whole among the 
total population and for each religion returned ; 

Part II gives details for the districts and for each main religion; 

Part III furnishes similar details for the City of Hyderabad. 

ImperM Table IX gives further details regarding the educational con- 
dition of certain selected castes, tribes or races. State Table II details the 

42 , ■ ■ 
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population ot tatakao by «ligio« fa "n, ^ 

first seven Subsidiary Tables %PP®“t^ S tv the E^ional 

two Subsidiary Tables are based on the figures suppuea ny me niu 

Department. Of the nine Sub-Tables : 

No. 1 shows the proportional figures of literacy by age. sex and religion; 

No. 2 gives similar figures by age, sex and locality ; 

No 3 furnishes similar figures by religion, sex and districts ; 

No! 4 gives proportional figures of English literacy by age, sex and 

locality ; 

No. 4 A. gives similar figures as regards Urdu literacy ; 

No. 6 shows the progress of literacy since 1881 ; 

No. 6 gives proportional figures of literacy by caste ; 

No 7 details the number of institutions and pupils according to the 
returns of the Educational Department ; and 
No. 8 gives the main results of University examinations. 


175. Extent of Literacy.— Of the total population of the State, only 
SSpermille are literate in the sense of being able to write a letter to 
a fnend and read hie reply. The corresponding proportions for the more 
infportant Provinces and States of India are shown m the margin. It 
^ would be seen that the State still occupies a 

very low position in the matter of education* 
In fact, as compared with the bigger provinces 
and important Indian States, it stands last both 
in the matter of general education and in literacy 
in English* However, as compared with the 
figures of 1911 the State shows a slight improve- 
ment of 1 per mille in general literacy and of 
one per mille in literacy in English. In this 
connection it must be borne in mind that the 
Census figures by themselves cannot give a pro- 
per estimate of the progress made in educa- 
tional matters during the decade, since the term 
‘ literate * has been so defined that no notice 
can be taken of most of the pupils in the pri- 
mary stage of education, and since the activities 
of the Education Department were chiefly directed towards the expansion 
of primary education, more especially during the latter half of the decade* 
Moreover, the establishment of a large number of primary schools, both 
public and private, during the decade must have, no doubt, spread educa- 
tion a good deal among the rising generations, but the vicissitudes of the 
decade, which reduced the adult population, must have naturally affected 
the figures of the literate among them. But for this reduotion, as would be 
shown shortly, the amount of literacy in the State would have shown a 
much higher proportion of increase. It is for these reasons only that the 
extent of literacy as revealed by the Census figures for 1921 should be 
taken into consideration along with the figures supplied by the Education 
Department. It is certain that when the next Census comes to be taken 
the effects of the diffusion of primary education will show an increase in 
the number of literates proportionate to an expansion so unprecedented and 
remarkable. 


1 

Proviace or 
state 

No. per mille 
aged 5 and 
over who are 
Literate 

Madras 

98 

0. P. and Berar — 

43 

Bombay 

83 

Bengal 

104 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

i 51 

Punjab 

1 45 

United Provinces ... 

42 

Travancore 

279 

Cochin 

214 

Baroda 

147 

Mysore 

84 

Gwalior 

40 

Hyderabad 

33 


As the figures now stand, if children under 15 years of age are left out 
of account, the number of literate males per mille is 69 and that of literate 
females 8, as compared with 78 and 5 respectively in 1911* The proportion 
of both literate females and males is highest at the age period * 15-20 being 
86 and 14 per mille respectively. At the age period ‘ 20 and over * the mopor- 
tiohs are 67 and 8 respectively. It is but natural that .the proportions should 
rise steadily from the age ‘ 540 ' to ‘ 15-20 * and then decline, and that the 
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proportioB of those who are literate between the ages of 15 and 20, e., 

amongst persons, who have Just passed the ordinary school-going age, should 
be larger ^than that amongst older persons, who might not have had the same 
opportunities for learning as those which the younger generations have. This 
is borne out by the fact that the proportion of the literate at all age groups, 
except the last (in the case of* males only), shows vast improvement, as 
compared with the corresponding figures of the last Census, as shown in the 
margin. This was naturally to be expected, seeing 
■'that the out-standing feature of the decade 1911-21 
was none other than the establishment of schools 
' and the consequent educational expansion. Primary 
schools were reorganised and greatly multiplied. 

'The number of institutions of all grades increased 
from 2,295 in 1911 to 8,089 in 1921, boys’ schools 
rising from 2,204 to 7,858, and girls* schools from 91 
to 681. For the first time in the educational annals 
of the State, special facilities were offered during 
the decade for the education of the “ depressed 
classes.” At the time of the last Census, the num- 
ber of pupils of the ** depressed classes” attending 
various Government schools was 667. in 1825 F. 

(1915-1916) a serious attempt was made to open 
special schools for the sole benefit of such pupils, 
with the result that at the time of the present Census there were no less 
than 80 such schools attended by 8i804 pupils. The number of these pupils, 
however, forms only about 1 per cent, of the children of school-going age of 
these classes. Hitherto, very little encouragement was given to female edu- 
cation — at least the number of institutions for girls was very inadequate. 
During the decade, however, quite a number of girls’ schools were opened. 
In fact, girls’ schools multiplied at a much higher rate than boys’ sohodls, 
with the result that the increase in the proportion of the literate among 
females aged up to 20 bas been much higher than in the oaseof males of the 
corresponding age. 

176 . Summary of the Statistics. — ^The total number of literates in the 
State according to the present Census is 865,290, as 
against 868,166 in 1911, or a decrease of about 1 per cent. 

When the total population of the State suffered a loss 
of 6*8 per cent, during the decade, the loss of less than 
1 per cent, in the literate population argues con- 
siderable improvement in the number of literates 
during the perioi Thus, as already stated, the number 
of the literate per mille of the population is now 88, as 
compared with 82 in 1911. The marginal statement 
shows how the various religionists now stand in the 
matter of education, as compared with their condition 
a decade ago. 

177 - Comparison with previous Censuses. — ^The marginal table gives the 
population, the total number classed otherwise than as illiterate, and the 
proportion that the latter bore to the total 
population aged 5 and over at each Census. 

It must be explained that in the Table the 
figures for learning and literate are lumped 
together for 1881 as well as for 1891. A 
glance at the Table shows that there was 
a remarkable rise in the number of non- 
illiterates at the 1891 Census. Thm seems 
to have been caused more by the confusion 
produced in the minds of the enumem tors 

by the classifications “Learning ’’ and ^ 

** Literate ” than by any actual progress in the number of pubho institu- 
tions during 1881-91, In the period 189M901, the population aecreased by 


Census 

Year 

Population 

Not lilite- 
rat© 

Ho, per 
mine 
ages 5 
and over 

1881 

9,845,594 

818,886 

, 37' 

1891 1 

11,581,040 

484,240 

44 

1901 i 

11,141,142 

829,169 

'34 

1911 

18,874,676 

'368,166 

82 

1921 

12,471,770 

865,290 

'88 


Religion 

No. per mill© 
aged 5 and 
over literate 
in 

1921 

1911 

All Reli- 
gions. 
Hindu 
Musalman 
Animist 
Christian 

38 

26 

89 

8 

252 

82 

27 

68 

1 

i 287 




No. o! the 
literate per 

Year 

Ages 

mille among 



Males 

Females 

19117 
1921 5 

6—10 

j 9 

1 16 

2 

5 

1911 V 

10*^16 

( 40 

@ 

1921 > 

\ 46 

10 

1911) 

16-20 

C 69 

7 

1921 J 

i 86 

14 

19111 

20 and 

r 72 

4 

1921 } 

over 

1 67 

8 
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CHAPTER VIII.— LITERACY 


8*5 per centj but the decrease in the number of the non-iiiiterates was as 
high as 241 per cent. The period 1901-11 showed an increase of 20 per 
cent, in the population, but this was accompanied _ by an increase of only 
11*9 per cent, in the number of the literates. Compared with 1891, the figures 
for 1911 represented an increase of 15*9 per cent, in the population and a 
decrease of 15*2 per cent- in the literate population. On the other hand, a 
comparison with the figures of 1901 showed that there was an increase in 
the number of the literates bub at a rate less than that of the increase of 
the population. It is clear that so far educational expansion had lagged be- 
hind the growth of population* During the decade under review, a turn for 
the better was taken which makes the period 1911-21 a landmark in the 
history of education of the State. A reference to Subsidiary Table VII 
shows that the number of new schools established during the decade was 
much larger than the number of institutions which had existed in any of 
the preceding decades. As a result of this phenomenal expansion, the num- 
ber of literates showed a decrease of less than 1 per cent* only, when the 
total population suffered by more than 6 per cent. The results of expan- 
sion become still more patent when we remember that a loss of B*5 per 
cent, sustained by the population during 1891-1901 caused a decrease of no 
less than 24 per cent, in the number of the literates in the same period. 

Subsidiary Table V gives detailed figures showing the progress of 
education in the State since 1891. Taking all ages, 10 and over, we find that 
the State presents the same proportion of the male literates in 1921 as in 
1891. On the other hand, the female ratio has increased from 2 to 8 during 
the same period. The City has had the highest improvement both in the 
male and the female proportions. Male literates have increased by 146 
per mille and female literates by 67. Of the two natural divisions, while 
Telingana shows an increase of one per mille among male literates, Marath- 
wara shows a decrease of 4 per mille in that proportion. On the other 
hand, both the divisions have gained in female literacy, the proportion 
rising from 4 to 13 per mille in Telingana and from 1 to 4 per mille in 
Marathwara. Thus, Telingana seems to have advanced much more than 
Marathwara during the last three decades. The presence of the City in 
this division seems to have helped its literacy proportion to a great extent, 
as a glance at the figures for districts shows that, while only three dis- 
tricts in Marathwara have declined in the proportion of their male literaties 
since 1891, as many as 5 districts in Telingana show such falling off. Of 
the remaining three districts in Telingana, Adilabad and Naigonda have 
increased their male proportions, while Atraf-i-Balda has remained station- 
ary. On the other hand, 5 of the Marathwara districts have bettered 
their ^ proportion for male literacy. It may, however, be noted that all the 
districts, whether in Telingana or Marathwara, have attained higher 
proportion of female literacy than in 1891. 

In the case of ages 15-20, proportional figures are given in the Subsidiary 
Table for the three years 1901, 1911 and 1921. These figures show that 
the State has improved during the two decades by 10 per mille in the male 
ratio and by 8 per mille in the female ratio. ‘Of the districts of Telingana, 
4 out of 8 show a gain of from 1 to 24 per mille in the proportion of their 
male literates, while 4 others show a decrease varying from 2 to 10 per 
mille in that proportion. On the other hand, all the districts of Marath- 
wara have gained from 2 to 40 per mille in this matter. In the case of 
female literacy, the only two districts that show a falling off are Atraf-i- 
Balda and Mahbubnagar, both in Telingana, which have lost 1 and 2 per 
mille respectively. The City, of course, has gained considerably in this 
age period also, the male proportion increasing by 88 and the female 
by 82.. ■ 

The proportion of male literates at ages “ 15-20/* exceeds that at ages 
20 and over in the City and in all the districts of Marathwara. In the 
case of Telingana, only half the number of districts show sudh excess. 
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Atraf-i-Baldas Karimnagarj Nizamabad and Nalgonda show a lower proporr 
tion of literate males at 15-20 than at “ 20 and over They were more 
■or less in the same condition in 1911 and 1901 also. In the case of Atraf-i- 
Balda, literates .have, no doubt, a great attraction to migrate to the City, 
which is situated in the centre of the district, and they seem to do so be- 
fore they are 20 years old, according to their own estimation of age. The 
condition of the other three districts rather indicates that progress in 
educational matters is of recent occurrence there, and that comparatively 
fewer boys of school-going age avail themselves of the new opportunities, 
for education than in other districts. In the case of female literacy also, 
there are three exceptions — Karimnagar, Medak and' Nizamabad— ' which 
show an excess of literate females at “ 20 and over ”, as compared with 
their respective proportion at “ 15-20 

178. Literacy by Natural Divisions. — The important position held 
by the City is attested by the fact that no 
less than 21 per cent, of the literates — 19 per cent, 
of the male literates and 35 per cent, of the female 
literates— and 62 per cent, of the literates in English 
are to be found in it, though its population is less 
than 4 per cent, of the State population. Al- 
though much ahead of the rest of the Domini- 
ons, Hyderabad City still stands below some of the 
important cities and towns in India, as will be 
seen from the marginal table. 

Telingana shows a higher proportion of the 
literate (42 per mille for all ages above 5) than 
Marathwara (24 per mille). The position of the 
City may be expected to give some pre-eminence 
to the former division, but omitting the City ako, 

Telingana shows a higher literate proportion (30 
per mille) than that of Marachwara. It may also 
be noted that, while Telingana as a whole has 
increased its literate proportion from 37 per mille in 1911 to 42 per mille 
in 1921, Marathwara has sufered a decrease from 27 to 24 per mille during 
the same period. 

The diagram on the next page shows the proportion of literates by sex, 
per 1,000 for all ages in the two divisions in 1911 and 1921 - 


City or Town 

No. of the 
literate 
per mille 
of popula- 
tion 

! 

Hyderabad 

208 

Madras 

607 

Bombay 

241 

Poona 

260 

Nagpur 

M8 

Lahore 

206 

Calcutta 

451 

Dacca 

853 

Patna 

235 

Ajmer 

226 

Delhi 

161 

Lashkar (Owalior] 

.| 208 

Baroda 

.! 405 

Bangalore 

.1 343 

Mysore 

.| 334 


43 


Dmgram. 
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The diagram shows clearly that the proportion of the male and the female 
literates has risen much higher in Telingana than in Marathwara. This 
has been brought about by the fact that the districts in the two divisions 
have not advanced unifornpily in the matter of education. While all the 
districts in Telingana, with the single exception of Karim nagar, have cou'* 
siderably improved their proportion of male literacy, three of the districts 
in Marathwara, viz,^ Nander, Gulbarga and Bidar have suffered an actual 
loss in that proportion, one (Raiohur) has remained stationary in this matter 
and the rest show very slight increase. In the case of female literacy also, 
Telingana has been helped to a great extent by the City and six of the 
districts, viz., Medak, Warangal, Mahbubnagar. Nalgonda, Nizamabad and 
Atraf«i-Balda, while Marathwara received some tangible help from only one 
of its districts (Parbhani), the rest showing very slight improvement. The 
result has been that, while in Telingana male literacy has progressed from 
a proportion of 57 per mille in 1911 to 70 per mille in 1921 and female 
literacy from 5 to 12, during the same period, in Marathwara there has been 
no advancement at all in male literacy and only female literacy has pro- 
gressed a little, the proportion of female literates rising from 2 per mille to 
4 per mille during the decade under review. 

1 79. Literacy by Districts — It has just been stated that the districts 
in Telingana have bettered their position as regards literacy to a greater 
extent than those in Marathwara, during the decade under review. Taking 
male and female literacy together, the proportion of literates has increased 
by 63 per mille in the City. Seven of the districts in Telingana have gained 
from 6 to 13 in that proportion, the highest gain falling to the lot of Medak 
and the lowest to Adilabad, while only one district (Karimnagar) increased 
its proportion by one only. On the other hand, of the districts in Marath- 
wara, one (Gulbarga) has sustained an actual loss of 6 per mille in its literate 
proportion, two (Nander and Bidar) show no progress at alL four (Bhir, 
Parbhani, Osmanabad and Raichur) have gained slight increases of from 
1 to 4 and one district only (Aurangabad) has improved its proportion by 
more than 5 per mille, i c., by 6 per mille. 
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Next to the City, the highest proportion of literate males is presented 
by Medak {7S per naille), closely followed by Atraf-i-Balda {70 per mille)* 
Mahbiibnagar stands third with 62 literate males per mille of its population. 
All these three districts are in Telingana. Then come the Marathwara 
distrioti of Aurangabad, Osmanabad and Bhir with 65, 54 and 53 literate 
males, respeoti¥ely, per mille of population. Nizamabad in Telingana and 
Parbhani in Marathwara have the same proportion of literate males, vw*, 
49 per mille. The lowest proportion in Telingana is shown by Adilabad (31 
per mille), and the lowest in Marathwara by Gulbarga (36 per mille). It may 
be noted that, on the whole, while 5 out of the 8 Telingana districts shw 
a higher proportion of literate males than 50 per mille, only 3 out of the 
same number of districts in Marathwara ■ .show such high proportions. Tms 
demonstrates that the Telingana people have availed themselves of the 
new opportunities offered for bettering tbeir educational condition to a 
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groater Gxtcut tliaii . tlis Marathwara p6opl6* Tlio prevalBBoe of plague and 
apidemies in a more rigorous form in Marathwara than in Telingana, on the 
one hand, and the greater liability of the former ' diTision to famine, on the 
other, must have retarded the growth of literacy in this part of the State. 

Compared with the proportions of 1911, while Telingana shows an 
increase of 4 .per mille in its literate male popnlatioiif Marath-wara has 
suffered a decrease of 7 per mille in that proportion, causing a decrease of 2 
per mille in the State male population. 

The., highest -proportionate gain is presented .by the City,, where the 
male literates have’ increased by 61 per mille. Six of the Telingana districts 
have improved their literate proportion, the increase ranging from 2 to 11 per 
mille, the only district which has suffered a setback (7 per mille) being 
Karimnagar, Warangal remained stationary. On the other hand,.-:seven of 
the districts inMarathwara have declined in this proportion, the heaviest fall 
being that of Gulbarga (a loss of 18 per mille), leaving only one district 
which has gained proportionately much less than .■ the Telingana districts 
already referred to. 

In the matter of female literacy also, Telingana is much ahead of 
Marathwara. The map below shows the proportion which the female 
literates bear to the total female population of each district : — 

Map Bhowing the Number of Females per Mille who are Literate 

in each District 
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In the ease of female literacy also, the City leads with a proportion of 
85 female literates per mille of its female population. The district with 
the highest proportion of female literates (IB per mille) in Telingana is 
Medak. This is followed in order by Atraf-i-Balda and Waranga! (8 per 
mille), Mahhnbnagar (7- per mille), Nalgonda (6 per mille), Karimnagar and: 
Nizamabad with a proportion of 5 per mille in each, 'and lastly by Adilabad. 
which occupies the lowest position in this respect (8 per mille) in this natural 
diyision. In Marathwara, Parbhani stands first with a proportion of 9 per 
mille. Aurangabad comes next, presenting a proportion of 7 per mille. The 
rest of the districts have ail low proportions of female literates, varying from 
one to 4 only. 

Compared with the figures for 1911, while the State as a whole 
shows an increase of 4 female literates per mille and Telingana 6 per mille, 
Marathwara has gained no more than 2 per mille. The highest proportional 
increase has, of course, occurred in the City, a gain of 86 literate femal es 
per mille of the population. Two of the Telingana districts have gained 5 
or more than § per mille, five districts between 3 and 4 per mille, and only 
one district (Adiiabad) less than 8 per mille. In Marathwara, on the 
oontmry, only one district (Parbhani) shows a gain of over 5 per mille, while 
one has remained stationary, one has suffered an actual loss and the remain- 
ing 5 have gained less than 8 per mille. 

180. Progress of Education according to Age,^Takmg the population of 
school-going age at 15 per cent of the total population, about 16 per cent of 
them were under instruction in 1921. The corresponding proportion was 5 
per cent, in 1911 and 6 per cent, in 1901. This clearly indicates the great 
improvement made in education during the decade under report. The marginal 
statement compares the total number of pupils 
under instruction in the elementary schools 
(both public and private) in the State with 
the number returned as literates (and learn- 
ing) at each of the five Censuses. The classi- 
fication into “literate” and “learning’* in 1881 
and 1891 made the number of these exceed 
the number of pupils under instruction in 
elementary schools. The more precise defini- 
tion of literacy, as the ability to read and 
reply to a letter from a friend, adopted since 1901, has justly eliminated, 
from the numbers of the literate, pupils in the lowest standards. 

The phenomenal expansiou of education during the decade is further 
borne out by the marginal table, which shows 
that, though the population under 10 years in 
1921 has decreased by 8*5 per cent as com- 
pared with that in 1911, the number of 
literates under 10 has more than doubled itself 
during the decade. In fact, the decade was one 
of .conspicuous advance as regards elementary 
education, as is clearly shown the fact that 
the number of elementary schools increased from 2,165 to 7,888, or by 264 
percent, and the pupils attending them from 76,065 to 261,282, or by 
248 per cent. 

Turning now to secondary education, we find that the number of 
students attending .secondary schools in the State has also been steadily 
increasing from decade to decade- The marginal statement shows that, as 
compared with the figures for 1911, 
there has been an increase of nearly 
41 per cent, in the number of secon- 
dary schools and of 77 per cent, in the 
number of students attending them 
in 1921. In' endeavouring ^ to gauge 
the progress made in literacy, the 
. age '.period' 15— 20, , is a' critical one. 

.It: :includes' those, who have, just 

., 44 ,' 
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Year 

Fopulafeion 

Literate 

under 10 

under 10 

1901 

2,808,521 

! 14,987 

1911 

8,618,680 

8,809,341 

9,498 

1921 

19,218 



Learning or 
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Year 

literate 

Elementary 


under 15 

schools 

1881 

67,825 

8,320 

1891 

70,736 

63,514 

1901 

51,129 

80,743 

1911 

43,683 

63,589 

76,065 

261,282 

1921 
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passed the age, when the art of reading and writing is usually learnt ; and the 
proportion of those who are literate at this part of life, may, thei’efore, be 

taken as a measure of the effectiveness of the educational institutions of 
the State. The’ figures indicate that the number of the literates in the 

age period 15-20 has increased considerably during the decade. These 
facts prove that not only was the general advancement in secondary educa- 

tion of previous years maintained but was also largely improved dining 
the period. 

181. Literacy by Reilgiois.— -The diagram below shows the number per 
miile aged 5 years and over of each main religion who are literate. 



Among the more important religious communities, the Christian easily 
occupies the position of pre-eminence in the matter of literacy, 252 per 
miile of the community being literate. The Musalman stands next with a 
proportion of 89 per miile. The Hindu comes lower down with only 26 
literates per miile of the population. There is no doubt that the Musalman 
takes greater advantage than the Hindu of the existing facilities for 
education. The Hindu community is an amorphous one, embracing* within 
its fold* castes and sub castes at various stages of civilization. The 
Hinduised aborigines, and the untouchable classes, for example, though 
coming within the pale of Hinduism, are no better than their Animist 
congeners. The low level of education in these castes, which form no 
inconsiderable portion of the community, brings down * the proportion of 
literates on the whole. On the other hand, to the Musalmans, who are 
town -dwellers to a proportionately greater extent than the Hindus, educa- 
tion becomes a necessity. The Syed has a tradition of learning with him 
and the rest of the Musalmans find education a sine qua non as a preliminary 
to service, industries or trade in which they are mostly engaged. Further, 
from a religious point of view too, education is indispensable for the 
Muslims, who, according to a Tradition of their Holy Prophet* are enjoined to 
seek education, even it could be acquired in so far off a land as China, The 
high position occupied by the Ohristain^ — the Indian Christian e'Epecially — 
is, no doubt, due to the untiring and praiseworthy missionary enterprise in 
educational work. 

The marginal statement shows the proportion per miile, which the 
literates in each of these communities bore to the 
total population of the community in 1911 and 
1921. It shows that, while the Hindus remained 
stationary in this respect, and the Christians show- 
ed a falling off, both the Musalmans and the 
Animists progressed oonsiderabiy. 
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The marginal statement shows the progress in the age groups “10-15” and 
“15-“20” (figures are given for , — — , 


males onty). It would be seen 
that ail these communities show 
considerable increase in the 
proportion of the literates at 
these age-groups. Musalmans 
have, no doubt, progressed re- 
markably. 



10“ 

15 

15“ 

20 


1921 

1911 

1921 1 

1911 

All Religions 

46 

40 

86 

69 

Hindu 

37 

35 

70 

59 

Musalman 

114 

78 

215 

142 

Christian 

284 

264 

442 

345 

Animist 

12 

3 

16 
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Among the various denominations of the Christians, the Protestants 
carry away the palm for literacy, in that they present 300 literates 
per mille of their total population, the proportions for males and females 
being 348 and 248, respectively. Next come the Methodists with 182 liter- 
ates — 218 males and 144 females, and they are followed by the Baptists, the 
Roman Catholics, the Presbyterians and the adherents of the Anglican 
Communion. The last show onlyiOS literates — 129 males and 61 females 
per mille of the population. 

Turning now to the religions represented by small numbers of persons, 
we find the Parsi the most literate. Out of every 1,000 Parsis, as many as 
740 are literate. This is the highest proportion that any community in 
the State presents. Both males and females are equally highly literate in 
the community, the proportions per mille being 834 and 639 respectively. 
Compared with the figures for 1911, this community has gained 17 literates 
per mille. Next come the Jew and the Buddhist, with a proportion of 666 
and 355 literates, respectively. This needs no comment, as only 4 Jews and 
10 Buddhists had to be dealt with. The Jain and the Sikh follow, with 230 
and 209 literates, respectively. It may be pointed out that, while the pro- 
portion of literate males is higher among the former than in the latter, that 
of females is higher in the latter than in the former. Both the communi- 
ties have, however, gained in the matter of literacy since 1911. The Arya 
Samaiists, who number only 545 in the State, come last, with a proportion 
of 130 literates per mille of their population. They are much behind the 
Brahmos in this respect. 


Musalman 


It may not be out of place here to compare the literate condition of the 
two important communities of the State with that of their co-religmnists 
in two of the adjoining British Provinces and in the two leading Indian 
States. The marginal state- ■ . 

ment exhibits the figures for mni a who are liberates (all ages 5 and over), 

all ages, 5 and over, it would ^ 

stantial improvement was v ^ 7“ I 

made in the spread of educa- ;;; i iS it m u 

tion by establishing a number Bombay ... is? 27 m 19 as n 

of institutions. The Hindus ‘" ft" 22 m u m ll 

of Hyderabad have to cover a i 

IquS thei^congenerS^^^ o*' in the States of Mysore 

and Baroda. Musalmans, on the other hand, are better ofi than their 
M reUaionists in Bombay, but have still toimprove to compete with Madms. 
It musl however, be pointed out that the Hyderabad Musalmans lag 
behind the Madras Musalmans in the matter of 

the case of females, Hyderabad is far in advance of Madras, though much 

behind Mysore and Baroda. A glance at the table will show what fiee 

Sd coWsory education can do to combat illiteracy sucoessfuUy^ Bm'oda, 

where free and compulsory primary education ’if 

far ahead of the other provinces represented. It nmy be 

nTc ShS. ^^-imar? education ks been made free in this State also, a 
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better record of progress in educational matters may be expected at the time 
of the next Census, 

182. Education of Women.—Males shovv a proportion of 57 literates per 
1000 as against 8 presented by females. It is the latter ratio that pulls 
down the proportion for the State to 33.^ It must, however, be noted that 
the female proportion has been steadily increasing. In 1891 the ratio 
was 2 per miile, in 1901 it rose to 3, in 1911 it further progressed to 4 and 
according to the current Census it has advanced to 8. The number of female 
literates increased by 19,263 or by 80 per cent, during the decade, in spite of 
the fact that the female populatian decreased during the period by oyer 6 
per cent. The increase has, no doubt# been the result of the expansion of 
female education, the number of girls’ schools mounting from 91 in 1911 
to 681 in 1921. , Compared with the figures for 1911, female literates show 
a gain of B per milie at ages ‘*10-15,^ and of 7 at ages “15-20.” The marginal 

statement shows the actual increase per 
milie at these age groups in the main 
religions of the State, it would be seen 
that the Musalman female literates have 
increased uniformly in both the age 
groups. The Christians have increased 
more in the earlier than in the latter age- 
group, though the progress in the two 
periods is considerable. It is only the 
Hindus and the Animists that have lagged 
behind. Of the mimericaliy small reli- 
gions communities, while the Jains and the Parsis show advancement in 
both the age-groups, the Sikhs show retrogression. It may, however, be 
noted that the number of the Sikhs in the State has decreased by about 41 
per cent, during the decade. 

1 83. Literacy by Castes— The Hindu population is a heterogeneous mass 
composed of various elements or castes. Subsidiary Table Vi gives details 
of the condition of the more important of these castes in the matter of literacy. 
The Brahman, with a proportion of 290 literates per milie, tops the list, 
while the Velama, with not a single literate person, occupies the lowest place. 
Between these two extremes are to be found 42 castes, with varying grades 
of literacy. Next to the Brahman in the order of descent are the Komati 
with 161 per miile, the Sunar with 118, the Lohar with 103 and the Satan i 
with 91. At the other extreme in the order of ascent over the Velama are 
the Madiga with one per miile, the Chambhar, the Mahar, the Mang, and 
the Waddar with 2 per miile, the Koli with B, the Uppara with 4 and the 
Dhangar with 5 per milie. 'The limits of variation in Musalman literacy 
are not so wide as in Hindu castes. The Syed at the top has IIB persons 
literate per milie, as against 47 of the Sheikh who stands lowest, the 
Moghal and the Pathan coming between. The literate proportion of the 
Sheikh, it may be noted, is higher than that of 86 out of the 44 selected 
Hindu Castes. This shows the extremely low literacy of the majority 
of the Hindu castes and the consequent low position held by the Hindus 
as a class in the scale of literacy. The Christian shows a higher propor- 
tion of the literate than any of the Musalman classes and the Hindu 
castes, except the Brahman. The Animists are on a par with the depressed 
castes of the Hindus, both showing very low proportions. 

A reference to Subsidiary Table VI shows that, as compared with the 
figures for 1911, most of the Hindu castes have advanced to a certain extent 
in literacy, but, curiously enough, some of the high castes, like the Brahman, 
the Komati and the Satani, which usually present comparatively high propor- 
tions in literacy, have retrograded during the decade. Among the MuBal- 
mans, while the Syed has advanced, the Pathan has remained stationary, 
the Moghal and the Sheikh have fallen off. There is a slight set-back 
among the Christians also. This may be due to new converts from classes 
generally illiterate, and the reduction in the number of Europeans caused 
by the War. 
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The marginal statementi exhibits the castes and the communities 
showing high proportions of 
male literacy, arranged in 
order. Figures for 1911 are 
also given to facilitate com- 
parison. It shows that com- 
munities engaged in trade, 
commerce and the learned 
professiohR have high pro- 
portions of literates. The 
high castes, however, have 
lost ground during the decade. 

The Musa! man classes have 
also fallen off in male lite- 
racy and so ha*s the Indian 
Christian community too. 


Caste or Community 

No. of male literates per mille 
aged 5 and over 

' 1921 

.1911 

Hindu 



Brahman 

482 

578 

Komati 

307 

396 

Sunar 

208 

149 

Satani 

187 

262 

Lohar 

188 

34 

Kajput 

142 

154 

Lingayat 

89 

m 

Hnsalman 



Syed 

172 

188 

Moghal. 

147 

218 

Pathan 

188 

152 

Sheikh 

79 

lOS 

Indian Christian 

219 

183 


Female literates per mille 

Caste or Community 

1921 

1911 

Brahman 

72 

30 

Hatkar 

48 

1 

Eajput 

24 

16 

Sunar 

21 

4 

Satani 

14 

12 

Komati 

12 

14 

Syed 

60 

82 

Moghal 

46 

86 

Pathan 

80 

18 

Sheikh 

15 

11 

Indian Christian ... 

138 

116 


As regards female literacy, Hindu castes exhibit much lower figures 
than for males. Only in a few castes 
does the proportion of the female 
literates exceed 10 per mille, as shown 
in the margin, and, naturally, thes® are 
the castes which show high male literacy 
also. But unlike male literacy, female 
literacy, it is gratifying to note, has 
advanced in these castes, except in the 
unfortunate Komati. It is regrettable 
that a trading class like the, Komati 
should be sliding down into illiteracy. 

Some peculiarities regarding the Hatkar 
and the Rajput need mention here. The 
Hatkar community has decreased in 

number by 69 per cent, during the ‘ii 

decade and yet, while the male literates have fallen from 28 per mille to 
only 25 per mille, the proportion of the female literates has mounted from 
1 to 43 per mille. In the case of the Rajputs also, though there has been 
a decline in the proportion of the male literates, the ratio of female literates 
has risen and is higher than among the Komati, the Sunai and the S**‘*a^ • 
who show higher ratios of male literates. This was the oase m 1911 also. 
Among the Musalmans, all the classes show satisfactory advancement in 
femak literacy, the Syed leading splendidly and the Sheikh bringing up the 
rear. It may be noted that the Animistic females, who showed complete 
illiteracy at the last Census, now show some slight proportions of ^be 
The Gond presents 6 literate females per milie and the Lamb^i, 2. Though 

these mopLions are vei 7 low in themselves they ^are gratrfymg and are 

attributable to the establishment of schools for the depressed elabses. 

184. Literacy in English-The m^ginal statement compares the pro- 
portion of English literacy in the State 
with that of some of the important Indian 
Provinces and States and shows what a low 
place the State occupies in this matter. 

Compared with the adjoining Prpvm^s, 

English literacy is much lower m the btete 
t.hn.Ti in the Bombay and the Madr^^Pre- 
sideneies. Compared with Indian btates 
too, the Hyderabad State is far bwind 
Codbin, Travanoore, Mysore and Baroda. 

Though still backward, the State hM 
made some tangible progress in English 
literacy during the decade under review. 

The proportion per 10,000 for the male 

m ■ 


Proportion per mille Of English literates 
aged 6 and over 

provinoe or State 
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11 
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in IQtl ^to 82 in 1921. The female proporfcion has, likewise, increased 
in 1911 to 8i iniaA Marathwara, where these proportions are 

i smaller the increS hi b^n from u’to 27 for males, andfrom 1 to 2 
torfemSS commid with the figures for W the highest increase m 

'il'Si&ng.™ h» <«m:tea in A», "J,*™ P“l>t °g 

has ofine lit) from 4 to 24. As observed elsewhere, the aismc^ is oeing 

wflv reiaimi from forests, and the construction of a railway line and 
the^ working of a coal mine about the closing years of the decade under 
review must have attracted a number of English literate ^ 

mSte of Saana, with the single exception of Atraf-i-Balda (which 
Ss suae?d a loss of 1 per 10,000 in the literate proportion), have gamed 
S the English literate proportion. In Marathwpi, the highest increase 
(30 *per 10^000) has occurred in Raichur, which is an important Railway 
JunoEn aSontains a , Railway Workshop also. The other districts also 
show good progress in this matter. 

As regards English Utei-acy among females, it may be noted that, 
though there has been some improvement in the State as a whole, the 
nSrtion having increased from 6 per 10.000 to 10, the proportions in all 
the Sstricts are still very low. Only Aurangabad, in Marathwara. and 
Medak, in Teliugana, show 5 and 6 per 10,000, respectively. The other 
districts are much behind even these. 

Coming now to the City, we find that just as thelproportion for gene- 
ral literacy IS much higher in the City than elsewhere in the State, so also 
English literacy is to be met with to a greater extent there than in ^e rest 
of the DominioL. In fact, as many as 62 per cen^ of the literates in English 
?n the State are to be found in the City a,lone. Thus, the proportion of the 
Salfliterates is highest in the City, being 991 per 10,000. an 

increase of 293 per 10,000, as compared wjth the figures foi mi. In the 
case of females, the progress is from 123 to *95, or 72 per 10,000. 

Subsidiary Table IV indicates that at ages below 10 very few districts 
show any signs of English literacy. This is to be amounted for by the fact 
that Enghsh education is not imparted in schools attendee by’ boys of such 
low ages. In fact in the Lower Primary stage, pupils are tau^t entirely in 
their lemaoulars and they take up English only in the Upper Primary stage 
and that too as an optional subject. The districts, which show prowitions 
of over 10 male literates per 10,000 in this age group, are Adilabad (30), Gul- 
barga (21), Raichur (16) and Bhir (12). Between 10 and lo years, the pro- 
Dortions increase to 11 and over per 10,000, the only exceptions being 
Sresentedby Nalgondaand Karimnagar. At 16-20, the proportions increase 
still ftirtber, but Nalgonda and Karimnagar still lag behind. At this stage, 
Telingana presents 144 English literate males per 10,000, as against 75 of 
Marathwarl But it must be noted that only 4 of the Telingana districts 
show higher proportions of English literates than at 20 and over , 
whereas all the Marathwara districts show such preponderating ratios. 
As regards English literacy among females, nothing need be said, as the 
proportions presented by all the districts at these ages are very meagre. 

In the case of the City, the proportions for both males and females at 
these ages rise gradually up to “16-20,” the proportions at “2() and over” 
bdng less than those at “15-20" and even at “1 0—16*’ m the case of 

females. 

1 85 English literacy by Religioii*"“Exoept in the case of the Christians, 

there has been an increase among the important religious communities of 
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the. State in the number o! those who - profess literacy in English. 
The statement in the margin shows the 
increase in the actual numbers and the per- 
centage ^of English literates in three impor- 
tant religious ’ oommrinities. 


Though Hindus show the highest proportional increase, yet, consider- 
ing their- total strength, the proportion of the English literates among 
them is very low. In fact, it is only 2 per mille, as against 9. among the 
Musalmans, and 161 among the Christians, The corresponding figures 
for 1911 were 1, 5 and 181 respectively, indicating the progress made by the 
Hindus and the Musalmans in this matter during the decade. 

Among the various castes of the Hindus, the Brahman shows the high- 
est proportion of English literacy, the proportion rising from 1B7 per 10,000 
in 1911 to 217 per 10,000 in 1921. Only a few of the castes, as noted in the 
margin, have . added more than 10 per 10,000 to 
their English literates, although the proportion of 
English literacy to their total population is still very 
small. Among the Musalmans, only the Sheikhs 
show an improvement (9 per 10,000) in the matter 
of English literacy, while the Moghals, the Pathans 
and the Syeds have fallen off in this respect. Among 
the Christians, the Indian Christian community has 
advanced by 206 per 10,000— the highest gain that 
any caste or community presents in the State. 

English literacy among females is practically non esi, except among the 
Christians. The Brahman, the Syed and the Indian Christian present 
4, 2 and 47 per mille respectively, while the rest of the castes and classes do 
not show even 1 per mille. 

Though there bas been some advance in English literacy during the 

last decade, yet, on the whole, the City is still 1 

behind other Indian towns and cities in this Proportion of English literates per 
matter, as a glance at the marginal statement mill© aged $ and over 

will show, — 

. 186. Literacy in Vernaculars. — The proportion Proportion^ 

of literates in each of the principal vernaculars — — 

of the State has not been included in the Subsidiary Hyderabad city ... 58 

or State Tables. Only State Table il and Sub- T.! 14 ? 

sidiary Table IV (A) have been compiled, showing Madras 104 

literacy in Urdu by sex. Hence, it is not possible 
to state exactly the proportion of literacy in Delhi. ‘.I 54 

Telugu, Marathi and Kanarese, the three other ‘.7, ^ 7 ? 

important vernaculars of the State. ^ t- 

As may be expected, the City shows the highest proportion of Urdu 
literates—1,898' males and 442 females per 10,000, A^ regards Urdu literacy 
among maleh, Atraf-i-Balda in Teiingana, the district nearest to the City, 
stands second with 228 males per 10,000. But in the case of females, it falls 
behind Medak, which shows 74 female literates in Uhlu out of every 10,000, 
as against 54 of Atraf-i-Balda. In Marathwara, while Gulbarga presents the 
highest proportion of male literates in Urdu J219 per 10,000), Aurangabad 
shows the highest proportion of female Urdu-literates (20). 

Asthe coiTesponding figures for 1911 were not compiled, it is not 
; possible teeay': how far U has progressed during the decade: 

under review. 

. ■ 187. Relentioii of Literacy. --The question' often apses as to how far 

■ literacy once acquired is retain^, and^ whether- the Census figures, throw .any 


Proportion of English literates jper 
mille aged 5 and over 


City 

Proportion 

Hyderabad City 

58 

Osicntta 

206 

Dacca 

I4i 

Madras 

104 

Bombay 

94 

Poona 

105 

Delhi. 

54 

Bangalore 

125, 

Barela 

71 


Caste 

Inorease in 
English liter- 
acy per 10,000 

Dhobi 

18 

HaJJam 

iO 

Lingayat 

18 

Snnar 

IS 

Teli ... 

m 

Wanjar! 

10 

i 


Nature of 
increasa 

All 

Keligi- 

one 

Hiadn 

Mnsal-IChris* 
man Man 

Aetna! ... 
Percent... 

9,946 
■ 37*4 

7,227 1 8,887 
817 1 48*2 

—900 
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light on the subject. All that is possible to do with the Census figure is to 
cmnpare the number of literates in age-groups, say, 10 to 20 at one Oenras 
with those in age groups 20 to 30 at the next Census, and so on. For this 
purpose, figures relating to the Hindus of the Warangal district have been 

comoiled. * The marginal statement shows the result. It would appear that a 
^ good many persons, especi- 

ally females at ages 10 - 20 ^ 
do not return themselves 
as literates and that a 
considerable number of 
people • acquire literacy 
after the age of 20. In the 
absence of data regarding 
age and literacy of immi-. 
grants, it is not possible to 
say to what extent the 
increase under “20-30’* is due to literate immigrants. No doubt, a certain 
number of people, more particularly business men, do learn to read and write 
after they are grown up. The vast increase in female literates cannot 
possibly be ascribed to such a thing. 

1 88« Institutions and Pupils.— The last two Subsidiary Tables appended 
to this Chapter are intended to throw side lights on the literacy statistics 
compiled from the Educational Department returns. Subsidiary Table VII 
shows that, during the decade, there has been a phenomenal increase of 250 
per cent, in educational institutions of all kinds. As a consequence, the number 
of pupils attending these schools also showed a remarkable increase of 209 
per cent. Both private and public institutions multiplied during the last 
decade, the former to the extent of 285 per cent, and the latter to 222 per cent. 

The marginal statement shows the 
increase in the number of the various 
grades of public institutions and the 
pupils attending them. It shows that 
the highest increase has occurred in 
the case of Primary schools and the 
pupils attending them. This has been 
in the right direction and the founda- 
tions of education have thus been well 
strengthened, in spite of the fact that 
plague, influenza and famines combined to dislocate the educational 
machinery during the decade, and schools had to be closed, whenever and 
whereever the epidemics broke out virulently. 

During the decade, the number of boys under instruction rose from 
88,710 to 261,533, or by 195 per cent. The number of girls attending schools 
showed a very satisfactory increase from 6,249 to 31,704, or 407 per cent. On 
the whole, it would seem that with the general expansion of education, 
primary and female education received greater stimulus and encouragement, 
and, thus, have advanced much more than secondary or collegiate education, 
although in the matjei^of the latter too there has been considerable improve- 
ment as the effect of the intellectual^ awakening created in the Dominions 
by the founding of the Osmania University. 

Subsidiary Table VIII shows the results of University and other 
examinations during the last four decades. The number of those who were 
successful at the School-Leaving Certfioate Examination, or Matriculation, 
in 1921, was 192, as against only 2 in 1911. In addition, 129 candidates ma- 
trioulated from the recently-founded Osmania University. At the Intermedi- 
ate and B. A. Examinations also, the number of successful candidates in 1921 
was higher than in 1911, though the numbers are still very meagre compared 
to the area and the population of the State. The meagreness of the numbers 
argues the very large scope that still exists for improvement in the various 
grades of education in the State. 


Institutions 

Increase per cent in 

Institu- 

tions 

Scholars 

All Institutions ...j 

285 

226 

Colleges 

... 

204 

Secondary Schools 

41 

78 

Primary Schools 

316 

284 


WarangaL District, Hindus 




Literate 

Literate in English 

■ 

Year 


Males 

females 

Males 

Females 

1911 

10—20 

3,606 

172 

65 

7 

1921 

20—30 

3,721 j 

419 

124 

7 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Edooation by age, sex and kbligion. 


EeltgiOB 

Number per mille who are Literate 

Number per mille 
aged 5 and over 
who are Illiterate 

Number per mille 
aged 5 and over 
who ar© Literate 
in iEngllsh 

AH ages 5 and over 

6- 

10 

10—16 

15—20 

20 and over 

& 

SI 

<0 

1 

■ o 
"cS 

a 

o 

pq 

S 

1 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Femles 

Total 

Males 

I 

Total 

: g 
' 1 

m 

•S 

1 

Pm 

1 

2 



6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

’ll 

■ 12 

13 

' 14 ^ 

15 

16 ^ 

17 

18 

All Beligioiis 

3B 

57 

8 

16 

5 

46 

10 

86 

14 

67 

8 

967 

943 

992 

8 

6 

I 

Hindu 

26 

47 

4 

12 

2 

37 

4 

70 

7 

55 

4 

974 

953 

996 

2 

3 


Musalman 

89 

140 

35 

49 

24 

114 

45 

216 

58 

168 

38 

911 

860 

965 

9 

: 16 

I 

Animist 

8 

10 

5 

7 

7 

12 

5 

16 

6 

10 

4 

992 

990 

995 



... 

Ohristiian 

262 

308 

188 

143 

137 

284 

294 

442 

298 

338 

168 

748 

692 

812 

161 

210 

103 

Indian Christian 

177 

214 

136 









823 

786 

864 

77 

103 

46 

Methodist 

182 

218 

144 









818 

782 

866 


' ... 


Eoman Catholio 

163 

197 

128 







... 

... 

837 

803 

872 




Anglican Ooipiannion. 

95 

129 

61 





... 




905 

871 

939 


... 

... 

Baptist 

173 

211 

130 



-tr 


... 




827 

789 

870 




Protestants 

300 

348 

248 









700 

652 

752 


... 


Preshyteriaa 

142 

184 

100 


... 


... 

... 




858 

' 816 

900 




Jain 

230 

399 

85 

217 

18 

868 

46 

489 

96. 

429 

28 

770 

601 

965 

16 

26 

4 

Sikh 

209 

327 

50 

112 

21 

179 

25 

297 

65 

890 

68 

791 

673 

950 

13 

20 

4 

Parsi 

740 

834 

639 

608 

685 

882 

738 

846 

791 

861 

589 

• 260 

166 

361 

457 

505 

405 

Arya SamaJ 

130 

- 212 

52 

6 

6 

250 

77 

200 

... 

628 

146 

870 

788 

948 

60 

: 98 

4 

Brahmo Samaj 

885 

481 

211 

91 

400 

368 

227 

666 

83 

538 

190 

666 

519 

789 

216 

306 

141 

Buddhist 

355 

833 




1,000 

• •• 

1,000 

... 

750 

... 

646 

167 


m 

.833 


Jew 

666 

500 

1,000 

... 

... 


> «•« 


... 

1,000 

2,000 

384 

1 

500 






SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Education by age, Sex and Locality. 




Number per mill© who are Literate* 


1 

I 

yi ages 5 and over 

5*10 

10-15 1 

1 

15-20 1 

20 and. over 

ana nararai i../ivi8ion ■ 




w— — 




1 


j 






§ 




at 

o 

1 

1 

02 

© 

i 

m 

Q 



Total 

Males 

I 

h 

Males 

’3 

a 

r® 

Males 

"S 

a 

Males 

a 

1 

«8 

a 

■ 

2 


4 


1 

7 1 

8 

®. 1 

.A“_i 

U 

12 

STATE 


33 

57 

8 

16 

« 

5 

46 

10 

86 

14 

67 

S 

Telingam 

*«« 

42 

70 

12 

19 

7 

49 

14 

89 

10 

91 

13 

Hyderabad City. 
Atraf-i-balda ... 

... 

208 

40 

825 

70 

85 

8 

76 

1% 

38 

8 

76 

50 

39 

7 

406 

84 

142 

9 

869 

85 

90 

8 

■ Warangal 

... 

31 

52 

8 

14 

5 

86 

9 

70 

10 

65 

8 

Karimnagar 


21 

86 

5 

19 

2 

20 

5^ 

39 

5 

45 

7 

Adiiabad 


18 

31 

3 

19 

8 

29 

8 

49 

7 

34 

8. 

Medak 


44 

78 

13 

18 

It 

52 

15 

88 

11 

52 

16 

idisamabad 


, 27 

49 

5 

10 

5 

37 

5 

67 

7 

222 

18 

Mahbubnagar 


85 

62 

7 

20 

9 

53 

10 

80 

10 

72 

89 

7 

6 

Nalgonda 

... 

81 

51 

6 

12 

5 

42 

9 

63 

9 

Karathwara 


Z4 

44 

4 

13 

3 

44 

6 

' 33 

0 

47 

3, 

Aurangabad ... 


31 

55 

7 

15 

8 

49 

10 

79 

13 

64 

6 

Bhir 

.JU, 

29 

53 

3 

17 

2 

62 

5 

109 

7 

56 

8 

■ Nander 

... 

21. 

40 

2 

9 

1 

83 

2 

57 

i 

49 

. 2 

Parbhani ... ,, 

•• 

29 

49 

9 

12 

9 

59 

9 

84 

U 

54 

8 

Gulbarga 

... 

19 

36 

2 

19 

8 

47 

S 

79 

4 

82 

2 

^ , Osxmnabad , ... 
Baiihur ■ ... 


29 

,64 

1 

19 

1 

47 

, 2 

82 

2 

; '62 

• ■! 

... 

21 

38 

4 

5 

4 

36' 

$ 

96 

16' 

89 

:% 

■■ Bldar 

■ **' 

21 
! • 

m 

8 

18 

2 

M 

' .5 

78^ 

1 ^ 

,,, 40 

s 


48 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III— Educatiok by Religion, sex and Looalitt . 


Districfc and Natural Division 

Number per miles aged 5 and over who are liteeat b 

Hindu 

Musalman 

. Animist 

Cbristian 

J'aiii 

52 

<s 

n 

Fe- 
in alea 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

SQ 

. c 
r®'3 

Ng 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

3. 

2 

^ 1 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 ■ 

STATE ... ' 

47 

4 

140 

35 

10 

5 

308 

188 

399 

35 

Telingana 

54 

4 

218 

69 

12 

6; 

337 

209 

611 

69 

Hyderabad City ... 

239 

39 

380 

110 

54 

4 

733 

479 

687 

39 

Afcraf'.i'balda 

55 

2 

174 

42 

115 

22 

473 

360 

315 


Warangal 

52 

5 

152 

41 

2 

2 

116 

59 

617 

... 

liarimnagar 

33 

4. 

109 

30 

10 

2 

168 

181 

800 

... 

Adilabad 

31 

1 

93 

31 

2 

4 

161 

143 

473 

38 

Medak 

62 

2 

145 

83 

213 

16 

252 

195 

774 

382 

Nizamabad 

45 

2 

100 

4-5 

10 

20 

109 

75 

169 


Mahbubnagar 

55 

3 

136 

47 

39 

31 

400 

331 

350 

412 

Nalgonda 

47 

2 

205 

66 

1 

1 

116 

91 

1,000 


Karathwara ... 

39 

3 

77 

9 

6 

2 

181 

103 

365 

30 

Aurangabad 

43 

4 

107 

16 

46 

2 

145 

99 

386 

39 

Bbir ... 

49 

3 

76 

5 

... 

■■ ... 

182 

... 

484 

15 

Nander ... 

86 

1 

75 

6 

8 

... 

526 

538 

378 

20 

Parbhani 

45 

9 

95 

18 

1 

1 

6S7 

379 

343 

22 

Gulbarga ...• 

28 

1 

82 

8 

... 

. ... 

327 

186 

252 

26 

Osmanabad 

50 

1 

77 

5 

... 

... 

89 

19 

392 

25 

Baichur ... 

, 37 

8 

46 

6 

19 

13 

143 

188 

289 

84 

Bidar ... 

. 84 

2 

58 

9 

11 

•** 

157 

L 

11 

215 

40 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — English Edtoation by age, sex and Locality. 


Literate in English per 10,000 


1921 1 

1911 

1901 

1891 

District and Natural 
Division 

5— 

10 

10—15 

15—20 

20 and over 

All ages, 5 1 
and over 

All ages, 6 1 
and over ■ 
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and over j 

All ages, 5 
and over 
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1 

e3 

1 
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Fern ales 

ts 

to 

1 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

00 

a> 

■3 

1 

JSj 

. J 

- 

3 

. 4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 . 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

STATE 

13 

4 

42 

IS 

113 

23 

61 

10 

BS 

10 

39 

6 

24 

5 

16 

3 

Telingana 

16 

7 

55 

21 

144 

31 

*98 

14 

82. 

15 

64 

U 

41 

9 ' 

29 

s 

Hyderabad City 

201 

116 

805 

305 

1,676 

329 

1,069 

177 

991 

195 

698 

123 

436 

96 

313 

62 

Atratd-baida 

6 

3 

12 

2. 

25 

5 

29 

a 

23 

3 

24 

6 

16 

8 

4 


Warangal 

4 

1 

15 

4 

44 

. 9 

44 

4 

33 

4 

22 

5 

7 

8 

5 

1 

Karimnagar 

... 

... 

2 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

2 


1 


2 


Adllabad 

30 
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19 

4 

49 

5 

21 

2 

24 

2 

4 

I 



1 


Medak 

5 

3 

SO 

14 

43 

20 

30 

4 

27 

6 

12 

1 

2 

1 

4 

*** 

Nizamabad, 
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... 

16 

1 

26. 

1 

15 

1 

15 

X 

8 

1 

2 




Mahbubnagar 

4 

3 

12 

a 

18 

5 

17 

3 

14 

a 

5 

1 

6 

3 

2 


Nalgonda 


1 

6 

5 

11 

6 

15 

2 

U 

a 

4 


2 

2 

3 


Marathwara ' ■ ... 

10 

1 : 

*27 

1 

2 

75 

6 

25 

2 

27 

2 

14 

1 

5 

1 

3 

• 1 

Aurangabad . , . 

9 

3 

1 

„ 46 

5 

110 

9 

48 

6 

46 

5 

25 

3 

18 

2 

8 

I 

Bbir ■ , , 

32- 

... 

; 37 

... 

108 

... 

20 

1 

28 

2 

18 


5 


' 2 


Naader , 

4 

... 

: 11 

1 

31 

1 

18 

1 

14 

1 

9 


2 




Barbhani ... 

.3 

3 

; 25* 

'2' 

48 

3 

27 

2 

24 

2 

20 

2 

5 

*Sa. 

' 


Gulbarga , 

.'21 


32 

3 

66 

4 

16 

1 

23 

1 

16 

2 ' 

2 


■ 8 


Osmanabad . 

6 


*24 

... 

74 

... 

24 


24 


7 






Baiohur . ... 

16 

1 

* 29 

3 
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14 

40 

3 

41 

' ’**4 

11 

, "*3 

' 4 

,2 

6 

***1 

• Bidar ' 

■•■■A, 

... 

f 14 

3 

32 

, 7 

11 


12 

1 

4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY — A. — Urdu Education by Sbx and Locality. 


District aud Natural Division 

Literate in Urdu per 10,000 

1021 

All ages, 

Males 

and over 

Females 

STITE 
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36' 

Telingana 
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S9 

Hyderabad City 





... 

1,808 
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Atraf-i-Balda 



4 
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54 

Warangal 
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24 

Karimnagar 
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55 

12 

Adilabad 
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78 

11 

Medak 
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74 
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3S 
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B9 
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13 

Aurangabad 
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20 

■ Bhir 
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86 
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83 

6 
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81 

10 

Oulbarga 
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18 

Osmanabad 




... 
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98 

5 
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... ... 
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9 

Bidar 





.... ... 

95 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Progress of education since 1881- 


Number of Literate per mille 
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H 
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1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
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17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

STATE 

' 

65 

67 

70 

65 

... 

8 

5 

4 

2 


86 

69 

77 

14 

7 

6 

S7 

72 

75 

s 

4 

4 

Telingana 

79 

76 

78 

78 

... 

13 

7 

7 

4 


89 

77 

93 

19 

10 

10 

91 


75 

13 

5 

5 

Hyderabad City 

355 

291 

299 

209 

... 

92 

52 

41 

25 


406 

308 

318 

142 

74 

60 

369 

306 

309 

90 

46 

33 

Atrafi-bakla 

80 

67 

78 

80 

... 

8 

4 

7 

2 

... 

34 

60 

83 

9 

7 

10 

85 

73 

83 

8 

4 

7 

Warangal 

60 

61 

67 

65 

... 

8 

4 

3 

2 

... 

70 

63 

72 

10 

5 

8 

65 

66 

72 

8 

3 

E 

Karimnagar 

39 

61 

46 

62 


6 

2 

1 

2 

... 

39 

48 

49 

5 

3 

1 

46 

68 

60 

7 

2 

,1 

Adilabad 

33 

34 

20 

28 

... 

3 

1 

2 

... 

... 

49 

33 

26 

7 

2 

4 

34 

38 

2,2 

3 

■ 1 

2 

Medak 

82 

77 

59 

88 

... 

12 

4 

4 

2 

... 

88 

84 

64 

11 

6 

6 

62 

81 

62 

16 

4 

.4. 

Nizamabad 

68 

51 

62 

m 

... 

6 

2 

2 

1 

... 

67 

60 

66 

7 

2 

3 

222 

m 

65 

18 

■,2 

2. 

Mabbubnagar 

' 70 

62 

73 

73 

... 

7 

3 

8 

2 

... 

80 

68 

84 

10 

4 

12 

72 

m 

75 

■ .7 

a 

7 

Nalgonda 

91 

54 

42 

61 

... 

7 

3 

4 

1 

... 

63 

63 

66' 

9 

4 

6 

■ 89 

60 

41 

6 

8 

4 

Marathwara 

'SO 

58 

59 

54 

... 

4 

3 

1 

1 

... 1 

83 

61 

66 

s' 

4 

2 

47 

62 

m 

3 

2 

1 

Aurangabad 

1 es 

61 

77 

67 

... 

8 

6 

■ 3 

1 

... 

79 

64 

75 ’ 

18 

9 

5 

64 

66, 

86 

0 

4 

g ; 

Bbir 

1 60 

66 

76 

58 

... 

4 

2 

1 

1 


109 

69 

69": 

2 

2 

1 

m 

68 

84 

8. 

2 

!■ 

Hander 

47 

54 

64 

44 

... 

2 

1 

... 

1 

... 

67 

62 

65 

4 

S 


m 

67 

69 

3 

1 

«»* 

Barbbani 

67 

62 

68 

47 

... 

6 

2 

1 

... 

... 

84 

62 

62 

16 

,2 

1 

64 

06 

70 

.8 

2 

!■ 

Gulbarga 

38 

61 

40 

67 

... 

2 

2 

1 

. 1 

... 

79 

68 

67 

4 

.8 

2 

82. 

85 

60 

2 

2 

1 

Osmanabad »«. 

61 

66 

75 

60 

... 

1 

2 

1 

' 


83 

66 

79 

% 

3 

a 

62, 

70 

88 

:i 

■2 

'.'I 

Baiebur 

44 

49 

69 

71 

... 

4 

3 

^ 2 . 

1 

... 

96 

49 

76 

u 

5 

4 

30 

64 

63 

2, 

a 

1 

Bidar 

42 

62 

37 

4S 

... 

8 

% 

1 

... 

... 

76 

58 

50 

7 

i 

1 

40 

m 

60 

' 3' 


1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Edtjoation by Caste* 


; 

Humber per 1,000 who are literate 

umber per 10,000 who are literate in English. 

Caste 

1921 

1911 

1901 


1921 


1911 

1901 

— 1 T 



w 

ss 

p 

P4 

XQ 

<0 

qq 

(8 

§ 

ea 

n 

I 

pH 

J 

1 

tn 

JS 

*3 

i 

aa 

I 

o 

1 1 

1 

1 

A® 

DQ 

I 

CQ 

© 

*3 ■ 

a 

© 

rt 

0 

1 

CQ 

© 

a 

§ 

1 
§ . 

I 

£ 

1 

S 

S 

1 

© 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

u i 

15 j 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Hindu. 



1 













1 





1. Bboi 

2. Brabman 

3. Chaiiala 

4. Cbambbar 

5. Dewang (Kosbti).. 
6 Dhangar 

7. Dhobi 

8. Eadiga 

9. Gandla 

10. Golla 

11. Gonndla 

12. Hajjam , 

13. Hatkar 

14. Kalai 

15. Kammari 

10. Kapu 

17. Koli 

18. Komati 

19. Kumbhar ... 

20. Kummara 

21. Kurma 

22. Iiingayafc 

23. Lobar 

24. Madiga 

25. Mahar 

26. Mala ■ 

27. Mali 

28.. Mang ... 

29. Mangala ... 

.'30. Maratha 
'31. Munnur 
.32. 'Mhtrasi 

83. Panchal 

84. Eajput 
i35. Sale 

36, Satani 

37. Sonar 

i88, Sntar ... 

' 89, Telaga 
:40. Teii 

41. Uppam 

42. Velama 

43. Waddar 

44. Wanjari 

6 

290 

8 

2 

17 

5 

7 

10 

53 

7 

24 

64 

34 

27 
21 

28 

3 

161 

14 

8 

12 

46 

108 

1 

2 

8 

11 

2 

9 

15 
21 

8 

27 

85 

23 

91 

118 

32 

17 

89 

4 

* 2 

16 

11 

482 

15 

4 
31 

8 

13 
18 
90 

14 
39 

111 

25 
49 
39 
54 

5 
307 

27 

13 

24 

89 

186 

2 

3 

13 

21 

3 

17 

26 
43 
17 
48 

142 
43 
187 
208 
53 
30 
66 
■ 8 

*” 4 

27 

“*72 

1 

1' 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

43 

5 

1 

2 

*“l2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 

“* 4 
24 
8 

14 
i 21 

5 

4 
4 

*** 2 

3 

310 

2 

1 

30 

4 

4 

6 

10 

’**16 

20 

“so 

6 

207 

5 

*’* 9 
51 
18 
1 
4 

*‘* 6 

9 

14 

19 

14 

47 

87 

16 

142 

79 

19 

16 

27 

10 

38! 

3 

9 

6 

678 

4 

2 

58 

7 

7 

“io 

18 

*28 

38 

*58 

12 

396 

9 

16 

99 

84 

2 

8 

11 

‘*17 

26 

87 

26 

91 

154 

31 

262 

149 

36 

28 

61 

19 

71 

6 

18 

*30 

*1 

** 1 

***1 

1 

1 

*14 

1 

***2 

1 

’**1 

*’l 

1 

1 

2 

16 

1 

12 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

*... 

••• 

...- 

1 

217 

1 

1 

3 
1 

18 

**’ 1 

4 

10 
■ 1 

5 
4 

7 

***22 

4 

“*16 

11 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

6 

8 
2 

***67 

1 

22 

17 

’**21 

37 

1 

** 1 
10 

2 

373 

2 

1 

6 

1 

35 

2 

6 

21 

1 

9 

7 

13 

*’*41 

7 

’**30 

20 

2 

1 

3 

3 

*“ 5 
11 
17 
B 

“l08 

1 

49 

32 

*40 

66 

2 

*** 2 
17 

•• 

41 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

a 

1 

137 

*** 6 

*** 8 

7 

“* 6 

*’*16 

4 

*” 8 

3 

1 

13 

4 
3 
6 

3 
2 

68 

1 

24 

4 
2 

17 

1 

** 1 

f 

1 

262 

1 

”*1 

1 

*10 

1 

*16 

18 

**12 

*29 

7 

**15 

6 

* 1 
24 

"*7 

6 

12 

6 

3 

122 

2 

45 

8 
3 

31 

2 

”*2 

***7 

***1 

1 

“*1 

’ll 

*1 

***2 

::: 

... 


Mnsalman 





















■ 45. Moghal 

103 

147 

46 

138 

218 

36 


... 

... 

73 

128 


« 


185 

28£ 

» 

) ... 

... 

... 

43. Pathan 

89 

138 

8C 

r 89 

162 

18 


... 


6S 

5 89 


f 


80 

14C 

J 1 

» ... 



47. Sheikh 

47 

79 

11 

i 58 

1 103 

11 

... 

... 

... 

55 

! 94 


i 


43 

. 8] 

1 1^ 

i ... 


9 

48. Syed 

- 118 

; 172 

1 5( 

) 113 

; 18S 

82 


... 

... 

m 

i 21C 


u 


124 

: 221 

5 li 

1 ... 

... 


Cbristiaa 





















49. Indian Christian.. 

. 18C 

> 21S 

18< 

3 15J 

1 18J 

1 m 

5 

... 

... 

77* 

t 1,06^ 

1 

46< 

y 

565 

; Hi 

i 403 

5 ... 



Animist 





















50. Goad 


J i 

3 ' i 

6 ; 

1 3 

1 ... 





2 , i 

i 


9 ; . 


... 


... 

.... 

, 

. 51. • Lambada ■: 


3 1< 

y ■ 

2''^ 

2 i 

3 

... 

... 

... 


2 '■ ■■ 

i . 




... 






Notb“-» 1, Figuim for 1901 are not available as Imp^dal Table IX for tbiat year was not prepared. 
NOM— 2, Tbe fignres in tbis table are for persons of 5 years of age and over only. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL— Numbes op Institutions and Pupils acoosding to the 

EETUENS OP THE EDUCATION DBPABTMBNT. 


Class of Institution 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Number of 

Humber of 

. 

Humber of ' 

Number of 

Institutions 

Scholars 

Institutions 

Scholars 

Institutions 

Scholars 

Institutions 

Scholars 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total ... 

8,039 

293,237 

2,29S 

94,959 

2,687 

97,526 

3,140 

73,973 

Public 

3,986 

216,688 

1,036 

66,484 

847 

57,972 

680 

40,979 

Arts Colleges 

1 

137 

1 

84 

2 

62 

3 

83 

Oriental Colleges ... 

‘ 1 

246 

1 

42 

1 

127 

... 

... 

Secondary Schools 

124 

28,923 

88 

16,326 

70 

13,826 

53 

8,633 

Primary Schools 

3,886 

184,628 

921 

48,113 

766 

43,149 

619 

82,209 

Special Training Schools 

7 

718 

2 

362 

2 

376 

3 

97 

Other Schools 

18 

1,931 

23 

1,557 

6 

442 

2 

67 

Private 

4,053 

76,634 

1,269 

■ 28,475 

1,840 

39,654 

2,560 

82,994 

Advanced 

... 

... 

15 

523 

20 

1,960 

26 

1,689 

Elementary 

.1 4,053 

76,654 

1,244 

27,962 

1.820 

■ 37,594 

2,636 

81,805 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII, — Main Results of Univehsitx Examinations. 


Examination 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Bern arks 

Candi- 

dates 

Passed 

Candi- 

dates 

Passed 

Candi- 

dates 

Passed 

Candi- 

dates 

Passed 

1 

1 

2 

3 

■ 

B 

6 

7 

8 

3 

10 

H. S. E. G. Examination or 

266 

192 

26 

2 

112 

18 

161 

42 

H. S- h, 0. Bxami* 

Matficulation. 









nation was Insti- 










tuted in 1921. 

Osmania University Matriou- 

373 

129 

... 

... 


... 


... 


lation. 










Cambridge University Senior 

7 

6 

... 



... 

... 

... 


Examination. 










First Examination in Arts or 

41 

10 

13 

6 

13 

4 

8 

3 


Intermediate Examination. 










B. A. Degree Examination ... 

17 

10 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


English Eanguage Division 



7 

6 

13 

7 

] 



Second do do 



6 

4 

13 

10 

r ^ 

1 


Science Division 



6 

6 

12 

3 

j- 



Oriental Examination. 










Munshi 

86 

26 


... 

44 

18 

9 

'4 


Munshi Alim 


... 

... 

... 

7 

4 

4 

S 

Abolished. 

Munshi Fazil 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

... 

... 

do 

Moulvi 

28 

6 

... 

... 

16 

13 

7 

4 


Alim 

6 

1 



a 

6 

3 

8 

The former designa- 










tion was ** Moulvi 










AHm.’* 

Fazil 



2 

2 

... 

... 

2 

2 

.... 

... 

m “ MouW Fais0.”. 














CHAPTER IX. 

LANGUAGE. 


1 89. ^ Reference to Statistics. — The statistics relating to the distributf on 
of the population of the State according to language are contained In 
Imperial Table X, Appended to this Chapter .are three Subsidiary Tables 
of which : 


No. 1 shows the distribution of the total population by language ; 

No. 2 gives the distribution by language of 10,000 oflthe population of 
each district and natural division, and 

No. 8 compares for some of the aboriginal tribes, the strength of the 
tribe with the number returned as speaking the tribal dialects. 

Accuractf of the Sfaf^s^ics.—Ennmerators were directed to fill up the 
column, provided in the Census schedule for the language habitually used 
by each person enumerated, in' the following words : — 

“Column 18—Language. Enter the language which each person 
ordinarily uses in his own home. In the case ‘of infants and deaf-mutes 
the language of th^ mother should be entered.” 

The instructions being simple and easy to grasp, the . entries in the 
Census schedules were found generally to be coireot. In fact, the statistics 
of language may be taken to be the most accurate of any collected at 
the Census. 


190. Languages spoken in the State. — Imperial Table X shows that, of 
the total population of 12,471,770, the cumber of persons who speak the verna- 
culars of the State is 12,362,192. In other words, as many as 99 out 
of every 100 of the population speak one or other of the 12 languages 
indigenous to the State. Of these, the languages which are spoken by more 
than a million each in the country are Teiugu, Marathi, Kanarese and 
Urdu. The marginal statement shows the actual number of persona speaking 
these principal languages of the State. These four to- 
gether form the mother-tongue of more than 97 per 
cent of the total population. The remaining 8 langu- 
ages grouped under the head ‘Vernaculars of the State’ 
are no more than tribal dialects spoken by Animistic 
tribes, such as the Bhils, the Gonds, the Lambadas 
the Pardhis, etc., the principal ones being Lambadi, Gondi and Yerokala 
spoken by 182,624; 68,200 and 10,758 persons respectively. 


TeluiiE 

015, 174 

Marathi 

3,296,858 

Kanarese ...i 

1 k 586,928 

Urdu ...| 

I 1,290,886 


Languages other than the vernaculars of the State are classified into 
three groups, vu., (1) Vernaculars of India foreign to ^the State, (2) Verna- 
culars of Asiatic countries beyond India and (8) European languages. The 
first group of languages is spoken by 97,844 persons, the second by 2,898 
persons and the third by 9,886. The slanguages most prominent among 
these and the number speaking them are shown in the margin. It wmuld, 
be seen that, of the, vernaculars of India foreign to 
the State, only Rajasthani, Western Hindi, Tamil 
and Gujarati are largely spoken here. The majority 
of those who ' speak Asiatic languages other than 
Indian have, returned Arabic as their mother-tongue. 

' In the case ' of ■European languages, , ■ 'English, for 
..obvious reasons, claims ,the.largest number of speakers. 


:B&jasthani 

27,600 

jWestem Hindi ... 

25,985 ; 

Tamil 

21,168 I 

Oa|amti 

16,796 1 

4rat)io 

2,228 

English . .... 

9,285 
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OHAPTBE IX. — LANGUAGE 


1 91 Variations in the proportion of Speakers of important Languages.— 

The marginal statement shows the variation in the proportion of persons 

Speaking each of the foor important 
languages of the State since 1891. 

It indicates that> while the propor- 
tion of the Mahrathi speakers is 
considerably less than what it was 
thirty years ago, the Kanarese pro- 
portion is slightly less than, and the 
Urdu proportion quite the same, as, 
that in 1891. It is only the Telugu-: 
speaking people that show an 
appreciable .increase in their proportion during the last three decades. It 
inust* however, be noted that, as compared with the proportions at the last 
Census (1911), the Marathi and the Urdu-speaking people also show an 
improvement in their proportions now. Thus, Kanarese seems to be the 
only important language of the State, the speakers of which have been 
continuously decreasing since 1901. 

The population of Telingana has increased by 45 per cent, since 1881, 
and likewise the Telugu-speakers show an increase of 41 per cent, during 
these 40 years. There is, thus, a close connection between the increase in 
the population of Telingana and the increase in the number of the Telugu- 
speakers in the State. The reason is not far to seek. As many as 88 per cent, 
of the people o1 Telingana returned Telugu as their mother-tongue and no 
less than 89 per cent, of the Telugu-speaking persons are to be found in that 
division only, the rest being scattered over the districts of Eaichur, Guibarga, 
Bidar and Nander in the Marathwara division. Compared with 1881, there 
has been an increase of 99 in 10,000 in the number of Telugu-speakers in 
Telingana, but as compared with 1911 only 49. On the other hand, while the 
Telugu-speakers in Marathwara show an increase of 38 in this proportion as 
compared with 1881, they show a decrease of 111 as compared with 1911. 
It may, however, be noted that while as many as 676,128 Telugu-speaking 
persons are found in the Marathwara districts, no more than 68,221 persons 
in Marathwara have returned some locality in Telingana as their birth-place, 
proving that the bulk of the Telugus in Marathwara are not mere immi- 
grants but those who have settled there for more than a generation. 

192. Distribution of the Telugu-speaking Population.-— The accompany- 
ing map shows the percentage which the Telugu-speakers of a district bear to 
the total population of that district. Nalgonda contains the highest propor- 
tion of the Telugus. Over 95 per cent, of its population is Telugu-speaking. 
It is very closely followed by Karimnagar with almost 95 per cent, of its 
population claiming Telugu as their mother-tongue. 87 to 89 per cent, of 
the population of WarangaL Medak and Nizamabad are Telugu-speakers. 
Of the remaining three districts of Telingana, while Atraf-i Baida and 
Mahbubnagar show 80 and 85 per cent, respectively of their population as 
Telugu-speakers. Adilabad comes last with a proportion of 56 per cent. The 
City of Hyderabad shows 39 per cent, of its population as Telugu-speakers. 
Among the Marathwara districts, Raiohur shows the highest proportion of 
Telugu-speakers. It'oontains 25 Telugu-speakers in every 100 of its popula- 
tion and is followed by Bidar, Nander and Guibarga, each of which shows 
about 16 per mille. 


Number of persons in 1,000 of population. • 

Speaking 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

,, - 

Telugu 

430 

462 

476 

482 

MaratM 

803 

260 

261 

264 

Kanarese . 

126 

140 

126 

123 

Urdu 

104 

104 

100 1 

104 
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193. Distribution of the Marathi- speaking Population. — Telingana forms 
more or less a homogeneous linguistic unit with Telugu as its predominant 
language. Marathwara, on the other hand, is not so completely limited to 
one language only. In fact, the Southern half of this division was, up to_a 
few decades ago, treated as a distinct and separate division, the Kamatio 
or the country inhabited by the Kanarese-speaking people. Thus, while 83 
per cent, of the people in Telingana have returned Telugu as their mother- 
tongue, only 60 per cent, of the inhabitants of Marathwara have so claimed 
Marathi. Strictly speaking, the distinctively Marathwara districts are 
Aurangabad, Bhir, Parbhani and Osmanabad, which show more than 80 per 
cent, of their population as Marathi-speakers. Even so, the Marathi -speakers 
are not so numerous as the Telugu-speakers in their respective localities. 
While the highest proportion of Marathi-speakers is shown by Bhir (88 
per mi lie of population), four of the Telingana districts show much higher 
proportions of Telugu-speakers. Of the remaining districts of Marathwara, 
while Nander and Kdar have more of the Marathas than of the Telugus, 
Gulbarga and Raiohur show a preponderance of the Telugus over the 
Marathas. Among the Telingana districts, Adilabad, which has the 
proportion of the Telugus, has the highest proportion of the Marathas. The 
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CHAPTEK i-X.-— LANGtJAOB 


City has only about 3 per cent, of its population speaking Marathi. The 
Map given below shows the distribution of the Marathi- speakers over the 



Dominions and the percentage they bear to the district population. 

194. Variations in the Marathi-speaking Population. — Though as com- 
pared with 1881 there has been an increase in the number of Marathi-speakers 
in the Dominions, yet as compared with the figures for 1891 there has been 
a decrease of 197,000, while the number speaking Teiugu, Kanarese and 
Urdu have all increased, specially the Telugus, who indicate a numerical 
progress of 20 per cent. Consequently^ the proportion of the Marathi-speakers 
to the total population has decreased from 308 per mille in 1891 to 264 per 
mille in 1921. The numerical strength of the Marathas was greatly affected 
in 1901, owing to the loss of population sustained by the Marathwara 
districts as a consequence of famines of the preceding decade. During the 
subsequent decade they, however, recovered their lost numbers and showed, 
in 1911, a strength slightly exceeding that in 1891. • But as the decade which 
closed in 1921 was equally disastrous to Marathwara as the one preceding 
1901, they have again fallen off- It must, however, be distinctly noted that 
owing to the reconstitution of the distiriots, which necessitated greater 
changes in Marathwara, in order to bring under that division the Karnatio 
part of the country also, than in Telingana, it is rather impossible to 
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institulse a comparison, on the basis of distriotst between the Marathi- 
speaking population at this and the previous Censuses. As Teliogana 
has, however, remained more or less constant, it would be of interest to 
see how the Marathi-speakers in that division stand now as compared with 
their position at previoiis Censuses. At the Census of 1891, there were 217 
Marathi- speaking persons in 10,000 of the population of Telingana, This 
proportion increased to 324 in 1911, and further still to 348 in 1921. Their 
principal stronghold in Telingana is Adilabad, where they form more than 
one-fifth of the population. 

1 95. Distribulioni of the Kanarese -speakers. — The Kanarese-speaking 
population of the Dominions is confined more or less to the districts of Gul- 
barga, Raichur and Bidar, as yvill be seen from the map below. These three 



districts together contain over 93 per cent, of the total Eanarese-speakers 
in the State. Compared with their numbers in 1891, they show an increase 
of 85 882, but as compared with 1911, they show a falling oS of 148|077. 
Their proportion per 1,000 of the population hB>% therefore, fallen from 126 
in 1891 to 123 in 1921. The Telugus have advanced in the last decade 
twice as much as the Kanarese have retrograded. The latter would seem to 
have s uff ered cQiualiy with the Msuathas. Since 1881, the population of 
the typical Kanarese distriots of Gulbarga and Raichur has increased by 40 
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and. 32 per cent, respectively, but the number of Kanarese-speakers bas 
increased by no more than 25 per cent, during the same period. Again, in 
1891, there were 113 Kanarese-speaking persons in every 10,000 of the 
population of Telingana. Now there are only 78. It would, therefore, seem 
that the Kanarese-speaking population is being rather hard pressed by the 
Telugus on one side, and the Marathas on the oth^. An analysis of the 
figures points to this. For example, the proportion of the Kanarese-speaking 
people per 10,000 of the population of Guibarga has decreased from 5,918 
in 1911 to 5,465 in 1921 . Similarly, the proportion for the Telugu-speakers 
has fallen from 1,996 to 1 , 614 . On the other hand, the proportion for Marathi 
has risen enormously from 828 to 1 , 540 . Thus, Kanarese and Telugu seem 
to be yielding place to Marathi in this district. Likewise, Kanarese and 
Marathi seem to be domineered over by Teiuga in Bidar. Only in Raiohur 
does Kanarese hold its own against Telugu. 

1 96. Distribution of the Urdu-Speaking Population. — Unlike Telugu , 
Marathi and Kanarese which are confined more or less to one part or other 
of the Dominions, Urdu, which is also the Court language of the State, is 
spoken throughout the Dominions. Urdu- speakers, however, do not form 
such a large proportion of the population as speakers of the. three other 
vernaculars of the State mentioned already. The following map shows the 
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percentage that the Urdu speakers of a district bear to the total population 

of the district. ^ 

The number of persons, who returned Urdu as their mother-tongue 
at the present Census, is 1,290,866, which shows a decrease of 50,756 persons, 
as compared with the number in 191L However, the proportion of the Urdu- 
speakers per 1,000 of the population has increased from 100 in 1911 to 104 
in 1921. The number of Musalmans enumerated in the State at the pre- 
sent Census being 1,298,277, the number of Urdu-speakers falls short of the 
number of Musalmans by 7,411. Whatever the languages returned by 
these 7,411 persons might be, there can be no doubt that all those, who 
gave out Urdu as their mother-tongue, are Musalmans. At th^ last Census, 
about 40,000 Musalmans had returned some language other than Urdu as 
their mother-tongue. It may be recapitulated that in 1881 and 1891, Urdu 
was classified in this State as a dialect of Hindi and included Hindostani. 
Since 1901, however, Urdu is being treated as a distinct language and the 
figures for Hindostani given separately. Thus in 1891, the total Musalman 
population was less than the number returned as speaking Urdu (including 
Hindostani). In 1901, although Hindi, Urdu and Hindostani were distin- 
guished in the returns, the number of the Urdu-speakers was again larger 
than that of the Musalman population. For the first time in 1911, the 
number of Musalmans exceeded that of the Urdu-speakers, and this condi- 
tion has repeated itself on the present occasion also. The Musalman 
population has suffered a decrease of 5*9 per cent, during the last decade, 
while the Urdu-speakers have decreased by 8*8 per cent, during the same 
period. This difference clearly indicates that some of the Musalmans in 
these Dominions returned not Urdu but some other Indian vernacular as 
their mother-tongue. As will be noticed from the map on the preceding 
page, most of the Urdu-speakers are to be found in the City and in the 
districts of Aurangabad, Gulbarga and Bidar, which have been associated 
with the history of the ancient Musalman Kingdoms of the Deccan. 

197. Minor Vernaculars of the State -As already stated, 8 minor 

languages are grouped in Imperial Table X along with Teiugu, Marathi, 
Kanarese and Urdu as the vernaculars of the State. The marginal statement 
gives their names and the number of persons returned as 
speaking them at the present Census. The more impor- 
tant among these are Gondi, Lambadi and Yerukala. 

While the numbers speaking the first two have decreased 
during the decade immediately preceding the present 
Census, those speaking the last have increased. Daring the 
decade 1901-11, the Lambadi speakers had increased by 
nearly 100 per cent. During the present decade they 
show a heavy decrease. This may, however, be due to 
their having returned themselves under other classes. 

This view would seem to gain strength from the fact that the strength of 
the tribe, as compared with the number of persons speaking the tribal langu- 
age, shows that nearly half the tribe has not returned their tribal language 
as their mother-tongue. In the case of the Gondi and the Yerukala tribes 
also, a lack of correspondence between the strength of the tribes and of 
those speaking the tribal languages* is apparent. 

As these tribes come under Hindu infiuence, it is quite likely that they 
find it advantageous to pick up some language or other commonly used by 
their neighbouring Hindus. And, as neophytes are very enthusiastic about 
their professions and acquirements, such of these tribes as have acquired a 
smattering knowledge of some language or other would rather return it as 
their mother-tongue, forsaking their own tribal dialect. As regards the 
distribution of these tribal languages, it may be stated that Lambadi is 
spoken by large numbers in Warangal, Adilabad and Mahbubnagar in 
Telingana and Nander in Marathwara. Gondi and Yerukala are confined 
more of less to Telingana only,. the former being most prevalent in Adilabad 
and Warangal and the latter in Mahbubnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda 
in Telingana and Kaichur in Marathwara. 

49 ■ ■ 


Language 

Number ot 
Speakers 

ishili 

8,015 

iGondi 

68,200 

Kalkadi .. 

2,068 

iKolhati .. 

1 197 

i Lambadi .. 

182,624 

Pardhi 

2,437 

Wadari 

1 2.167 

Yerukala ...i 10|758 
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1 98. Vernaculars of India Foreign to the State — Of the total popula- 

tion of the State, only 97,844, or less than one per cent., speak vernaculars of 
India foreign to the State- The names rand the numbers speaking the more 
important of these languages are shown in the margin. The other verna- 
^ culars of this class have 'less than 1,000 speakers each. 

The speakers of Rajasthani, Western Hindi and Tamil 
have decreased during the present decade ; only the 
Gujarati-speakers show an increase of about 1 * 800 , 
Nearly 29 per cent, of these, who speak vernaculars of 
India foreign to the State, speak Rajasthanis or more 
correctiyi Marwari, a dialect of Rajasthani, as the^ other 
dialect, Rangri,- of this language is spoken by only a 
handful of people (197). Large numbers of the Mar- 
wari-speakers are to be found in Hyderabad City and in the districts of 
Parbhani, Nander, Bhir and Osmanabad. Wesljern Hindi claims 26 per 
cent, of the people, who speak Indian vernaculars foreign to the State. 
Hindi and Hindostani are the two dialects of this language which are 
generally spoken. The Hindi- speakers are confined chiefly to the City and 
the districts of Parbhani and Bidar and the Hindostani-speakers, while 
less in number than the Hindi-speakers in the City, are found in lai^e 
numbers in the districts of Aurangabad, Nander, Parbhani and Bidar. 
The great bulk of the Tamilians — over 64 per cent. — are limited to the City, 
and considerable numbers of them are to be found in Adilabad and Raichur 
also. The Gujarati-speakers are more or less confined to Hyderabad City 
and the districts of Adilabad, Aurangabad and Osmanabad. Kathri and 
Nagari are the dialects of Gujarati generally spoken in this State. 

The remaining languages of this category do not call for any notice, 
as they are represented by very meagre numbers. It may, however, be 
noted in passing that Eastern Hindi, which showed 6,609 speakers in 1911, 
has now only 6 persons. Likewise, the number of the Panjabi-speakers has 
dwindled from 3,414 to 726 during the same period. Most probably the 
speakers of these languages have hidden their heads under some other 
languages, such as Urdu and Hindi. 

199. Non-Indian Languages. — Non-Indian languages are spoken by 
only 11,734 persons in the State, or by 9 in 10,000 of the population. Of the 
speakers of such foreign languages, those who talk European languages 
predominate, their number being nearly four times that of the people who 
use Asiatic languages. Arabic and English account for more than 98 per 
cent, of these persons. Compared with the figures for 1911, the number 
of the Arabic speakers has decreased by over 60 per cent., while that of 
the English-speakers has increased by about 5 per cent. The decrease as 
regards Arabic is, no doubt, due to the fact that jnost of the Arabs, on 
retirement from service here, go back to their native land. 

200. Hyderabad City — The cosmopolitan nature of the City population 
is well borne out by the fact that it is composed of persons speaking almost 
all the languages we have been speaking of. The marginal table distri- 
butes the population according to the more iinportant languages spoken. 

It shows that, as before, 
Urdu and Telugu are 
predominently prevalent 
in the City. The' num- 
ber of the ' Marathi- 
speakers is much less 
than that of the speakers 
of Tamil, a vernacular 
foreign to the State. ■ In 
. the same way, Eanarese 
occupies a very low position. As regards the numerical strength of those 
who speak these languages, it must be noted that, as compared with the 
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figures for 1911, there has been a decrease in the number of speakers of every 
one or these languages. ^ This is rather to be expected^ as the -City lost 
over 19 per cent, of its population during the decade. The proportionate 
decrease Buffered by the Urdu and the English-speakers is almost equal to 
that of the total population, though it must be observed that the loss in 
the latter was 'due to a greater extent to the European War, which 
reduced the .number of the British Troops stationed at Secunderabad and 
Bolamni (which, for 'Census purposes, are included under the City) than to 
the prevalence of plague, pestilences and high prices of foodstuffs. The 
Telugu-speakers suffered to a slightly less extent j.on the other hand, the 
speakers of the remaining languages suffered nearly twice as much. 

201 . General Observations.“-Although, as regards the main languages 
spoken in the State, there exists no positive proof to show that any of 
them domineers over, and gradually displaces, another, yet, in the case of 
the, Animistic tribes, such a process seems to be operative. The marginal 
statement compares the strength of some of 
the aboriginal tribes with the numbers speak- 
ing their tribal languages. It would be seen 
that the vast discrepancy between the two 
sets of figures unmistakably points to such a 
tendency. It may be noted that, under 
instructions from the Census Commissioner 
for India, 4,033 persons, who returned 
Banjari as their mother-tongue, have been 
included under Lambadi. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— ^Distribution of total population by language. 
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II-Disteibotion by language of the fopolation 

OF EACH DISTRICT. 
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TABLE III— Comparison of caste and language tables. 
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CHAPTER X. 
INFIRMITIES 
General Observations, 


202® The Infirmities recorded.— As at the previous CeEsuseSj enuin orators 
were instructed to record in the iast ooluimi of the schedule information 
regarding four infirmltieB, viz., insanity, deaf -mutism, blindness and 
leprosy. In one respect the instraotions varied from those of 1911. In 
that year, only those who were deaf and dumb from birth were taken note 
of, while at the present Census, enumerators were directed to record ail 
sufferers from deaf -mutism, whether congenital or acquired. It has been 
stated’ on the authority of Dr., James Kerr Love, M,D,, (Glasgow) that about 
half the number of deaf-mutes are affected with this infirmity after birth 
and before speech is fixed. It was, therefore, _ presumed that a great many 
afflicted "persons of this olasq escaped enumeration under the old instruc- 
tions. Hence' it was thought desirable to omit tbe words from birth in 
the former definition so as to include persons who have become deaf mutes 
after birth also.' 

203. Reference to Statistics.— The atatistios regarding infirmities have 
been set forth in two Imperial Tables, Table XII and Table XII-A. Table 
XII is divided into two parts 

Part I showing the distribution of the afflicted according to age ;■ and 

Part II their distribution according to locality. 

Table XII-A. shows ' infirmities by selected Castes, Tribes or Races. 
Appended to this chapter are three Subsidiary Tables which exhibit pro- 
portionate and comparative figures as follows 

No. I shows the number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each 
of the last five Censuses ; 

No, II shows the distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each 

sex ; 

No. Ill shoFS the number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age 
period and the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

204. Th© accuracy ©f the record.— The entries regarding intirinities in the 
schedules were transferred on to separate slips and showed that the enume- 
rators had, as a rule, fairly understood what was wanted of them. To 
ensure accuracy, the work of transferring the entries from the schedules to 
the slips was entrusted to a special gang of men to whom necessary ins- 
tructions were issued. It must, however, be stated that the record of infir- 
mities is generally less trustworthy than most other Census 'Statistics, 
owing to wilful concealment, on the one hand, ' and the difficulty, of diagno- 
sis on the other. As hope rises eternal in the human breast no house- 
holder willingly admits the existence of serious or loathsome diseases in his 
family and holds on to the hope that sooner or later the afflicted may recover 
from the malady. This reticence is observed for obvious reasons more in 
the case of Temales than in the case ' of males and more in the case of the 
young and the adolescent than in the case of the old. There Is no hard 
and fast boundary between sanity and insanity, “ Mental affliction in the 
early Christian days of ■ Europe provided a ready road to a local reputation 
for sainthood (Madras Census Report of 1911). Haluoinations and loss of 
self-control are generally ascribed to possession It is believed that if 
the particular demon or godiing is properly appeased by special offerings, 
the person afflicted may be released and thus regain his sanity. Again, the 
diagnosis of the house-holder or the enumerator may be wrong. Hysteria 
m 
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may be confouBded with insanity. Dimness of sights an inevitable concom- 
itant of old age, may be returned as blindness. Tertiary syphilis, scrofula, 
or erisypelas may be mistaken for leprosy. It is, therefore, observed in the 
England and Wales Census Report of 1911, page 282, that while realising 
the great importance of attempting to ascertain the numbers of ^ persons 
■ afflicted with certain infirmities, we must submit that statistics of this nature 
obtained through a general population Census are most unsatisfactory; firstly, 
on account ol the diffloulty of framing a suitable form of inquiry defining the 
degree of disability which it is desired to include in the tabulation and, 
secondly, because the definition has to be applied by householders with no 
technical knowledge, who will interpret indifferentwaysandmany of whom 
have a natural reluctance to admit that they or their relatives suffer from any 
defect— -at least to the degree referred to in the inquiry.” It may be stated 
in this connection that the number of intentional omissions is least as 
regards blindness but that in the case of the other infirmities the figures do 
not show with any degree of exactness even the approximate number of 
persons afflicted. It may, however, be assumed that the degree of error is 
fairly constant in all parts of the State and at successive enumerations. The 
statistics, especially those for males may, therefore, be taken to indicate the 
changes in the prevalence of the infirmities, the localities where they are 
most common and the distribution of the afflicted by age. 

205* Comparison with Previous Censuses. — The marginal table shows the 

number of persons suffering 
from each infirmity at each of 
the Censuses since 1881. Com- 
pared with the figures for 1911, 
there has been an "'increase of 
over 2,000 or 8 per cent, in the 
number of tlie afflicted, though 
the population as a whole has 
decreased by over 6 per cent, 
during the decade. The increase 
occurs in the number of the 
blind and the lepers and may be due to more accurate enumeration and 
the opening in 1916 of a Leper Home at Dichpaili in the Nizamabad district 
which has drawn a number of lepers to it. The decrease in the number of 
deaf-mutes is rather difficult of explanation. As already stated, instructions 
were altered this time so as to bring on to the record not only congenital 
deaf-mutes but all persons suffering from this infirmity. It^was, therefore, 
expected that there would be an increase in the number of such persous. 
On the contrary, there has been a decrease in the number. The prevalence 
of epidemics^ which proved so fatal during the decade, would seem to account 
for this to a certain extent. These epidemics must have naturally played 
greater havoc among deaf-mutes, who have less power of resistance than 
persons in normal health. 
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206» Variations in Infirmities. — The diagram below iilnstrates the 
yariations in each infirmity by sex since 1881. The marked decline in the 
infirmity figures in 1901 all over India was attributed to two very severe 
famines, which occurred during the years preceding the Census of 1901 and 
which, it was stated, _ must have caused exceptionally high mortality among 
the infirm, who are of inferior physique and not able to resist the debilitat- 
ing effects of famine. Even so, the figures for this State were extraordinarily 
low. It would appear that very little serious attempt was made at that 
Census to collect the statistics, so far as these infirmities in the Dominions' 
were concerned. The blind curve shows a steep rise since 1901 and goes 
much higher than in 1891 and 1881. The leper curve attains its maximum 
height in 1921. But the curves for the insane and the deaf-mutes do not 
show any such high fluctuations. 



207. Relative prevalence of each infirmity .-—More than half the total 
number of the afflicted persons are blind. About one-seventh are lepers, 
one-eight are deaf-mutes and one-twelfth insane. At the last Census, deaf- 
mutes were returned in larger numbers than lepers. This time, the latter 
exceed the former, owing, possibly to the fact that the establishment of a 
Leper Home gathered together for treatment about 6 per cent, of the total 
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number, some of whom at least would otherwise have been missed by the 

enumerator and thus escaped 
entry under this category. The 
marginal statement compares the 
prevalence of these infirmities in 
England and Wales at the Census 
of 1911 with the returns for 1921 
of the State, two of the adjoining 
Provinces and two of the impor- 
tant Indian States. The enor- 
mous preponderance of insanity 
in England is probably due to 
careful diagnosis and accurate 
returns on the one hand and the greater wear and tear of nerve tissues 
involved in the struggle for existence there. 

INSANITY. 

208. Distribution and Variation. — The number of persons returned as 
insane at the present Census is 202 per million of the population, as against a 
proportion of 191 per million in 1911, thus showing an increase of 11 per mil- 
lion of the population. Compared with the adjoining Provinces and Indian 
States, the proportion of the insane in the State is only about a half of that 
in Bombay and Baroda, about the same as in Madras and nearly 40 per 
cent, more than in Mysore. The inset map indicates the nroportion of 



does it approach the proportion shown by England and Wales. This may 
be due not only to the greater nervous strain of modern civilised life but 
also to the intemperate habits of the labouring classes in the West. 

The highest proportion of the insane is presented by the City, where there 
are'^:64 insane persons per 100,000 of the population. The number is swelled 
by the location within the City precincts of the Lunatic Asylum which 
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oontaiaed 122 inmates at the time of the Census. If the inmates of the 
Asylum who were not bom in the city (67) are excluded, the actual propor- 
tion falls to 60 per 100,000 inhabitants which, however, still stands the 
highest in the State. This is no doubt due to the greater stress of life, on 
the one hand, and the greater inducements to over-indulgence in intempe- 
rate habits, on the other, in the City than elsewhere in the Dominions. 
Of the districts in Telingana, Medak is the worst sufferer from this 
infirmity, the proportion being 39 per 100,000. Next to Medak stands 
Nizamabad with 37 insanes per one hundred thousand inhabitants, while 
Warangal shows the lowest proportion in Telingana, w., 17 per one 
hundred thousand. According to sex also, the City shows the highest 
propoitions, viz., 86 males and 40 females per 100,000 of each sex. Next 
to the City, Nizamabad shows the highest proportion ’ of male insanes 
(46 per 100,000), and Medak the highest proportion of female insanes 
(36 per 100,000), the lowest proportions being presented by Atraf-i-Balda 
(16 male insanes per 100,000) and Warangal (14 female insanes per 
100,000) respectively. It may be noted in passing that Atraf-i-Balda and 
Nalgonda have proportionately more female insanes than male insanes. 

Turning now to Marathwara, we find the highest proportion of the 
insane in that division is presented by Gulbarga. f his figure, however, is 
less than half the highest proportion for Telingana excluding the City. The 
rest of the districts show much less proportions than this, the low’est being 
9 per 100,000 in Parbhani. According to sex, Gulbarga shows the highest 
proportion of male insanes, 21 per 100,000 and the second highest female 
insanes, 14 per 100,000, the highest proportion of female in8anes--“16 per 
100,000 — being found in Raichur, which presents a higher proportion of 
female insanes than male. These figures also are less than half the corres- 
ponding figures for Telingana. On the whole, Marathwara is less afflicted 
with insanity than Telingana, the proportions being 13 and 25 respectively 
per 100,000 of population. The figure for Telingana is exclusive of the 
City. 

Comparing the present proportions wibh the corresponding figures for 
1911, we find that, while the ratio of male insanes has remained the same 
during the decade, that of female insanes has increased from 15 to 17 per 
100,000. In Telingana the proportions have fallen from 34 to 30 in the 
case of males and from 25 to 24 in the case of females per 100 000, while 
in Marathwara they have risen from 12 to 16 and from 6 to 10, respectively. 
In tlie City and in the districts of Nizamabad and Mahbub aagar both male 
and female insanes have comparatively increased. Medak is another dis- 
trict in Telingana which shows an increase in the proportion of its female 
insanes. On the other hand, almost all the districts of Marathwara show 
higher ratios of the insane than in 1911, the only exceptions being Bidar, 
which has the same proportion of male insanes now as at the previous 
Census, and Nander. where the female proportion has decreased slightly 
from 7 to 6 per 100,000. 

Erom the above it appears that insanity is more prevalent among men 
than among women. In fact, the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males 
is 723, while the proportion of women to men in the State population is as 966 
to 1,000. This difference is usually explained with reference to the greater 
metabolism of the male physical and mental constitution. It must, however, 
be noted that there is a greater likelihood of concealment in the case of 
women than of men. Moreover, the women of the upper and middle classes 
lead a quiet and secluded life and are not engaged ia the struggle for exist- 
ence to so large an extent as the males. They are also far less addicted 
to intemperance and excesses of various kinds. It is admitted on all hands 
that insanity is generally caused by the excessive use of narcotics. In the 
Indian Census of 1901, the general conclusion was arrived at th it local 
physical conditions had little effect on insanity and further that such social 
practices as ’ consanguineous maniages had very little to do with this afflic- 
tion. Thus, the. Mghaiv proportions '.of ” both male and female insanes in 
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Teiingana than in Marathwara would seem to indicate that the people of 
the former division indulge in narcotic drugs and spirits to a greater extent 
than those of the latter, 

209. Insanity by Age.— Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution of 
the insane per 10,000 of each sex according to age-groups at each of the last 
five Censuses. It shows that the highest proportion of male msaiies occurs 
at the age -group 25-BO, the next highest being at 10-15 yem's. In the case 
of females, the two highest proportions occur at 20-25 and 10-15. In igil, 
while the male insanes predominated at the same age-groups, the female 
proportions showed some slight difierence and were high at 15-20 and 10-15. 
The difierence in the sex proportions is least marked at the two extremes of 
life, before the struggle for existence begins and after it has practically ceas- 
ed, and is greatest between the ages 30-B5 in the case of males and 10-30 in 
that of females. The proportions show that if a person has any natural 
predisposition to insanity or is likely to acquire it by excesses of various, 
kinds, the malady appears before the person reaches his or her olimacteno. 
The figures further indicate that the danger zone for males is the period 
20-35, which is undoubtedly the most stressful period of a man’s life. For 
women the period of greatest risk from insanity is beween 10 and 25 due, in 
no small measure, to premature burden of motherhood and the strain 
exerted by the cares of the family*. 

The marginal diagram compares the proportion of insane persons of 
both sexes per hundred thousand of the population at the Censuses of 1921 
and 1911. It shows that the number of the insane below the age of 10 is 

small due, partly, to 
the fact that insanity 
generally comes on in 
later life and, partly, 
to the reluctance of 
parents to admit the 
existence of the afflic- 
tion in their children. 
The proportion of the 
male insane rises 
steadily till the age of 
80 is reached and 
then ‘ there is a gra- 
dual decline, except 
at “ 60 and‘ over ”, 
where it rises higher 
than at ^‘50-60 ” In 
the case of females , 
there are two sum- 
mits, one at 10-20 
and another at 20-30, 
the proportion at 
40-50 being the same as at 10-20. In fact, -Subsidiary Table III show’s that 
the proportion of females afflicted per 1,000 males is highest at 20-25 and 
next at 15-20. 

DEAF-MUTISM. 

210. Distribution and Variation. — The number of deaf-mutes in the 
State is now 8,410, as against 4,421 in 1911. The proportion works out at 278 
per million, as compared with 831 in 1911. The remarkable decrease in the 
number has been discussed at the beginning of this Chapter. Compared 
with the proportions of deaf-mutes in the adjoining British Provinces, the 
proportion in the State is only about one-half. As compared with other 
important Indian States, the proportion here almost equals that in Baroda 
and is less than half that of Mysore. It is only about | that in England 
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and Wales. The marginal map shows the distribution of the deaf-mutes 

and in- 
dieat e s 
their 
proper - 
tiojQ t 0 
t 0 t la 1 
popui a- 
tion in 
each 
district. 
Unlike 
insan- 
i t y, 
d e a I - 
mutism 
prevails 
to a 
greate r 
exte n t 
in Ma- 
ra t h- 
w a r a 
(36 per 
100,000) 
than in 
Te 1 i n- 
g a n a 
(20 per 

100,000), seven of the districts of the former showing higher proportions of 
deaf -mutes than any of the districts of the latter. The City shows thg 
lowest proportion of devaf-mutes in the State, nz., 13 per one hundred 
thousand of its population. In six of the districts of Telingana, viz., 
Warangah Karimnagar, Adilaoad, Nizamabad, Mahbubnagar and Naigonda, 
the proportion varies from 14 to 20 per 100,000. Only in the remaining 
two districts, i. 6., Atraf-i-Baida and Medak does the proportion increase to 
29 and 30 respectively. Thus, Medak shows the highest proportion of this 
infirmity in Telingana. just as it shows the highest proportion of the insane 
in that division. On the other hand. Osmanabad, which has the lowest 
proportion of deaf-mutes in Marathwara, viz , 27 per 100,000, presents, 
however, a higher proportion than six out of the 8 districts of Telingana, 
and the rest of the districts of Marathwara show much higher proportions, 
Bidar being the worst sufferer from this infirmicy, with a proporfcion of 43 
deaf-mutes per 100,000 of its population. In the matter of insanity also, it 
stands pretty high, being a greater sufferer from that infirmity than 5 out 
of the 8 districts. 

It is well-known in Europe and the United States of America that 
deaf-mutisni co-exists with cretinism and goitre and it has always been a 
popular, as well as a scientific, belief that water is the vehicle of the patlio- 
genic organism. In India the same association of the three infirmities 
seems to exist, wiierever deaf-mutism is specially prevalent, and also the 
areas of maximum prevalence are ordinarily along the course of certain 
rivers. Sir Edward Gait showed this clearly in his Bengal Census Report 
of 1901. However in the absence of data regarding dual infirmities, as no 
one in this State returned himself as sufiering from more than one infir- 
mity, it is not possible to state how far the same association of these three 
infirmities occurs in this country. It may, however, be noted that in two 
instances at least, i. e., in Medak and Bidaiy there seems toi^e some connec- 
tion between insanity and deaf-mutism. The percentage of the afflicted 
is equally high as regards both the infirmities in these two districts. 

Popular belief attributes deaf-mutism to consanguineous marri- 
ages and the consequent excess interbreeding. This theory has of 
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course no scientific basis and statistics also do not support this. The 
Hindus of Tellngana, who are more given to oousio-marriage than those of 
Marathwara, show mnoh smaller proportion of deaf-mutes than the latter* 
In ’the same manner, the Dravidians of Southern India, who practise 
cousin marriage extensively, are far less afiected than the people of. many 
other parts, to whom this institution is unknown. 

211. Bistribiition by Sex and Age. — ^Asin insanity so in deal-mutism 
also, women seem to suffer much less than men, the ratio of the females 
afflicted per 1,000 males being 710. Compared with 1911, this proportion 
has decreased by 42 per mille. Taking proportion on 100,000 of each sex, 
the decrease in the case of males is from 37 to 31 per 100,000 of the male 
population, and in that of females, from 29 to 23 per 100,000 of the female 
population. Turning to the natural divisions, we find that, while in 
Telingana the male ratio has fallen from 43 to 23 and the female ratio from 
32 to 17 during the decade 1911-21, in Marathwara the two ratios have in- 
creased, the male proportion from 31 to 41 and the female proportion from 26 
to 30. Moreover, the City and all the districts in Telingana show a decline 
in their proportions, Mahbubnagar presenting the heaviest decrease, 41 per 
100,000 among males and 35 per 100,000 among females. Per contra^ out 
of the 8 districts in Marathwara, 7 have increased their male proportions and 
5 their female proportions of deaf-mutes. The highest proportion of male 
deaf-mutes in Telingana, 34 per 100,000, is found in Medak, while the 
highest in Marathwara, 47 per 100,000, is presented by three districts, viz., 
Aurangabad, Parbhani and Bidar. In the case of female proportions, the 
highest in Telingana is 29 per 100,000 shown by Atraf-i -Baida, while the 
highest in Marathwara is 39 per 100,000 found in Bidar. Thus, in Bidar 
both males and females suffer from deaf-mutism equally to a great extent. 

Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution of deaf-mutes per 10,000 of 
each sex at different age-groups and at each of the five last Censuses. It indi- 
cates that in the case of males, the proportion of the deaf-mutes is highest 
at the age-group 10-15 and next highest at 5-10. Between 15 and 20 years 
the proportion falls, to rise again between 25 and 30, and thereafter it falls 
more or less gradually till the 60th year is reached, after which it shows a 
rise again. In the case of females, the age-groups 5-10 and 10-15 show 
similar high proportions, the ratio at the latter being the highest. As 
with the male, the femal^ proportion falls and rises between 15 
and “60 and over hut never approaches that at 10-15. These 
figures show that as deaf-mutism is* more often than not congenital 
and •persons suffering from it are generally short-lived, the defect is soon 
detected and the pi'oportions fail at the higher ages. The reason why the 
proportions are lower at the first decennial age-group than at the next 
appears to be, to quote from the India Census Report of 1911, the fact that 
“parents are reluctant to’ admit the existence of this defect. in their chiidren 
so long as there is the slightest hope that it is merely a case of retarded 
development.’^ The rise after * 60' would seem to be caused by the inclusion 
in the returns as deaf-mutes persons who lost the sense of hearing in their 
old age. 

A comparison with the corresponding proportionate figures of 1911 
shows that the decrease in the number of the deaf-mutes, during the 
decade, has occurred mainly between the ages 5 and 35 in the case of males, 
and 5 and 30 in the case of females, the amount of decrease being very 
much larger among females than among males. This would seem to be the 
result of the greater reticence of parents with reference to the defects 
of their girls, on the one hand, and the greater havoc wrought by the 
calamities of the decade on the female deaf-mutes, on the other. 
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The marginal diagram compares the number of deaf-mutes per 100,000 

persons of each age- 
period in 1921 with the 
corresponding figures in, 

1911. 

A glance at the 
diagram convinces that 
fche decrease in the num- 
ber of deaf-mutes during 
the decade has chiefly 
occurred at ages below 
50. 

BLINDNESS. 

^212, General Obser¥a- 
lions. — No less than 65 
per cent, of the infirm 
suffer from blindness. 
The number of the blind 
has increased during the 
decade by nearly 18 per 
cent., due, no doubt, to 
more careful enumera- 
tion. Blindness is far 
more common than any of 
the other infirmities. It 
is also the most easy to 
diagnose. It does not 
sxoite feelings of loath- 
ing and hence there is 
no desire to conceal it. 
Persons who would be 
most reluctant to state 
that their children or 
the women of their family werejjafflicted with insanity, deaf-mutism or 
leprosy would readily admit blindness if any of them suffered from it. So 
far, therefore, as this infirmity is concerned, the statistics may be accepted 
as correct for all practical purposes, 

birrvt 

It is a matter of common obseiwation that blindness is ordinarily far 
more common in tropical countries than in those with a temperate climate. 
According to the statistics of 1911, there were 14 blind pei'sons to every 
10,000 of th.e population in India, as compared with B to 9 in most European 
countries and in the United States of America. Figures already quoted 
show that the proportion of the blind in the State is about twice as much 
as that in England and Wales. The causes for blindness are generally 
stated to be the glare of the summer sun, the use of smoky wood-fuel ih 
ill-ventilated kitchens, the use of the kerosine lamp without the glass 
chimney in small and close rooms of the poorer classes and general care- 
lessness and neglect of eye diseases. 
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t j-u It, ^,ar.R /liwP.rif't Dnlike insanity, blindness prevails to a less 

of the jQQ QQO) than in Marathwara (194 per 100,000). 

l.»a, Ibis hSghef proportion in 

IOO cSohS^^^^ of this infirmity would seem to vary in- 

vS with the rainfall. It ooours more frequently m tracts where the 
climate is dry, and the dust and glare are excessive, and least m places 
oumjiuo ib Uiy, where a copious rainfall lays the dust 

and covers the surface of the ground 
with luxuriant green vegetation. This 
correlation is well brought out in the 
marginal statement. Mahbubnagar, 
for example* has the least rainfall and 
shows the highest proportion of the 
blind in Telingana. On the other hand, 
Adilabad, which gets the highest rain- 
fall, has the lowest proportion of the 
blind. The other districts in the divi- 
sion more or less follow the sam rule, 

‘ with the exception of Nizamabad, 
which enjoys pretty high rainfall .and 
at the same time suffers comparatively 
more from blindness. In Marathwara 
also, Aurangabad and BMr, which 
enjoy very little rainfall, suffer much 
from this infirmity. 


DiBtrict 

Order accoi 

Prevalence 
of blind- 
ness 

fding to 
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Osmanabad 
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The other districts also suffer from blindness more or less in proportion 
to water ^arcity. Raichur presents some difficulty of explanation in this 
way. It has the lowest rainfall in the division but at the same time it is 
the most immune from blindness in Marathwara. 

214. Distribution by Sex and Age. —Blindness, as already remarked, is the 
only infirmity from which women suffer more than men^ the number of 
females afflicted per 1,000 males being 1,016. This would appear to be due? 
firstly, to the fact that it is the women who are more confined than men to 
the houses which are generally very badly ventilated and thus suffer to a 
greater extent from the smoke of the fires at which they cook their food, and, 
secondly, to the fact that they benefit less than men from medical and 
surgical relief, as they resort to the hospitals in very small numbers. 

The proportion of the blind in 100,000 persons of each sex is 157 in 
the case of females and 150 in that of males. These proportions are 113 
males and 117 females in Telingana, as against 189 and 200 respectively in 
Marathwara. The City and 4 of the districts in Telingana and 4 districts 
in Marathwara show higher proportion of the women afflicted than of men, 
the proportions being much higher in the latter than in the former divi- 
sion. It may also be observed that, as a general rule, males suffer most in 
tracts where blindness is least, and females in those where it • is most 
prevalent*. Subsidiary Table I shows that in Telingana, Warangal has the 
lowest proportion (69 per 100,000) of the blind among males, and Acliiabad 
(74) the lowest among females, the highest in these two ratios 176 and 203 
respectively being presented by Mahbnbnagar. In Marathwara, Raichur 
has the lowest proportion of the blind among both males and females, 
while Aurangabad presents the highest proportion as regards the blind 
among males, and Bhir as regards the blind among females. 

Compared with the proportions for 1911, there has been an increase 
in Telingana of 4 blind males and 8 blind females per 100,000 of each sex. 
On the other hand, the proportionate increase in Marathwara has been 54 
in the case of males and 67 in the case of females. Evidently the figures 
for this division w^re very much underestimated last time and, hence, 
the increase in the number of the blind noticed this time is mainly due to 
more accurate enumeration. This is further borne out by the fact that 
while in Telingana 8 districts show an increase in their male proportions 
and 5 in female proportions, ail the districts in Marathwara show large 
increases in the proportions of their blind, both male and female. 

A glance at Subsidiary Table li shows that blindness is an affliction 
specially associated with old age, the highest proportion of the blind, both 
male and female, occurring at ages, 60 and over. Among the blind popula- 
tion, about 45 per cent, of the males and 51 per cent, of the females are over 
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40 years of age. At the first quinary age-period (0-5), which shows oongenitai 
blindness, females preponderate. This preponderance appears again at ‘SO- 
BS’, *40-45’, ^50-55’ 
and ® 60 and over 
Compared with the 
proportions for 1911 
while males show 
an increase at ages 
*0-6’, *10-15’, ‘85-50* 
and ‘ 55 and over’, 
females show^ an 
increase at ‘0-16’, 
‘45-50’ and ‘55-60’. 
This would seem 
to indicate that' 
the mortality rate 
among the blind 
is highest between 
the ages 15-35’. 

The marginal 
diagram shows the 
variation in the 
number of the blind 
of both sexes at 
decennial age- 
periods during the 
decade 1911-21. It 
shows clearly that 
blindness is a di- 
sease of old age. 
Few persons suffer 
from it in early 
childhood and the 
number afflicted 
rises steadily with 
age. Of the total 
number of persons 
who are blioi about 
40 per cent, are 
above the age of 45 
and 23 percent, over 
60 years old. These 
figures show that 
one of the most 
common causes of 
blindness is cata- 
ract which conies 
on late in life. The 
diagram further in- 
dicates that after 
80 years of age, fe- 
males suffer compa- 
ratively more from 
this affliction than 
males, due, no 
doubt, to their being 
d eb o 1 i t a t ed by 
smoke of fires at 
which they cook 
their food. Moreover very few females resort to hospitals to get their 
cataracts operated. 
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' 21 5. Cataract cases. — Figures for cataract caseSj it would appear^ were 
not maintained separately in the past and 
so t|3e Medical Department could supply 
figures only for the latter half of the 
decade under review', as shown in the 
margin. On an average, 257 cataract 
operations were performed successfully 
per annum, ■ as compared with 658 in 
Mysore and 56 in Baroda. 

LEPEOSY, 

216. General Observations. — As already stated, many diseases are. likely 
to be mistaken for leprosy ; in fact, the Indian Leprosy Commission of 1891 
found that of the persons produced before them as lepers, no less than 10 
per cent, were suffering from other diseases. Enumerators were warned 
against entering leucoderma as leprosy. How^ever, it is quite possible that 
the diagnosis of laymen-enumerators may have added to the returns some 
who may not be actually suffering from the disease, while omitting also 
some who may be really suffering from it. Added to this are the omissions 
due to concealment, which, in the case of females, may be very consider- 
able, as is shown by the fact that the number of females afflicted with 
leprosy per 1,(X)0 males is only 419. 

The number of lepers returned this time shows an increase of over 11 
per cent, over the figures for 1911. It is, no doubt, due to more accurate 
enumeration, as otherwise they would have shown a decrease, since the State 
population suffered a loss during the decade, and the weak and short-lived 
lepers are likely to suffer more from the calamities of the period than able- 
bodied persons, 

217. Distribution and Variation of Lepers.— The map below^ shows the 
distribution of leprosy over the Dominions and the incidence of the 


1 Year 

No. of Cataract 
operatioas performed 

1326 F. (191647) 

196 

1327 F. (191748) 

as? 

1328 P. (191849) 

308 

1329 F, {1919-20) 

299 

1330 F- (1920-21) 

247 



disease iu each of the districts. The incidence wr 100,000 of the ppula- 
tion is 34 (30 in Telingana and 33 in Marathwara), as compared with 28 in 
1911. Nizamabad shows the highest proportion of the lepers (99 pr 
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100,000) and Raichur, the least (13 per 100,000). But if the inmates of the 

Leper Home at Nizamabad, who were bom ontside the Nizamabad aistriot^ 
(147) are deducted from the total number returned for the district (493), the 
proportion per 100,000 falls to 69. Even then, the ratio is the highest* ^ in 
the State, Somehow or other the district seems to be badly .tainted with 
leprosy, and the Rev. Kerr, Superintendent of the Leper Home, even 
surmisk that the incidence of leprosy in the district is much higher than 
what the Census figures show. -The City ^ shows a ratio of only 16 per 
100,000 of the population, and in the districts of Teiingana, excepting 
Nizamabad, the proportion varies from 15 per 100,000 in Adiiabad to 48 
per 100,000 in Medak. In Marathwar^ there is a wider range, the ratio 
varying from 18 in Raichur to 68 per 100,000 in Bhir and Osmanabad, 
The disease prevails to a greater extent in Marathwara than in Telingana, 
as is seen from the fact that, whereas only three districts in the latter 
division show a proportion of 80 or more per 100,000 of the population, no 
less than 5 districts in the former division show such high proportions. 

Nizamabad is the worst sufferer from this dreadful infirmity, 92 per 
100,000 of its males and 46 per 100,000 of its females are aflaicted with it. 
Raichur presents the lowest proportions in this respect, 17 and 9 respective- 
ly per lOOjOOO of population. 

218. Distribution by Sex and Age. — Comparing the proportions with the 
corresponding ones for 1911, it is found that, while the State proportion for 
male lepers has increased from 41 to 47 per 100,000 and that for the female 
lepers from 15 to 20, there has been a decrease from 42 to 40 in the case of 
males and an increase from 17 to 19 in that of females in Telingana, In 
Marathwara, however, there has been considerable increase both in the male 
and the female ratios, the former rising from 39 to 58, and the latter from 
^14 to 21 per 100,000. The highest increase in the case of males (48 per 
100,000) has occurred in Medak and that in the case of females (18) in Gul- 
barga. It must, however, be pointed out that the increase in Medak does 
not appear to bo real. The proportions for this district in 1911 and 1901 
were very much underestimated and consequently there appears such 
a high increase at present. Of the remaining districts of Telingana, while 
Nizamabad and Mabbubnagar show an increase both in their male and 
female lepers to the extent of 5 and 4 and 11 and 5 respectively per 100,000 
of the male and the female population taken separately, Adiiabad shows an 
increase of one in its male proportion and Karirauagar an increase of 4 in its 
female proportion. On the other hand, most of the distrticts of Marath- 
wara show much higher proportions of increase. 




A reference to Subsidiary Table II shows that, on the whole, the great- 
liability to the disease occurs between the ages 80 and 60. The vagaries 

— — — of the age-returns 

mane line iepexs larger 
i in numbers at ages 30- 

2a 1 I 35', ‘40-45’, ‘50-55’, *60 

A\ I 1 1 and over’ than at the 
if other quinquennials 

j 3^ *35-40\ ‘45-50’ and ‘55- 

/■ disease, no 

// doubt, attacks persons 

^ ^ at the adolescent and 

1/ ^ ^ adult ages and shortens 

// 1 I life of the victim 

^ — . L — f — j I considerably. Hence it 

// ^ j j may reasonably be ex- 

// •; pccted that 1 e p e r 8 

4a — j ^ would show very f e w 

/ / . alive at ages 60 a*nd 

y II upwards. The mar- 

20 — ginal diagram shows 

S Sbat it is not so prov- 

^ ^^0 inaccuracies of 

- — I ■ • a g e-r e t u r ns. The 

■ I d l a g ,r am, makes' i. t : 

very clear in the case 
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of females returried at *60 and 0¥er’ in 1911. Under the age of 10, the propor- 
tion of lepers is exceedingly small There is a considerable increase at each 
decennial period after 10 til! 60 is reaghed and then the proportion declines. 

219. Infirmities and CoittiBiinities.~~The marginal statement shows to 
what degree the four numerically important 
religious communities are aSeoted by' the 
infirmities taken together. It shows that, on 
the whole, the Musalmans suffer the most 
from these infirmities and the Animists the 
least. The Hindus suffer much less than the 
Musalmans, and the Christians still less 
than the Hindus. ■ 

220. Distribution by Caste or Community.-The marginal statement com- 
pares the proportions . : — 

*of the afflicted in the 


Community 

Total No. 
afflicted 

proportion 

per 

100,000 

Hindu ..J 

2,5013 i 

235 

Musalman 

3,200 ! 

246 

jChtrisbian 

125 i 

200 

lAnimisti 

842 ! 

195 


two natural divisions. 

Only in the case of 
insanity does Teiin- 
gana show greater 
sufferings. Marath- 
wara is worse off in 
the matter of the 
three other infirmi- 
ties. It may not be 
out of place to note 
here that of the different important communities that live in the State, the 
Hindus Christians and Animists live in larger numbers in Telingana 


No. per 100,000 o* each sex afflicted with 


Natural Division 

i 

fo sanity 

Deaf-mutism 



Blindness 

Leprosy | 

Males 

Females 

Males 

X 

O' 

o 

a 

0 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

i 

Telingana 1 30 

Marathwara , 16 

1 i 

24 1. 23 
10 ! 41 

17 

30 

113 

189 

117 

200 

40 i 19 

53 1 21 


Community 

Percentage of the total 
numbers living in 

Telingana 

Marathwan 

Hindu ... 

52 

48 

Musalman 

44 

56 

Animist 

68 

32 

20 

Christian 

80 
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wara, as a glance at the marginal 
statement will, show. Of the various 
Hindu castes, the Koli presents the 
highest proportion of both male and fe- 
male insanes, 123 males and 50 fe- 
males per 100, OOO of each sex respect- 
ively. Next to the Koli stands the 
Goiindla. ’ As both these castes occupy* 
low position in the social scale* the use 

of narcotics and spirits would seem to ha 

be the principal cause of insanity among Jhem. It ^ ’ which 

that there Ls been some mistake m the returns of the 
shows the highest proportion of all “firmities this toe. The Ko^ 
said to have numbered 266,840 in 1911, while in 1921 thej totellcd only 
39 819. It is evident that either their strength was greatly exagguated at 

the last Census or that most of tom returned themselves 

Census under othi-; caste names. Even so, it is n p v ^ hoMs in the 

this caste has attained the unenviable position that it now holdb in th . 

matter of infirmities. 

Duriog the j wlhle f M* ft. totaej. the 

Kapu and the Komati show a deorea^ ot ” the Dbanffar the 

proportion of the male insanes, the lelaga, in- 

Lingayat the Golla, S?per lOO.fWO of their male popula- 

the Dhangar, the Kapu and the Te aga JSe ^ 

1911, the decreases ranging from 1 to 7 per f ® S X^had 

the Mutrasi and the Sale 

years ago, and the rest show proportionately ^ ^ females’ ’ Of all the 

insanity. The f omata 'vho was according 
to the figures of 1911, the worst suSerer in this lespeot, wouia appe 
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Iiave improvod his condition a great deal during the decade# The pFoporr 
tion of the insane shown by the oomm unity now is much smaller than 
what six other castes present. 

Tiiming now. to other cominunities, we find that, among the Musai- 
mans, the Moghals suffer the most from insanity, the proportidns being 86 
males and 49 females per 100,000 of each sex. These proportions have 
increased from.li and 6 respectively in 1911. This community^ shows an 
increase in its strength to the extent of 49 per cent, and the increase in 
the number of the infirm would, therefore, appear to be due to more 
accurate enumeration and allotment to proper class. Next to the Moghai 
comes the Sheikh, closely followed by the Syed and the Pathan. In ■ these 
three communities the proportion of the female insanes is less than that of 
the male insane. It must be observed that, on the whole, while the lowest 
female ratio 'among the four Musaiman communities (10 per 100,000) is 
higher than what 7 out of the 25 selected Hindu castes ^ show, ihe highest 
{viz.^ 49 per 100,000) is much higher than w^hat all the Hindu castes, with 
only a single exception, present. In the case of the male proportion, the 
lowest is higher than that of 18 of the Hindu castes, and the highest, 
higher than 22 of the Hindu castes. This would seem to show that insan- 
ity prevails proportionately to a greater extent among the Musalmans than 
among the Hindus. The figures of the Limatic Asylum, it would be seen 
further on, appear to lend support to this view. 

The Indian Christian community and the Gonds are no better than the 
Musalmans. They show not only high proportions of the insane, both male 
and female, but also great increases as compared with the figures for 1911. 

Among the Gonds and the Lambadas, females appear to be more 
subject to insanity than males. 

In the case of deaf-mutism also, the Koii suffers the most. That 
community shows 146 males and 116 females afflicted by this infirmity in 
every 100,000 of the population. Next to the Koli comes the Chambhar in 
the case of the male deaf-mutes and the Brahman in the case of the female 
deaf-mutes. It must, however, be pointed out that the proportion in each 
of these two castes is only about a half of what the Koli shows. Only four 
castes, viz., the Bhoi, the Golla, the Mala and the Waddar show higher 
pi'oportions of the female deaf-mutes than male deaf-mutes. Of all the 
castes and communities, the Ealal suffers the least from this infirmity. 

As compared with the proportions for 1911, the highest increase has 
occurred among the Kolis — an increase of 106 in the male proportion and 
that of 79 in the female proportion. The other castes, which show increases 
both as regards male and female deaf-mutes, are the Brahman, the Dhangar 
and the Lingayat. On the other hand, the Telaga, the Komati, the 
Mntrasi, the Munnur, the Kapu and the Golla show decreased proportions, 
the decrease in the male deaf-mutes ranging between 15 and 30 per 
100,000 males and that in the female deaf-mutes from 5 to 24 per 100,000 
females. The Goundla shows an increase of 6 in the male proportion and 
a decrease of 18 in the female proportion, while the Sale has a decrease of 
6 in the former and an increase of one in the latter. The Maratha shows 
an increase of 7 in the male proportion, while the female proportion has 
remained stationary. 

Among the Musalmans, the Moghai again heads the list with 72 male 
deaf-mutes and 49 female deaf-mutes per 100,000 of each sex. The male and 
female proportions are much larger than what all the selected Hindu castes, 
with 2 exceptions, show. Hence, this infirmity would seem to prevail to a 
greater extent among the Moghals than among the Hindus as a whole. The 
Patlian stands next as regards the proportion of the male deaf-mutes and 
the Syed as regards the female deaf-mutes. The .Syeds and the Sheikhs 
show that this infirmity prevails to a greater extent among their females 
than among their niales. The Pathan presents the lowest proportion of 
female sufferers an^ fjhe Syed of male sufferers among the Musalmans. 
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The Indian Christians show higher proportions of deaf-mutes than half 
the number of the selected Hindu castes and 2 out of 4 of the Miisaiman 
classes. As in insanity, so in' deaf -mutism also, the Gonds show much 
higher proportions of the afflicted than the Lambadas. Compared with 
the figures for 1911, the .Moghals show the highest increase— an increase of 
49 in the male and that of 24 in the female proportion—,- the Sheikhs and 
the Syeds show a decrease of 13 and 7 respectively per 100,000 of their 
.males and an increase of 8 and 14 respectively in the proporkon of their 
female deaf-mutes,- while the Pathan shows an increase of 30 in the former 
and a decrease of 7 in the latter. Among the Indian Christians, the male 
proportion has decreased by 8, wfflile that for the females has increased by 6. 
Among the Aniinists, the Gonds present an increase of male deaf-mutes to 
the extent of 40, while their female deaf-mutes have increased by only 5 
per 100,000. The Lambadas, on the other hand, have decreased their pro- 
portions by 12 and 17 respectively. 

In the case of blindness also, the Koli is the worst afflicted, the Bedar 
suffering the least from it. As may be expected, most of the Hindu castes 
and all the Musaiman communities and the Indian Christians show that 
their females suffer from this infirmity 40 a greater extent than their males. 
The reason for this has already been explained. Among the Animists, the 
Gond again shows a much higher proportion of the afflicted than the 
Lambada. 

Compared with the figures for 1911, most of the Hindu castes, like the 
Brahman, the Goundla, the Koli, the Lingayat, the Maratha and the Sale 
show an increase in the proportion of the blind, both male and female, 
while such castes, as the Golla, the Kapu and the Komati, show decreased 
proportions. 

The Musaiman communities and the Animists show much higher 
proportions of the blind now than ten years ago, the highest increases 
having occurred in the case of the former among the Moghals, and in the 
case of the latter among the Gonds. 

The proportion of female lepers is much less than that of maielepOTS in 
all the castes and communities dealt with so far. The Eoli tops the list in the 
matter of this infirmity also, with a proportion of 251 males and 122 females 
per 100,000 of the population of each sex. The rest of the selected castes 
of the Hindus show, no higher proportions than about one-third of these 
figures. But for the Moghals, who present a high proportion (122 per 
100,000) of male lepers, the proportions among the Musalm^ms would have 
been no higher whatsoever than those of most of the Hindu castes. The 
Christians, on the other hand, seem to present higher proportions than 
most of the Hindu castes, due, no doubt, to greater aocurapy of the returns 
of the Christians and the large number of Christians (71 parsons) under 
treatment in the Leper Home. It must, however, be noted in this connec- 
tion that the proportion of lepers has increased among alinost all the castes 
of the Hindus, arid among the Musaimans generally and among the Animists 
also, proving that the enumeration of the lepers w^asmore accurate on the 
prese' .t oc^rasion and that comparatively very few of the afflicted were 
omitted from the returns. 

221. Number of Lunatic Asylums and Leper Homes.— There is only 
one Lunatic Asylum in the State and that is attached to the Central Jail at 
Hyderabad. males and 26 females, or in all 122 were under treatment 
and observation there at the tinmof the present Census, of wliom 5i males and 
6 females were born outside the City, 4 males out of these having been burn 
in British India, From the Report on the Administration of the Central 
Jail for 1329 E'asli (7th October 1919 to 5th October 1920) it appears that 
during the year, 96 persons (73 'males and 23 females) were admitted into 
■the- Asylum. Of these, 50 were residentsof:the City and 46 had come froin 
the districts: According to religion, 51 of them were Musaimans, 42 
Hindus and 3 Christians Classified aooording to occupation, 7 

54 ■ 
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Government servants, 7 private servants* 5 cultivators* 1 trader* 3 
persons engaged in handicrafts, and 73 of miscellaneous occupations. 
According to age, 8 veere under 20 years, 76 between 20 and 40 years, 
11 between 40 and 60 years and only one over 60 years old. The 
causes for insanity in these cases -were assigned as follow by the Medical 
Authorities : — 

26 oases were attributed to excessive use of narcotic drugs, 11 to fevers, 
7 to intemperate drinking of spirituous liquors, one to sun stroke, 6 to 
overstudy, 20 to mental anxieties, 7 to epilepsy and 18 to other causes. On 
the whole, intemperate habits in the . prime of life would seem to be the 
most potent cause for the upsetting of mental equilibrium. 

The only Home for the Lepers in the Dominions is that at Diohpalli in 
the Nizamabad district opened in 1916. It was established by the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, with the generous help of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Government, who contributed munificently towards the build- 
ing fund, in addition to a free gift of land measuring 70 acres. The Home 
now consists of 5 residential wards for women enclosed in Zenana 
compound, 11 general residential wards for men, 2 blocks for private 
patients, one hospital ward, one hostel for leper children, one school and 
reading room for the inmates, two observation wards for adults, a shop for 
sale of smaller articles of diet. The English staff in-charge of the Home 
consists of a Superintendent, a Medical Officer and a Nurse-sister with some 
Indian staff. The Home receives a grant-in-aid of Es. 5 per head per 
mensem for the first 100 inmates and 10/4 for Bhe next 145 inmates, 
leper prisoners being allowed Rs. 9 per head per month. The Society has 
given a pledge to the Government that Christian teaching would be non- 
compulsory in the Home and that the religious principles of the inmates 
would be respected. All the medical work* of the Home is undertaken in 
unison with Dr. Muir, the Leprosy Research worker of the Government of 
India, and the latest treatment by administration of Ethylester Chaulmoogra 
and Hydnocarpus oils and of vaccines is followed. The Rev. G. M. Kerr, the 
Superintendent of the Home, to whom I am indebted for ail the particulars 
mentioned in this para, states that the treatment followed has produced 
most striking results and that patients who are now symptom-free have 
been allowed to return to their old life and work, subject to periodic re- 
examination by the Home Medical Officer. The Home started with 17 inmates, 
but has now as many as 268 persons (207 men and 61 women). Of these, 
15 are MuBaimans, 182 Hindus and 71 Christians. 121 of them w^ere born 
within the district of Nizamabad and 146 in other districts and one in the 
Madras Presidency. All of them, except two, are the subjects of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam. 


{Statement 




' an^ for Mlugaiaa 28 and 24* resectively. 

2. Affcer aednoting 122 male and 2 female inmates of tbe Borne for Iiepors, Biclipalli, Hieamabad Biitriol, born 
side tbe Hiaamabad BistriotJ (ont of whom only 8 male and I femala iamafees represent tbe nnmber bora outeme 
Telingana), tbe corrected proportion of lepers is as follows 



Male 

Female 

Telingana 

40 

19, 

Hizamabad District 

92 

40 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II Distribution of the infirm by age per 

10,000 OF each sex. 






Insane 






Deaf-mute 1 

Age 



Male 




Female 


1 

i 



Male 




1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 j 

1881 • 

1921 : 

1911 

1901 

! 

1891 1 

1881 

1921 j 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881^ 

1 


3 

4 

■■ ® 1 

« 1 

7 1 

8 

9 ; 

10 1 

1 

H ! 

12 ’ 

1 

13 1 

14 1 

^ 16- -i 

-16 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1 

10,000j 10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

io,ooo| 10 , 000 ; 

io.oooj 10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 — 5 

335 

207 

293 

310 

338 

350 

267 

316 

550 

sis! 

707: 

448 

246 

359 

228 


S48 

788 

251 

862 

1,046 

852 

760 

737 

987 

l,07o| 

1 , 003 ! 

! 

1,420 

1,010 

1,086 

922 

10—15 . ... 

1,142 

,1157 

628 

1,162 

974 

1,145 

1,254 

1,158 

1,188 

1,236| 

1 , 239 ; 

1,487 

1,231 

1,221 

885 

15—20 

855! 

866 

544 

1,036 

1,330 

1,060 

1,313 

632 

1,371 

1,605 

822; 

1 

995 

1,059 

953 

1,098 

20—25 

1,019 

1,047 

920 

1,239 

1,364 

1,287 

1,115 

1,579 

1,298 

1,745| 

938| 

1,305 

961 

1,075 

1,644 

25—30 ■ ... 

1,238 

1,248 

878 

1,104 

... 

1,088 

987 

737 

969 

... 

1 , 023 ; 

1,118 

1,034 

983 


80—86 

i 

1,115! 

1,157 

1,590 

1,278 

1,755 

974 

1,106 

2,421 

987 

1,465 

873j 

1,015 

1,133 

964 

1,453 

35-V-40 

773 

731 

1,046 

678- 

... 

643 

533 

105 

292 

... 

637| 

511 

690 

535 

... 

40—46 

' 967 

970 

2,134 

784 

1,152 

842 

869 

1,263 

750 

1,121 

667 I 

746! 837 

[ 

748 

1,318 

45—60 

856 

524 

544 

290 

... 

435 

355 

105 

384 

... 

461 1 

250| 345 

389 


60—55 

561 

614 

460 

610 

887 

662 

721 

626 

548 

930 

577| 

349| 296 

601 

1 

1,526' 

65—60 

144 

207 

84 

135 

.. 

151 

118 

... 

91 

. 1 

1 

23ij 

75 

348 

220 

... 

60 and over... 

657 

1 484 

628 

532 

.i 

364 

611 

612 

1 421 

5851 510 

1 

762|, 

28li 1,010 

i 

866 

i 926^ 



Deaf-mute 



Male 


Blind 





Age 

Female ! 

i 





Female 

1921* 

1911 

1901 

1891 ; 

1881 

1921 

1911 j 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 

17 ; 

18 

19 

20 

21 

! 

22 i 

23 j 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

1 

30 

31 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000* 

10,00o| 10,00o| 10,000| 10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10 , 000 ; 

0—5 

885 

.521 

362 

463 

443 

606 

570 

594 

536 

436 

669 

440 

371 

496 

42 5 ! 

5—10 

1,052 

1,506 

995 

1,300 

802 

737 

801 

1,048 

1,022 

817 

695 

608 

948 

846 

714 : 

10—15, - ' ... 

1,229 

1,559 

1,041 

1,062 

865 

914 

871 

1,013 

995 

767 

643 

602 

825 

670 

585; 

15—20 

805 

1,138 

1,086 

991 

992 

616 

677 

885 

689 

961 

490 

499 

742 

564 

940* 

20—25 ■ ' ... 

996 

1,116 

1,041 

1,027 

1,442 

651 

813 

873 

866 

1,531 

601 

715 

763 

738 

' 1,417! 

.25—30 

904 

979 

1,176 

962 

1,547 

692 

816 

943 

885 


534 

664 

722 

759 

1 

30—85, , 

911 

769 

1,131 

926 

... 

723 

830 

873; 

1 852 

1,325 

|26 

923 

I 928 

780 

1,369; 

35—40" ' ... 

' 544 

500 

407 

480 


568 

611 

629 

i 529 

... 

559' 

502 

495 

545 

1 

|40— 45. ■■ ... 

766 

790 

905 

730 

1,350 

77Si 755 

710 

713 

1,357 

842 

844 

1,093 

935 

: ijsssj 

0 

T 

417 

■ .995 

362 

374 

.... 

503^ 450 

267 

422 


458 

886 

309 

' 337! 

. , 

50—55, ' 

551 

■ 374 

; 49S 

463 

1,675 

777| 780 

722 

710 

1,596 

i 901 

925 

660 

876 

;x3ii| 

5 . 5 — 60 

169 

m 

181 

166 

’! ••• 

375 

263 

1S6 

233 

— 

343 

228 

309 

'268 

.... j. 

60 and over .. 

. ■ . 981 

384 

t , 81f 

■ " 1,056! . 98^ 

1 

2,066 

1,863 

1,257 

1,548 

1,210 

f 2,539 

2,664 

1,835 

2,191 

140l| 
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SUBSIDIARV TABLE II. — Distbibotion of the infibm by age per 
10,000 OF EACH s&x.—(comlude.d.) 


Age 


1-eper 


Male 


Female 



1921 j 

1911 1 

1901 

i 


1891 

1881 

1921 1 

i 

1911 i 

1901 

t 

! 

1891 1 

1881 

. 1 



32 

33 

34 

35 

j 

36 i 

1 

37 ; 

38 i 

39 i 

1 

40 

41 

Total 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

io,oooi 

10,000 

10,000! 

10.000 

10,000 

io,oooi 

10,000? 

lOjOOO 

0 — 5 


... 

350 

11 

127i 

44 

'99* 

305 

40 

213| 

B4 

•218 

5—10 


... 

229 

65 

38T 

58 

317 

• 241 

121 


• 322 

482 

1 10—15 

i 


... 

411 

203 

2541 

204 

463; 

563 

442 

745 

602 

619 

15—20 



444 

322 

382 


465 

883i 

691 

482 

851 

868 

1,250 

1 20—25 

1 


... 

593 

550 

i 768 


892 

2,159 

764 

853' 

638 

714 

1,983 

I 25—30 

1 


... 

845 

891 

932i 

1 

838 


989 

884 

1 638 

981 


! 30—35 

! 



3,101 

1,184 

1,314! 

1,268 

!j 2,300 

1,149 

1 1,446 

- 1,170 

1,205 

1,939 

! 35—40 


... 

882 

1 985 

1,0171 

904j ... 

820 

813 

; 313 

756 


o 

J 


... 

1,310 

j 1,713 

1,356 

X,720| 1,993 

1,367 

! ,496 

1,277 

1,401 

1,58.3 

45—50 


... 

886 

P65i 1,144' 

1,041! 

59S 

601: 

1! 1,170 

686 

i 

50 — 55 


... 

1,215 

1,455 890i 

iMr 1,214 

1,061 

1 T,305| 745 

i| 986 

1 1,158' 

56—60 


... 

397 

4271 169: 

! 

328 ... 1 

330 281 ■ 63g 

!| 322 

! 

60 and over... 


... 

1,337 

j 1,321 

>; l,27i! 

1,144 572I 

],12S 

1 1,084' 1,70 2' 1,079 

768 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. Number afflicted pee 100,000 peebons of bach 

AGE-PERIOD, AND NUMBER OF FEMALES AFFLICTED Pi-Tl 1,000 MALES 


Nnmbei* afflicted per 100,000 Niisabei- ol' Females affiict®cl 

I per .1,000 Malo.s 


Af*e 1 

insane 

Deaf-Mute 

Blind I 

Leper 

Insane ■ 

Deaf- 

mute 

Blind , 

i 

1 

Leper 



Male 1 

Female 

Male 

Female ; 

Male ? 

Pe'inale | 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 

222* Stetistics. The statistical iDfornaation relating to the 
numbers and the distribution of the castes, tribes and races of these Domi- 
nions IS contained in Imperial Table XIH which is divided into two parts 

Part I shows in alphabetical order every caste tribe or raoe returned 
in the State and the total number of persons, males and females, belong- 
ing to each. 

Part 11, in which the castes, tribes and races are arranged according 
to religion, shows the districts in which they are mainly found. 

Appended to this Chapter are two Subsidiary Tables ; — 

No. 1 classifies these gi’oups according to their traditional occupations, 

and 

No. 2 compares the figures of the principal groups with the correspond- 
ing figures of the previous Censuses. 

223. Scope of the Chapter — The utility of the record of castes at the 
decennial Census has been more than once questioned. A proposal to drop 
the enquiry into caste was made in connection with the 1901 Census by a 
previous Census Commissioner on the ground that the relative distribution 
of the various social strata in a Province and their tendencies in relation to 
marriage, education, etc , did not vary from decade to decade but at longer 
intervals and that, therefore, it was unnecessary to go to the trouble and 
expense of a new record of caste at each Census. Recently a resolution 
was tabled in the Indian Legislative Assembly in favour of the omission of 
the question regarding caste in the Census schedule, on the following 
grounds : — 

(1) It is an anomaly that a Christian Government should indirectly 

assist in the perpetuation of the caste system. 

(2) The statistics serve no reasonable purpose as theyhre inaccurate. 

(8; The statutory perpetuation of caste distinction, which a Census 
record apparently implies, has ^encouraged feuds between ^ 
caste groups, e g., Kayasthas and Vaidyas. 

(4) Any number of instances can be given of the general worthless- 
ness of the returns. 

The present Census Commissioner for India has met these arguments 
by stating that it is futile to ignore the existence of caste, that the Ceiisiis 
merely records existing conditions, that it does not assist in perpeluatiiig 
them any more than it perpetuates the Christian denominations which it 
records and that any feuds due to disputes as to caste status are entirely 
independent of the Census record. He rightly observes ‘‘ I cannot imagine 

any useful discussion of the demography of India in which caste would 

not be an important element. Caste is still ' the foundation of the IndiaJi 
social fabric’ and the record of caste is still * the best guide to the ehang(js 
in the various sooial strata of Hindu society.’ Marriage, which is one of 
the essential factors governing the rise and fall of population, is practically 
controlled by caste, and the relative fecundity of the classes in different social 
strata could not be discussed without reference to the statistics siiowing the 
changes in the proportions of the married and unmarried of difierent ages 
in diSerent castes. Similarly the interest and practical utility of the stat- 
istics of literacy, infirmities and occupations is considerably enhanced by 
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their analysis according to the principal castes. There are social and edu- 
cational questions which are intimately connected with casta ^ and in the 
solution of which the information given by the caste returns will be of great 
value.” Thus, the importance of this Chapter has been w^eli established. 
As the subject of caste has been dealt with at the last two Censuses from 
the scientific and ethnographic point of view, it has been decided not ^ to tread 
the same ground once again but to treat caste from the soeioiogicai and 
demographic aspect. However, as the ethnographical survey of this State 
was completed and the volume bearing on the subject was published only 
recently, it has been thought necessary to append to this Chapter an ethno- 
graphic giossarj^j giving short notes abstracted from that work on the tradi- 
tional occupations, customs, etc.} of the various castes and tribes found in 
the Dominions. 

224. Accuracy of the returns.-— The instructions to enumerators regard- 
ing the entries of caste, printed on the cover of the enumeration book, were 
as follows :—“Enter the caste or tribe of Hindus, Miisalmans, Jains, Sikhs j 
Aryas, Brahmos and aboriginal tribes, and the race of Christians, Buddhists, 
Parsis, etc”. Additional instructions were incorporated in the ipanuais for 
charge superintendents and supervisors, so that great care might be taken to 
see that the real caste name was entered in column 8 of the schedule and 
not the name of a sub-caste, exogamous group or title, oi*^ a woi*d merely 
indicating locality or occupation, such as Bengali, Marwadi, Agarwai, etc. 
The caste index which was compiled and circulated at the last Census was 
brought into use on the present occasion also and it facilitated matters a 
•good deal, as it furnished : 

(1) a list of genuine castes and tribes with notes regarding their 

habitat, traditional occupation and language, and 

(2) a list of sub-castes, titles, etc., with the names of the castes to 

which they probably belong. 

in spite of ail these precautions, it is quite iikely“that some mistakes 
might have crept in. It must be stated that a certain number of errors are 
due to intentional false statements, owing to the desire to disguise the true 
caste or to return a caste higher in the social scale: Others are due to the 
want bf intelligence on the part of the enumerator, who may accept and re- 
cord some vague general word, with which he is not familiar, as the name 
of a caste. Again, siiniiarity of names may cause some confusion and 
induce a person to be entered under one caste, while he really belongs to 
another. For example, Gandla and Goundla, Earn mari and Kummara, 
Kurmi and Kurma, may be confounded by the enumerator as well as* by 
the slip- copyist. 

225. Definition of Caste. — In the India Census Report of 1911, caste 
was defined as an endogamous gToup or collection of groups bearing a 
common name and having a common traditional occupation, who are so link- 
ed together by these and ocher ties, such as the tradition of a common origin, 
and the possession of the same tutelary deity, and the same social status, 
ceremonial observances and family priests, that they regard themselves and 
are regarded by others as forming a single homogeneous community.” It 
is in this sense that the word Caste ” is used in this Chapter and in the 
Imperial Table XIIL Of com*se» a caste generally contains a nmnber of 
endogamous groups or sub-castes. Some ore of opinion that each of these 
sub-castes ought to be regarded as a main caste, and that the larger body 
commonly called caste is merely a collection of true castes who follow the 
same profession. Be that as it may, the term caste is generall}" applied to 
the larger group and this practice has been adopted in this ^port. The 
characteristics of a caste are thus endogamy, commensality, a common 
name and common traditions. There are 275 castes entered in Table XHI 
on the present ooeasion* as against 75 in 1911. The reason for this large 
increase is that, whereas in 1911 only the main castes, tribes or races were 
entered in this table, now every caste, tribe or race returned in the State 
has been included. 
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226, Typ®p Caste. Sir Herbert Risley, in his claseioal work on the 
People of India , has distinguished seven types of castes, vu. 

(1) Tribal casteSi where tribes have insensibly been converted into 

castes by the gradual acceptance of Hinduisna and the social 
restrictions connected therewith, e. g., the Vellaias and Parai- 
yaiis of Madras ; the Jat of the Punjab and the Koii of Bombay, 
A tribe in its original form difers from a caste in that its basis 
is political rather than economic or social. Though the members 
of a tribe believe in a cotnmon origin, yet more than that, 
community of interest and the need of mutual defence hold 
them together. Aliens, who are willing to throw in their lot 
with the tribe, are usually freely admitted. The tribe has no 
functional restrictions. 

(2) Functional or Occupational castes, composed of persons follow- 

ing the same occupation. This type is so numerous and the 
characteristics of it are so prominent that community of function 
is ordinarily regarded as the chief factor in the evolution of 
castes. Examples of this type are the Dhobi, Kalal, Kummara, 
Mangala, etc,, castes. Many military castes were formed in this 
way, c. g., the Nayars of Malabar, the Shandaits of Orissa, the 
Be'dars of Hyderabad. 

(8) Sectarian castes, which comprise a small number of castes which 
conlimenced life as religious sects and gradually crystallised into 
castes. The Gosain, the Lingayat and the Manbhavs are of this 
type. The Khalsa is also an instance of a new sectarian caste. 
Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul writing in his Census Report of the 
Punjab for 1911 says : “ Khalsa is an old term, which denotes 
the true followers of Guru Gobind Singh, but in the past, it has 
been used merely to signify the persuasion of the members of 
various castes who belong to the orthodox Sikh religion. It has 
been returned for the first time as a caste, i c., as the name of a 
social group. The advocates of the Khalsa or i\it Khalsa move- 
ment disregard the restrictions of caste and interdining and aim 
at establishing an universal brotherhood amongst the Sikhs. 
They have preferred to call themselves by the common title 
Khalsa, instead of stating the caste to which they belonged. 
The result is that in disregarding their old caste, they have adopt- 
ed a new one much in the same way as several other castes, 
which were formed similarly in theola days, owing to adoption 
of a set of doctrines”. 

(4) Castes formed by crossing, like the Shagirdpesha of Orissa, the 

Bidur of the Central Provinces and the Brahma-Ksliatris. 

(5) Castes of the national type, like the Marathas and the Newars. 

(6) Castes formed hif migration, like the Nambudii Brahmans of 

Malabar. There are comparatively few castes of this type. 
Migration usually produces a new Bub-caste rather than a new 
caste. . 

(7) Castes formed by change of ciiMom or Qceupcdm^, like the 

Wanjaris.' 

Both tribes and castes are sub-divided into endogainoiis (marrydng in 
the division), exogamous (marrying out of the division) and hypergamous 
(marrying above the division) groups. Of the exogamous groups, a large 
number totemistic. A short description of the manners and customs oi 
the more important castes is given in the glossary. 

56 ■ ' ■ 
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227. Sub-castes.— Just -as there are different types of castes, 8o_ also 
there are different types of sub-castes. These sub-oastes may be divided into 
two main classes, sub-castes of fusion and sub -castes of fission. I he former 
head inoludes groups drawn together from different^ sources.^ The word 
* Baniya % for example, is merely a functional designation. It includes all 
kinds of trading communities, many of which not only have no connection 
with one another, but are often of very different social status. All over 
Northern India, those, whose business it is to wash etothes are^known as 
Dhobis, but this does not mean any social relationship or racial affinity 
between the Dhobis of the different parts of ^ India. They themselves 
differentiate one group from the other by appellations denoting the territory 
they belong to or the language they speak. Thus, we find Kananjia Dhobis, 
Magahiya Dhobis and so forth. Among the Brahmans also there are such 
territorial distinctions. In this State, for example, we have Guzarati 
Brahmans, Konkanasth Brahmans, Deccani Brahmans, Deshastu Brahmans, 
Telugu Brahmans, Kanarese Brahmans and so on. There are also instances 
of castes existing in different parts of India, who are of corresponding 
social status and similar traditional occupation and with similar names 
also (c. Goalas of Bengal and Gollas of Hyderabad) but who form dis- 
tinct castes which will not inter-marry. Again, where the demand for a 
particular service is greater than what the local castes associated with it 
can supply, or where the profits obtainable from it are high, poeple of other 
castes also take to it. The new-comers gradually lose touch with their former 
associates and come to be regarded as a section of the castes whose occupa- 
tion they have adopted. The India Census Report for 1911 mentions 
several typical instances of such accretions to castes. 

The various causes which bring about a disruption in a caste and 
originate new-sub-castes, termed sub-castes of fission, may now be con- 
sidered. When persons emigrate to a distance from their original home 
and lose touch with their social group, they tend to form themselves into a 
sub-caste. Again, when one section of a caste abandons a degrading 
occupation, or when it becomes wealthier than the rest and looks down upon 
such customs as widow-marriage, meat-eating, etc., or when a section of 
a caste falls in estimation by adopting an occupation tabooed to that com- 
munity, sub-castes come into existence. Of all the causes for disruption, 
the most trivial would seem to be that operating among the Barhis of 
Bengal, referred to in the India Census Report of 1911. This caste con- 
tains two groups who will not intermarry, because the women of one group 
wear nose -rings and those of the other do not. 

228. Effects of the caste system on the people. — Generally speaking, a 
man's caste affects his life from its beginning to its end. It very often deter- 
mines his occupation and fixes his residence in the village. The limits within 
which he may marry, his food and drink are equally decided by his caste. 
It is generally thought that the grip of caste is slowly loosening its hold, 
in as much as castes do not now adhere as closely to their traditional call- 
ings as they once did. The observance of pollution by -touch or mere 
-proximity of persons of other castes is not now followed to the same extent 
as before. Brahmans and other caste people equally take advantage of the 
Railway train, the school or college, the dispensary, pipewater in towns and 
cities, and such other measures of public utility introduced by the Govern - 
ment. The general change in the condition of the people has, no doubt, 
had its effects on caste rules and restrictions. These restrictions are 
generally slackened to a greater extent in towns and cities than in villages, 
but the real depth to which modern solvents of the caste system have pene- 
trated is often over-estimated. The adherence to endogamy and exogamy is 
as strong as ever before. Intermarriage is confined to the narrowest circle 
within the caste and sub-caste. The ways, in which some castes endeavour 
to occupy a higher position in the social scale, show how strong-rootedl the- 
charms of the caste system still are among the Hindus. 

229. Classificatioii of castes*— 'Oeoupations, unlike caste names, do not 
change, and so far as the mass of the people is concerned, the traditional 
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occupations still hold their sway. Hence, castes have been classified, as at 
the previous Census, acoording to traditional occupations. Subsidiary 
Table I shows the various castes, classified under 84 main occupational 
groups, as against 28 in -1911, It may also be pointed out that on the 
present occasion 108 castes are accounted for under the occupational 
groups, whereas on the last occasion only 64 castes were so classified. It 
will be found that there are 5 groups, each of which possesses a 'strength 
of more than a million population, 15 groups having a population ranging 
between one hundred thousand and a million, 11 between ten thousand and 
one hundred thousand and 3 having a few hundreds only. 

Before proceeding to examine in detail the castes included in each 
group in the order in which they are given in Subsidiary Table I at the 
end of this Chapter, a general view of the difierent groups according to their 
nuinerioai strength may not he irrelevant here. The largest group is that 
of the cultivators including growers of special products, numbering 2,278,98^ 
persons, or 18 per cent, of the State population. There are 9 castes included 
under this group, of whom the Maratha and the Telaga are the most 
numerous, forming as they do 11 and 4 per cent, respectively of the State 
population. They together form about 82 per cent, of the total number of 
cultivators. The next group in point of numerical strength is that of 
‘‘others’* which contributes over a million and a half persons, or 14 per 
cent, of the total population. This group is so large because it includes all 
the ^ Musalmans (who form about 10 per cent, of the total population), 
Christians, Parsis, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jews and nondescript Hindus. The 
third group in the order of strength is that of the village watchmen and 
menials, who also muster more than a million and half and contribute 12 per 
cent, to the total population. The next group from this point of view is that 
of the traders and pedlars, who form 8 per cent, of the total population. The 
Lingayat and the Komati naturally predominate in this group and make up 
91 per cent, of the group total, contributing 6 and 2 per cent, respectively 
to the State population. Graziers and dairy-men come next and also make 
up about 8 per cent, of the total population. These are the five groups 
which contain more than a million people each. Of the groups which show 
less than a million people each, that of land-holders stands uppermost with 
a strength of 784,305 people, or 6 per cent, of the total population. The 
Kapu stands almost single in this group. Next come hunters and fowlers, 
who contribute about 4 per cent, to the State population. Bedars and 
Mutrasis, who constitute the group, are equally numerous. Basket, mat 
and rope makers come next and stand eighth on the whole in the matter of 
numerical strength. They form about 3 per cent, of the total population. 
The most important caste in this group is that of the Mangs, who number 
.82 per cent, of the group total and form 3 per cent, of the State population. 
Weavers, carders and dyers closely follow and form about 3 per cent, of the 
State population. Toddy-drawers and distiHers come next and form the 
tenth group in the order of strength. They also form about 8 per cent, of 
the total population. The Kalal looms large in this group and contributes 
62 per cent, to the group total and 2 per cent, to the State population. 
Carriers by pack-animals represented mainly by the Bambadas come next 
and form 2 per cent, of the total population. Priests and devotees stand 
twelfth and contribute 2 per cent, to the State population. Pishermen, 
boatmen and palki-bearers follow next and form also 2 per cent, of the 
total population. Washermen form the fourteenth group and contribute 
also 2 per cent, to the total population. Then come in order leather 
workers forest and hill tribes, gold and silver-smiths, barbers, potters and 
lastly, the earth, and salt, etc., workers and quamers, who form the 
twentieth group in point of numerical strength and the last which ex- 
ceeds a hundred thousand of population. Each of these groups contributes 
about 1 per cent, only to the total population* The remaming groups 
consist of castes which numeiioally do not form even 1 TOr cent, of the 
population. These are the groups relating to carpenters, ihasons, black- 
smiths, temple servants, oil-presBers, sweepers, tailors, musicians (in** 
eluding, singers, dancers, mimics and jugglers), brass and copper-smiths, 
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butoherSs geEeologistSs writers, bards and astrologers, and last of all, con» 
fe 0 tioB 0 rs,aiid grain parohers. Let us now deal in more detail witii the 
groups as classified in Subsidiary-Table 1. 

• 230. Group No. L— LandhoMers.— The principal landholding oaste is 
that of the Kapa. It has increased' by 15 per cent, during the ^ decade and 
by about 25 per cent, since 188L While the State 
population as a whole has decreased during the 
present’ decade by over 6^ per cent, the vast increase 
in this caste seems noieworthy. On the other 
hand, the Velamas, who are inoiuded in this group, 
show a decrease of 57 per-cent, since 1911 and 42 
percent, since 1881. The reason for this is 
that both these castes closely resemble each 
other in appearance and custoinsj and appear to have branched off 
•from the same Dravidian stock. It is, therefore, quite likely ^that 
most of the Velamas are being returned as Kapus. It may be pointed 
out that the group total forms about 6 per cent, of the State population 
this time, as against 1 per cent, in 1911. The reason for this is that the 
great landowning and cultivating caste, viz., that of the Kapus was shown 
on the last occasion under group No. II instead of under No. I, to which 
they rightly belong. 

231 . Group No. IL — Cultivators (including growers of special products.) — 
The group total now forms 18 per cent, of the State population, as against 
25 per cent, in 1911, due to certain changes in the classification of castes. 

For example, as already stated, the Kapus, 
who were included in this group last time, 
have been shifted to group No. 1. The most 
im-portant castes in this group are the Mara- 
thas and the Telagas. The Marathas occupy 
the same position in Marathwara as the 
Kapus and Telagas in Telingana. They 
have suffered a decrease of about 9 per cent, 
in their strength during the decade, as 
against an increase of 12 per cent, during 
1901-11. The decrease would seem to be due 
to natural causes, though it is slightly higher 
than the decrease of the State population. It 
may be remembered that some of the Marathas might have been returned simp- 
ly as Kunbis, while, on the other hand, there is a tendency among the higher 
groups of Eunbis to call themselves Marathas. The Toiaga is the only one 
in the group who has managed to attain an increase, though very small, 
during the decade, the other castes having suffered to a great extent. The 
case of the Koli has already been referred to. Hatkars also would seem to 
pass under other name, probably, Kunbi. The “ Ain-i-Akbari says in 
referenoatolihis eemmunity, ‘‘ About Basim is an indigenous race, for the 
most part proud and refactory, called Hatkars. The force consists of 1,000 
cavalry and 5f000 infantry.’' Perhaps it is the descent from such soldiers 
•that gives them a reason for claiming a higher position in the social scale. 
‘The decrease among the Wan jaris would seem to represent more or less 
the proportion which has returned itself as Hindu. The Lodhis have been 
entered under this group this time. They are probably allied to the Kurmis 
and stand in a somewhat similar position to them as the Marathas to the 
Kunbis. The Lodhis, like the Marathas, have a military swagger about 
them. 
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232. Group ^No. HI.— Forest aud Hill Tribes, — The total nuDibor of the 
forest and hiii tribes is l§5j8il, and the Gonds alone oonstitnte -68 per cent, 
of that, number. They are confined chiefly to the Warangal and Adilabad 
districts. Next to them in nnmeroial strength 
are the Koyas who, however, form only about 
one-fourth of their number. • They are found 
chiefly in the Warangal, Adilabad and Karim- 
nagar districts. An aboriginal tribe like the 
Gond may, no doubt, be short-lived, but that 
alone cannot account for the large decrease in 
their strength. It must be remembered that 
they come under the influence of two religions, 

Hinduism and Christianity. Those of them, 
who have become more or less Hinduised in 
their manners and customs and mode of wor- 
ship, have naturally a great tendency to drop 
their tribal name and return themselves as Hindus. Again, those of thenir 
who have come under the influence of the Christian missionaries and have 
been converted, go to swell the number of the Indian Christians, The Andhs 
and the Bhils have increased in numbers. Only these three aboriginal tribes 
(Goads,* Andhs, and Bhils) were shown as forest and hill tribes last time, but 
this time some additions have been made to the list. Thus, the total of the 
group now forms a little over 1 per cent, of the State population, as against 
1 per cent, bniy in 1911. The Andhs are found mostly in the Adilabad dis- 
trict, on the borders of the State, adjoining Berar. They appear to be the 
relics of the.Andhras who dominated the country round the * Godavari from 
sea to sea in the third century A. D. ; and Mr. J. T. Marten, the present 
Census Commissioner for India, has stated in his Census Report of the 
Central provinces and Berar of 1911 (page 219) that the Andhs in the 
Province still remember that they were once a ruling race and on that 
ground objected to being taxed like other ryots. The Bhils are chiefly to be 
found in the districts of the Aurangabad Division. The increase in these 
tribes seems to be due more to accurate enumeration than to immigration 
from adjoining provinces or real multiplication of numbers owing to 
prolifioness. It has already been observed elsewhere that Animists in 
Marathwara had, to a great extent, escaped enumeration hithertofore. The 
Raja Gonds claim superiority over the Gonds and the Rach Koyas over the 
Koyas, The well known Santal tribe is represented by a few stragglers in 
the State, 

233- Group No, iV. — Graziers and Dairymen. — This group also repre- 
sents a population of over a million, the chief elements being the Maratha 
Dhangar and theTeiugu Golla. TheKurmas are the shepherds of Telingana 
and the Gouiis, the cowherds of 
Marathwara. Though the Dhangars 
show a decrease of about 5 per cent, 
as compared with their strength in 
1911, they have gained 29 per cent, 
since 1881. It ‘ is curious to note 
that this Maratha caste is returned 
in large numbers (101,749 or about 
22 per cent, of the caste total) in 
Nalgonda, a purely Telugu district 
where, in consequenoe, the number of^the Golla is very small. In 1911, the 
strength of the caste in this district was only 2,491. It w^ld thus appear 
that a large number of Gollas is returned as Dhangars. That appears to 
be the reason why the former caste shows such a large deorease m strength 
(28 per cent). The Gouli and the Kurma, on the other hand, show an 
increase in their numbers, the latter especially Inoreasing by about 28 per 
cent, since 1881. 

, ' 234.: Group No. Fishermen, Boatmen and Palki-bearers.y-Th6^,B 
(Besta) is traditionally a fisherman, of the Teltlgu 'Country and so is mixed up 

''■"'. 57 ' '/ 
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with the Bests. .He enters domestic service and cleans pots and utensils, 
workers water-bearer and carries palkis and litters. The Bhoishave spread 
all oyer the country. In fact, more than half the total number ^ of them 

are found in Marathwara now. The 
increase in this caste (51 per cent), 
clearly shows that other castes also 
have found their place under this 
head. The increase since 1881 (186 
per cent.) is phenomenal and cannot 
be explained in any other way. The 
increase in the number of the Bhois 
has produced a corresponding increase in the group total, which now forms 
a little over 2 per cent, of the State population, as against 1 per cent, in 
1911. The small number of the Kahar, 74 males and 29 females, show that 
they are not natives of this State and must be temporary stragglers from 
Berar. They are traditionally palki-bearers and must have come into this 
State in search of domestic service. It is not known why on the last occasion ^ 
Laddafs and Momins were included in this group. These are Musalman 
classes which should rightly come under ‘leavers etc. ’’ 

235 . Group No. VI. — Hunters and Fowlers. — The Bedars of Marathwara 
and the Miitrasis of Telingana, who come under this group, are found in 

almost equal numbers in the State. 
But while the former have increased 
by 14 per cent, since 1911, the latter 
have decreased by nearly 9 per cent., 
during the same period. As com- 
pared with their respective strength 
in 1881, they show an increase of 84 
and 45 per cent, respectively, indica- 
ting that the foimer have been multiplying to a greater extent than the latter. 
The Bedars are confined, more or less, to the Marathwara districts of Raichur 
and Gulbarga, while the Mutrasis are spread all over the Telingana districts. 
The group total forms nearly 4 per cent, of the State population, as against 
3 per cent, in 1911* 

236. Group No. VII.- — Priests and Devotees. — The Brahmans, who by virtue 
of their traditional occupation belong to this group, are the most numerous. 
In point of numerical strength they are exceeded only by 13 out of the 275 
castes and communities returned at the present Census. Only such useful 
castes as those of the cultivators, graziers and dairy -men, fishermen (Bhois), 
and weavers and the sectarian caste of the Lingayat excel them in numbers. 

It may not b© out of place to note 
here that only a very small minority 
of actual workers among the Brah- 
mans follow the traditional occupa- 
tion of priest, while a great majority 
of them are supported by income 
from rent of land, public adsn inis- 
tratiou and the learned professions. 
The Brahmans of the State — Telugu, 
Maratha and Kauarese Brahmans— belong to the Pancha Dravida section. 
Compared with their total strength in 1911, the Brahmans show a decrease 
pf 6 per cent,, as against a decrease of 61 per cent, during 1901-1911. As 
explained in the previous Census Report, over 300,000 Telagas were rep- 
koned as Brahmans in 1901, which accounted for the large increase (146*6 
per cent.) of the latter in that year. The classification of the Telagas as a 
separate caste in 1911 brought about an apparent decrease of over 60 per 
cent, in the Brahmans and a vast increase in the Telagas, The present 
decrease is, no doubt, due to naturai causes which affected the population 
of the State as a whole. Of the other castes, who are included under this 
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groups and wiio .minierically are very small, as compared witli the Brah- 
mans, the Gosains and the Bhyragis were originally oelebate groups ‘of 
devotees, the former being worshippers of Mahadev and the latter worship- 
pers of Vishnu, They have gradually come to break the vow of celebacy 
and have settled down, following some profession or other. Most of them 
are, however, mendicantSs who visit regularly places of pilgrimage, and this 
would seem to account for the decrease in their numbers. The Ayyawars 
are generally Satanis, who affect great sanctity and act as priests to Sudra 
castes of the Vaishnava sect, and so have been shown under this class.. The 
Bhyragi also has been added to this group this time. ■ 

237» Group No. VIIL — Temple Servants. — It is rather difficult to draw 
a clear line of distinction between 
this group and the one preceding 
it. There are only two castes of 
temple servants in, the State, 
the Guravs, servants of the tem- 
ples of Mahadev, found in all the 
Marathwara districts, and the 
Satanis, servants of Vishnu tem- 
ples in Telingana. These castes would seem to develop by accretions, 
especially the Satanis, who show the phenomenal increase of 206 per cent, 
since 1881. 

238. Group No. IX. — Geneologists — This group contains only one caste, 
the Bhatrajas, who number 10,545 and form less than'l per cent, of the 
State population. Formerly bards and panegyrists of the Telugu country, 
they are now mostly cultivators or mendicants. They are, no doubt, the repo- ' 
sitories of a good deal of oral tradition and folklore. According to tradition, 
the Bhatrajas were a caste of Northern India, who were first invited South 
by King Pratapa Rudra (1295-1323 A. D.) of Warangal. After the down- 
fall of that Kingdom, they seem to have settled down as bards and pane- 
gyrists under the Reddi and Veiama feudal chiefs, who had carved out for 
themselves small independent principalities in the Telugu country. As a 
class, they were fairly educated in Telugu literature and produced some 
eminent Telugu poets. This group was not separated last time. 

’239. Group No, X. — Astrologers. — This group also contains only one 
caste-— the Joshi, who number only a handful in the State. The Joshi 
derives his name from Jyotish or astrology, and makes a living by begging 
on Saturdays for a present of oil and anything of a dark colour to propitiate 
Sani or the evil planet Saturn. This caste must not be confounded with 
that of the village priests of the Brahman cl?'.ss. This group, like the one 
preceding it, was not shown separately last time, 

240. Group No. XL — Writers. — This group is shown separately for the 
first time on the persent occasion only. It contains two castes— the Kayasth 
and the Khatri, both immigrants— -who are also few in numbers. In these 
days clerical occupations are not confined to these two castes only. 

241* Group No. XI C.- — Musicians, Singers, Dancers, Mimics and 
Jugglers. — The Bogam is the principal caste of this group and musters 21,258 
sti’ong. This was the only caste shown under this group in 1911. It shows 
an increase of 105 per cent., as compared with its strength in 1911. It fg 
the caste of professional dancers and prostitutes. Though some good souls 
may drift out of the caste, the caste itself, to the shame of those concern- 
ed, seems to grow by accretion, owing to the custom among some castes of 
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dedicating girls to gods and goddesses. ■ The Dasari castej on the contrary^ 

shows a decrease of 19 per cent., as 
compared with the caste strength in 
1911. They are found chiefly in the 
Telugu districts and^ live mostly by 
begging or agriculture. The word 
‘ Dasari ’ means a servant (presum- 
ably, a temple servant) and their men- 
dicancy is partly religious, as some 
of them act as priests or function- 
aries in certain domestic ceremonies 
in some castes and some sing songs 
and blow conches in front of the 
corpse' at the funerals of Balijas, Gollas and other Telugu castes. The 
Gangedla {‘ Holy bullmen '), who go about exhibiting performing bulls, are 
said to be of the Dasari caste. The Dommara is also a Telugu caste. 
The Dommaras are tumblers and acrobats by profession. Some follow 
agriculture also. The oasbe freely admits recruits, both male and female, 
from any caste not lower than itself, as fixed by the test of oommensality. 
The wandering Dommaras breed pigs and work as day labourers also. The 
Garodi, or acrobats, are of the Maratha country. The Gondalas are also 
mendicants of Maratha origin and perform gondala, or a kind of torchlight 
dance in honour of Amba Bhavani, especially on marriage occasions in 
Deshastha Brahmans’ houses. The Bhandary is a small caste of temple 
musicians. They also make leaf plates. 

242. Group No.XIIL — Traders and Pedlars. — The two important castes 
in this group are the Komati and the Lingayat. Compared with their res- 
pective strength in 1911, while the Komati has increased in numbers by over 
6 percent., the Lingayat has decreased by about 9 per cent. However, as 
compared with the figures for 1881, they haVe both increased in strength, 
the increase in thp latter (38 per cent.) being greater than in the former 
(10 per cent). It must, however, be noted that the Komati has progressed 
very slowly during the last 40 years. It is only in the last 20 years that 

the community has shown any in- 
crease at all. It has already been 
noted in the preceding Chapter that 
the Komati, who was the worst 
sufferer from all sorts of infirmities 
according to the figures of 1911, has 
very much improved his condition 
during the present decade and pre- 
sents a better health record. As a 
result of this perhaps the Komati has 
succeeded in gaining an increase in 
numbers, while the general popula- 
tion has decreased. The Lingayat has 
fallen off more than the general population, due possibly to the fact that some 
of them might have returned themselves as simply Balijas instead of Linga- 
Balijas. That the Balijas have returned themselves now in greater numbers 
than in 1911 would seem to point in that direction. The Marwadi is a 
bom trader and money-lender and his presence in this group is unavoidable. 
He is more in evidence in the Marathwara districts than in Telingana 
{excluding the City), where he engages himself in the profitable cotton trade. 
Strictly speaking, Marawadi is, of course, no caste name but a territorial 
pnei meaning a native of Marwar. But as most of those who come from 
that place take to trade and money-lending busiaess# their caste names are 
lost sight of and they are all clubbed under their territorial name. The 
other trading classes included in this group are few in number and are more 
•or less temporary immigrants. Of these, For wals are mostly Jains and 
Agarwals, Hindus. The Bhoras are Gujarati Hindus converted to Islam, 
Similar to them are the Memons. 
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^ , Ie 1911s the only caste shown under this head was Komati. The 
inclusion of other castes, that are generally traders, has made the group 
total form 8 per cent® of the State population, as against only 2 per cent, 
in 1911. 

243. Group No, XI¥,— Carriers by pack-aniiBals.— The Lambadas, the 
well-known pack -bullock-carriers, are 
most prominent in this group. They 
are found in large numbers in the 
Telingana districts of Warangal, 

Nalgonda, Mahbuhnagar and Adiiabad, 
and in the Marathwara districts of 
Gulbarga, Parbhani, Nander, Bidar 
and Raichur, The increase in their 
numbers during the present decade 
would seem to indicate that at the time of the previous Censuses they 
must have gone out of the Dominions, carrying grain, etc., and thus escaped 
enumeration in the Dominions. Lambadas have, in a short measure, taken 
to agriculture also, and this settled life would facilitate enumeration and 
bring on record those who» otherwise, in their peregrinations might have 
escaped enumeration. The Perkas, also found in the Telingana districts 
of Warangal, Karimnagar, Adiiabad, Medak and Atraf-i-Balda, are an 
of-shoot of the Telugu cultivating caste of Balija and derive their name 
from pereke or gunny bags, in which they carried salt and grain on bullocks. 
Their occupation has given them a place in this group. The Banjaras are 
also pack-bullock-carriers. They are mainly Hindus and have a sprinkling 
of Musalmans and Animists. Many of the Banjaras have taken to agricul- 
ture, and the earlier of these have split off into a distinct caste known as 
the Wanjari, who generally return themselves as Hindus. 

244. Group No. XY, — Barbers. — The barber caste goes by the name of 
Mangala in Telingana and 
Hajjam or Nahvi in Mara- 
thwara. While the former 
shows a large increase in 
strength, the latter has 
suffered immensely. There 
is no reason whatsoever 
why there should have been 
such a large decrease in the latter. Evidently the Nahvis have succeeded in 
hood-winking the enumerators and have returned themselves under other 
names, 

245. Group No. XYI. — Washermen. — The Chakala is the washer-man 
caste of Telingana and the Dhobi of Marathwara. But the two names are 
quite interchangeable in general and that seems to account for the faet 
that, while there has been an increase among the former caste, the latter 
has decreased. If the two castes are taken together, the combined figure 
for 1921 shows only a slight 
increase of less than 1 per- 
cent. over the similarly ad- 
ded up figure for 1911 , 
showing that the washer- 
men caste, as a whole, has 
not suffered in numbers. 
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246» Group No. X%IL — Weavers* Carders and Dyers, — The Sale is the 

great weaving caste of the Telngn 
country. It is the most numerous in 
this group. The Sales are found in 
large^ numbers in all the Telingana 
districts. As compared with their 
strength in 1911, they show a fall- 
ing off to the extent of 12*7 .per cent. 
Since 1881, however, the caste total 
has increased by 27 per cent. It 
may be noted that such of the Sales 
as have spread over Maratnwara 
have assumed the name of Chennu- 
war. Most of the Sales combine cultivation with their hereditary oursuit 
of weaving. The Dewang or the Koshti is the next in importance 
Dewangs are divided into 3 sub-castes : Dewang, Hatgar and Kodekul’ 
They are found in large numbers in the Marathwara part of the country' 
Their traditional occupation is weaving. Some of them, however have 
taken to trade, agriculture, carpentry and masonry. During the decade 
they have increased by 24 per cent., and in the previous decade also they 
showed considerable increase (60 per cent). The Rangari or Raugrez is a 
caste of dyers found chiefly in Marathwara. The caste shows an inoreLe 
of 5 per cent, during the decade. The Julahi, the Laddaf and the mSu 
are Musalman weaving classes. The vast decrease in their numbers shows 
that most of these now prefer returning themselves as Musalmans onlv 
1 ° M ^ distinctions. The Telugu Sale caste is also called the 

Julahi by the Musalmans, just as the Laddafs who are a class of cotton 
deaners and rope and tape makers are known as the Dudekula to tho 
Telugns. These Muslim classes are converts to Islam. 

In 1911, only three castes, vim., those of the Dewang, Rangari and Si 1a 

were shown under this group. On the present occasion, fivf other castes 
have also been included owing to their traditional occupations. ^ 

This group contains only one caste 
the Darzi or Simpi, The number of the Darzis is small comnared to Ta 
total population of the State Moreover, during the decade, the^strength of 
the caste shows a decrease of 13-4 per cent. This deficiency is to a greS 
extent, made up by other caste people, who take to tailoring as a profitable 
occupation. The caste is scattered all over the Dominions Ld is known as 
the Darzi in Telmgana and Simpi in Marathwara- nown as 

No. Xix.-Caipentefs.-Thi8 class contains one caste onlv 
—the Sutar. Carpenters are called Sutars in Marathi and Vadlas in Telumf 

identity to a certain extent under the naS^ 
Panohal . The Sutar caste has increased its numbers by 14 per eenl- 
dunng the decade. ^ 

249. Group No. XX.— Masons. 


-The Uppara may be said to be the 
only caste in this group. The name 
uppara comes form the Telugu word 
UppM, salt, and was applied to this 
Class of people in reference to their 
ongmal occupation. Now that the 
manufacture of salt from salt earth 
^ , P’^o^ibited, these people have 

This caste shows an increase of 30 ner and day-labour, 

sent decade, and of 100 per cent strength during the pre- 

indioate that more and mote of th^S 

under this name than before and f-Kof themselves 

masonry. and that other caste people have also taken to 
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Gold and silver smiths. 

250. Group No, XXI. — Potters. — The Kumbhars are potters living in 
Marathwaraj and the -Knmmara 
correspond to them in Telingana. 

Both make pots, bricks and tiles. 

Both have declined in numbers 
during the decade. Since 1881, 
however, they have increased 
by about 25 and 82 per cent., 
respectively. 

251 . Group No. XXII. — Blacksmitlis, — The Lohar is the ironsmith in 
Marathwara, as the Kammari is 
in Telingana. The decrease in 
the former seems to be due to 
interchange of names, as the latter 
were returned* in small numbers 
at the last Census and show an 
abnormal increase this time. 


252. Group No. XXIII.— Gold and Silver smiths, —Of the two castes which 
come under this group, the Sunar is 
more numerous. There are both. 

Maratha and Telugu Sunars. At 
the last Census, the -Panohals show- 
ed an increase of 25 per cent, and the 
Sunars of only 1 per cent., while at 
the present Census, the former has 
decreased by over 52 per cent., while 
the latter 'has increased by 12 per cent. It would appear that a great many 
of those, who had returned themselves at the Census of 1911 as Panohals in 
tbe districts of Warangal, Karimnagar, Medak and Nalgonda, preferred to call 
themselves Sunars on the present occasion and that, on the other hand, 
those in Bhir, Nander and Osmanabad reverted to the name Panchal. On 
the whole, the gold and silversmiths have returned themselves more as 
Sunars than Panchals. Moreover, the name Panchal comprises the five 
artisan castes, the Lohar, the Sutar, the Kasar,. the Simpi and the Sunar, 
and the more each of these caste men return themselves under their 
individual caste names, the less would be the number of persons returned 
as Panchals. For example, the increase in the number of the Kammaris, 
Sunars, etc., would produce a corresponding decrease under the Panohals, 
That seems to account for the fact that the strength of the Panohals at the 
present Census is only about 60 per cent, of whaiit was 40 years ago. 
86 males of the Sunar caste have called themselves Vishwa Brahmans. 

253. Group No. XXIV — ^Brass and Copper smiths. — ^The Kasar is the 
manufacturer of brass and copper 
utensils in Marathwara, as the 
Kanohari is in Telingana. The 
increase in these castes is, no 
doubt, due to what has been said 
above about the Panohals, •• espe- 
cially as the Kanohari had not 
shown themselves as' a separate 
caste in 1911. 

',254. . Group No. XXf .— Confectioners and Grain-parchers.— This group 
was not treated separately in 1911. The only caste which oomes under this 
class is the Bharbhunja, the ' grain paroher caste. It is strpge that although 
there, are many sweetmeat makers, no one has returned himself' as a Halwai. 
The Bhatbhunjas are of two classes — Maratha .and: Pardesi. The Maratha, 
Bharbhunjas are, no doubt, recruited from amongst' the Maratha Kunbis, 
whom they resemble in appearance, manners and customs. The Pardesi 
Bharbhunjas are immigrants from' such places as Caw npur, Mathura, 
Lucknow and Bareilly. 
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CHAFTER X|. — OASTS, TRIBE AND RACE. 


255. Group No. XX¥I — Oil-pressers.— The two castes, which comprise 
this group, are the Gandla and the Toll, The 
former is confined to Telingana and the latter 
to Marathwara, The Telis are more miineroiis. 
As compared with their strength in 1911, the 
Gandlas show an increase of about 7 per cent, 
while the Telis have decreased by 22 per cent, 

A few members of these castes have given up 
their traditional occupation, some having become 

traders and shopkeepers and some more having taken to agriculture. 

256. Group No. XX YIL— Toddy-drawers and Distillers.— This group 
comprises a little over 8 per. cent of the total 
population of the State. The most numerous 
caste in this group is that of the Kalali who are 
the distillers proper and are found in large 
numbers ^ all over the Dominions. Next in 
importance are the Goundla and the Eadiga, 
both toddy-drawers. As compared with their 
strength in 1911, the Badigas and the Kalals 
have increased by 5 and 217 per cent, respec- 
tively, while the Goundla s have decreased by 60 per cent. Since" 1881, the 
Goundlas have fallen by 44 per cent, while the Kalals have gained the 
phenomenal increase of 908 per cent. There seems to be no reason why 
there should have been such a vast increase in their numbers. The large 
decrease among the Goundlas pi'obably indicates that there is a tendency 
among them to return themselves as Kalals. Under the present Excise 
system, the Kalals can only sell liquor and not distil it. 

257. Group No. XXVIII . — Butchers.— .The two castes, Katik and Kasab, 
who together number 14,789, comprise this group. The Katiks are Hindu 
and the Easabs, Muslaman butchers. Musalman cow-killers are known 
as Gai-kasabs. It may be noted that out of the total number of these 
castes, no less than 92 per cent are to be found in the City and the districts 
of Atraf-i-Balda, Karimnagar, Adilabad, Medak and Mahbubnagar, all in 
Telingana. The term *katik’ means ‘pitiless* or ‘cruel-hearted’ and has been 
aptly applied to the butcher caste. The butcher caste was not classified 
into a separate group in 1911. 

258. Group No. XXIX.— Leather workers.— The principal caste in this 
groupie that of the Ghambhar, numbering over one 
hundred thousand. The Chambhars are leather 
workers and shoie makers found in Marathwara, 
The Madigas in Telingana, who make sandals, 
are also known as Chambhars and this would 
seem to account for the large increase of over 59 
per cent, in their numbers during the last decade, 
and of 155 per cent, since 1881. The Dhors, 
who are tanners in Marathwara, number about 
43,000 and show an increase of over 22 per cent., as compared with their 
strength in 1911. The Moohi is a Telugu caste, ooiTesponding to the Cham- 
bhar of Marathwara. The Mochis are very few in number. 

259. Group No. XXX . — Basket, Mat and Rope makers. — -This group includ- 
es a little over 3 per cent, of the total population, as 
against even less than 1 per cent in 1911, owing 
to the addition of two new castes to this group. 
The Mang, who number over three hundred 
thousand persons, form the principal caste of 
this group. Besides making baskets and ropes, 
the Mangs work as village menials and musicians. 
As . compared with their strength in 1911, they 
• 4 - 1 . . show a decrease of 8 per cent., but, as compared 

with 1881, they show an increase of about 28 per cent., which indicates that^ 


Nam© 

Strengtli 

Percentage 
of Increase 
(+) or De- 
crease (—) 

Bnrua ... 
Kaikadi... 
Yerkala ... 
Masg 

10,061 
24,794 ' 
30,385 
330,840 

32 

+ 1,409 


Name 

Strength 

Percentage 
of Increase 
{+) or De- 
crease {— ) 

Ghambhar 

Dhor 

Mochi 

112,634 

43,409 

1,576 

-f 59 
+ 23 


Name 

Strength 

Percentage 
of Increase 
(+’i or De- 
crease {— ) 

Eadiga ... 
Goandla... 
Kalal ... 

26,077 

121,494 

238,769 

-f 5 
— 60 
-f 217 


Name 

Strength 

Percentage 
of Increase 
{+)orDe. 
ci*ease (— ) 

Gandla... 

Teli 

13,904 

44,161 

■f 7 
— 22 
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the q^ste Jias progressed slowly. The Yerkala, the Kaikadi and' the Bnrtid 
are the other castes which fall under this group. Of these* the Yerkalas 
and the Eaikadis are wandering criminal tribes, whose ostensible profession 
is basket-making. The Yerkalas show a phenomenal increase during the 
decade, due, no doubts to more accurate enumeration. The Buruds are 
bamboo- workers and basket and mat makers. Some of them are Lingayats 
by religion. The decrease among them rather shows that they must have 
returned themselves under other castes in large numbers. 

260. Group No. XXXL — Earth, Salt, etc., workers and Quarriers.— -The 
only caste in the State, which comes under this category, is the Waddar, w^ho 
number more than one hundred thousand persons. During the last decade, . 
the Vaddars suffered a loss of over 12 per cent, in their strength, but as . 
compared with the caste total in 1881, they show an increase of about 96 
per cent. The Waddars regard the excavation of stone from quarries and 
working in earth to be their traditional occupation. They are also engaged 
in tank-digging, well-sinking and road-making, etc. A few have taken to 
agriculture.- 

261. Group No. XXXI L — Village Watchmen and Menials. — This group 
stands third in point of numbers. It comprises no 
less than 12 per cent, of the State population. 

The castes, which come under this group, the 
Madiga, the Mahar and the Mala, form 5, 4 and 
8 per cent., respectively, of the total population. 

Compared with their strength in 1911, they 
show a decrease of 17, 72 and 15 per cent., res- 
pectively. The decreases are due not only to the 
vicissitudes of the seasons and the visitations 
of epidemics but also to conversions from amongst them to Christianity. 
During the last 40 years they have increased by 45, 13 and^ 2 per cent, res- 
pectively. MangSs who were shown under this group in f911, have been 
shifted to group XXX, with the result that the group total, which formed 
17 per cent, of the State population, has decreased to 12 per cent. 

262. Group No. XXXIIL — Sweepers. — The Dhers, who number 51,959, 
and the Mehtars, who number 1,739, comprise this group. This group has 
been formed on the present occasion only. 

263. Group No. XXXIV .—Others. — (This miscellaneous group includes 
tribes and classes having no traditional occupations, such as the majority of 
Musaiinans, Christians, Sikhs Parsis, Brahmo and Arya Samajists, some 
Animists and non-descript Hindus and covers about 14 per cent, of the total 
population of the State, as against 16 per cent, in 1911, The decrease is 
due to the Lingayats and Dasaris, etc., being removed from this group and 
shown under their proper headings this time. 

264. The Depressed Classes — As mentioned in Chapter IV, these classes 
together form nearly 20 per cent, of the Hindu popu- 
lation and 19 per cent, of the total State population. 

In spite of their numbers, they have remained in social 
degradation and have not endeavoured so far in these 
Dominions to assert equal rights of humanity and 
citizenship with members of other castes. When the 
Hindus include them within the pale of Hinduism so 
that the numerical strength of their community is 
greatly enhanced, it stands to reason that they should 
treairthem with greater consideration than at present. 

The country can ill-afford to lose them. It looks to 
them for its supply of field and casual labour. The 
Government have given them an opportunity to 
improve themselves by opening some schools specially 
for their benefit. A "list of castes treated under this general head is 
given in the margin. Most o! these have already been dealt with under 

59 '■■■■ 


’ 

AEamuk 

Maiclhasi 

iBanJara 

Mala 

Burbook 

Maladasari 

Chambhar 

Malabanoai 

Cbandal 

Malajangam 

Dakkalwar 

Mang 

Bber 

Manne 

Dlior 

Masti 

Dommara 

Mondiwaru 

Eilamalwar 

Naikapu 

Goaangi 

Pachabotia 

Jangam 

: Panchama 

Kaikadi 

Sindhor 

Katiipamula 

Suanai 

Madiga 

Photewadti 

" Mahar 

Waddar • 

1 Mahasati 

Yanacli 


Name 

Strength 

Percentage 
of Increase 
(-p) or De- 
crease ( — ) 

Madiga ... 

669,208 

—17 

Mahar ... 

494,316 

—72 

Mala 

375,748 

—15 
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CHAPTER XI. — CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE 


occupational groups^ as field-labourers, village-watcbmenj leather- workers 
etc.j while .others are vagrant tribes, living on no fixed occupations. 

265 * European and Allied Races — The number returned as EuropeanSj, 
or Allied Races at the present Census is 3,690, of whom 3,050 are males and 
640'feniales, as against 6,384 persons (4,312 males and 1,072 females) in 1911. 
Of the latter, 2,960 males and 543 females are British-born, and the rest 
belong to other European countries. In 1911 the British subjects num- 
bered 43261 males and 979 females. Thus, there has been a decrease in the 
strength of both the Europeans and the British subjects. Prom the follow- 
ing table, which groups districts according to the number of Europeans in 
each, it would be seen that they are most numerous in the City only, the 
districts containing very few of them : — 


JDistrihution of Europeans hy districts. 


Iiess than 5 

5 to 10 

10 to 15 

15 to 60 

Earimnagar 

Parbhani 

Medak 

Galbarga 

Nisamabad 

Bidar 

Nalgonda 

Aurangabad 

Raichnr 



Warangal 


The districts of Atraf-i-Balda, Adiiabad, Malibubnagar, Bhir, Nander 
and Osmanabad contain no Europeans at all. 

266. Distribution by Age. — The marginal statement shows how the Euro- 
pean and Allied Races were distributed 
jjumhuum of 1,000 Europeans hy age, Censuses. It shows that 

there has been a decrease solely in the age 
group 0 — 16, while there has been a pro- 
portionate increase in ages 16 and over. 
This was, no doubt, caused by the War, 
which necessitated the stationing of 
effective soldiers and Auxiliary forces at 
the cantonments, while their families 

were sent home. 

267. Anglo-Indians — There has been a fall in the number of Anglo- 
Indians also, during the decade. They decreased from 3,004 in 1911 to 2,237 
in 1921. The reason for this has already been given in Chapter IV, para. 112. 
As in the case of the Europeans, Anglo-Indians too are found in large num- 
bers in the City, All the districts, except Mahbubnagar, which have return- 
ed no Europeans, show no Anglo-Indians also. But the districts of Medak 
and Bidar, while returning Europeans, show no Anglo-Indians in them. The 
remaining districts may be grouped as follows, according to the number of 
the Anglo-Indians in each : — 


lOandundeu 

o 

T 

o 

50—100 

over 100 

Karimnagar 

Nizamabad 

GrTolbarga 

Aurangabad 

Mahbubnagar 

Parbhani 

Raichur 

Warangal 


268. Distribution by Age.—The marginal statement distributes 1,(KK) 

Anglo-Indians by age at the two Censuses* 
It shows a comparative, decrease at ages 
below 30. It would mean that the younger 
generation of the Anglo-Indians is leav- 
ing these Dominions. 


■' Year 

■0—15 

15—30 

30—50 

50 and 
over 

1911 

377 

288 ' 

232 

103 

1921 

,'352 '' 

210 

282 

156 


Year 

0—15 

15—30 

30—50 

50 and 
over 

1911 

112 

660 

194 i 

34 

1921 

91 

663 

206 

40 
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269. Musalman Tribes — Among the Musalman tribes, the Sheikhs or 

the descendants of the first Arab converts ’ * 

to Islam, are the most numerous. Next to 
them in numerical strength come the Syeds, 
the descendants of the Holy Prophet. The 
Pathans, who trace their descent to Khais, 
a Sirdar of Ghor, who embraced Islam 
during the lifetime of the Holy Prophet, 
stand third in point of numbers. The 
Moghals, who claim to be the descendants 
of the early Central Asiatic invaders, are 
comparatively very few in numbers. The 
first three have fallen oS in strength during the last decade, while the 
Moghals have increased by 50 per cent. The decreases, however, are not 
large and are quite attributable to natural causes. As compared with their 
strength in 1881* all these tribes show considerable increases. They have 
progressed much better than most of the Hindu castes. 


Name 

Strength 

Percentage 
of Increase 
( + ) or De- 
crease ( — ) 

Sheikh 

906,363 

—8 . 

Syed 

187,679 

—1 

Pathan 

131,828 

—2 

Moghal 

50,048 

+50 


[Statement, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Castes classified aooobding to 
THEIR Traditional Occupation. 



j 


Na per 




No. per 

Serial 

No. 

Group and Caste 

Strength 

mille of the 
State 

Serial 

No. 

Group and Caste 

Strength 

mille of the 
State 

1 


population 




population 

1 

2 

s 

4 

1 

2 

■ ^ 1 

4 

1 

LaBd-hoMers. " | 

784,305 

63 

12 

Musicians/Singers, Dancers, 

39,771 

3 






Mimics and Jugglers. 




1 Kapu 

747,849 

59 





2 Velapia 

36,456 

3 


1 Bhandary ... 

31 

... 





2 Bogam 

21,ii68 

2 






3 Dasari 

9,662 

1 

2 

Cwltivators (incliudliag growers 
ol special products) 

2,278,938 

182 


4 Domniara ... 

5 Gangedla ... 

7,452 

22 

1 





««« 





6 Garodi 

857 

... 


1 Hatkar 

21,332 

1 


7 Gondala 

14 

... 


2 Koli 

39,819 

3 


8 Kalhati 

475 

... 


8 Ktmbi 

34,324 

2 






4 Lodi 

178 

... 






5 Mali 

6 MUratha ... 

85,476 

1,407,200 

6 

13 

Traders and Pedlars. 

1,008,742 

80 








7 Maim'Qr 

183,356 

14 


1 Agarwal (H) 1.198 ... 

1,831 

... 


8 Telaga 

462,188 

37 


„ (J) 633 ... 


... 


9 Wanjari 

40,065 

3 


2 Balija 

33,364 

3 





3 Bohra 

423 

... 






4 Bukka 

96 

... 

8 

Forest and Hill trilies. 

155,811 

13 


5 Komati 

6 Lingayat ... 

238,072 

687,539 

19 

55 







1 Andh 

6,634 

1 


7 Marwadi ... 

46,439 

4 


2' BMl 

13,723 

1 


8 Memon ' ... 

61 

... 


8 BMne-Koya 

861 



9 Porwal 

918 

... 


4 Ohenchoo ... 

6,121 

««• 






5 Gond 

6 Koya 

98,879 

25,029 

8 

2 

14 

Carriers by Pack-animals. 

282,964 

23 







7 Each Koya ... 

137 



1 Banjara 

23,661 

1 


8 Eaja Gond ... 

4,268s 

... 


2 Lambada ... 

228,779 

17 


9 Santal 

174 

... 


8 Perka 

35,624 

3 





15 

Barbers. 

126,889 

10 

4 

Graziers end Dairymen. 

1,000,924 








I Hajjam 

16,822 







I 


1 Dhangar ... 

466,256 

87 


2 Mangala ... ...i 

108,768 

8 


2 Golla 

353,993 

28 


8 Nahavi (Warik) ... 

6,314 

1 


8 Ganli 

24,486 
156,189 i 

j 

1 





1 

4 Kurina 

l!2 

16 

‘Washermen. 

248,608 

20 


Fislierixiea and Boatmen. 




1 Chakala 

186,664 

15 

& 

267,481 

21 


2 Dhobi 

56,944 

5 


1 Bhoi 

2 Kahar 

, 267,378 

108 

21 

17 

Weavers, Carders and Dyers* 

398,666 

82 




1 Bhosagar ... 

45 

... 






2 Chenewar ... 

1,713 


& 

Hunters aad.Fowlers, 

475,408 

38 


S Dewang!(Kosh.ti) 

4 Julahi 

88,616 

7 ^ 






4,446 



1 Bedars 

, 237, 7el 

19 


5 Laddaf 

1,087 



2 M»trasi 

237,662 

19 


6 Momin 

36 

I,! 


PricNSts and Devotees 




7 Eangari 

23,643 

2 

7 

276,055 

22 


8 Sale 

279,070 

22 


1 Ayyawar ... 

2 Bairagi ... 

S Brahman ... 

8,027 

1,149 

247,126 

... 

18 

Tailors. 

41,507 

3 


19 


1 Dar^si (Bimpi) 

41,607 

3 

8 

4 Gosain ... ■ 

Temple servanhi 

24,753 

2 

19 

Carpenters. 

78,947 

6 

.60,051 

5 





1 Butay 

78,947 

6 







1 Gnrav 

20,818 

89,733 

2 




2 Satani 

8 

20 

Masons. 

74,771 

6 

& 

Bards and Geneologists . ' 

10,545 

1 


1 Kamati 

2 tJppara 

586 

... 






74,185 

6 


10,545 

1 



10 

. . Astrologers. 

781 


21 

Potters. 

117,167 

10 


*** 


1. Kumbhar ... 

2 Kttmmara ... 

61,332 

66,826 



1 JosM, ... 

731 

... 


4 

5 

' 11 

Writtrs., 

3,186 

... 

22 

Blacksmiths 

72,631 

6 


■ 1 Kayasth ... 

1,969 



1 Kammari ... 

41,728 

8 


'• 2 Khaferi 

. . , , 1,217 

... 


2 Lobar ... ... 

. . 80,908 

2 
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Serial 

Ko. 

Group an^ Caste 

Strength 

No. per 
mille of the 
State 

population 

Serial 

No. 

Group and Casti'. 

Strength 

No. per 
mille of the 
State 

population 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

23 


Gold and Silversmiths. 

155,040 

12 

30 

Basket, Mat and Rope makers 

402,080 

32 


1 

Fanchal ... 

55,975 

4 


1 

Burud 

16,661 

1 


2 

Siinar 

99,065 

8 


2 

Kaikadi 

24,794 

2 







3 

Mang 

330,840 

27 

24 

Brass auti Copper Smiths. 

30,218 

3 


4 

Yerkaia 

30,385 



1 

Kanchari ... 

9,975 

1 







2 

Kasar 

20,243 

2 

31 

Earth, Salt, etc., Workers 

107,668 

9 








and Quarriers. 



2o 

Confectioners and.Grain 

197 









Parchers. 




1 

Waddar 

107,668 

9 


1 

Biiarblionja 

197 


32 

Village Watchmen and 

1,539,267 

123 








Menials 



26 


Oil-Pressers. 

58,065 

5 












1 

Madiga 

669,203 

63 


1 

Gandla 

13,904 

1 


2 

Mabar 

494,316 

39 


2 

Teli 

44,161 

4 


3 

Mala 

375,748 

30 

27 

Toddy-Drawers and Distillers. 

386,340 

31 

33 


Sweepers. 

53,698 

4 


1 

Eadlga 

26,077 

2 

j 






2 

Goundla 

121,494 

10 


1 

Dher 

61,959 

4 


3 

Kalal 

238,769 

19 


2 

Mehtar 

1,739 

... 

28 


Butchers. 

14,789- 

1 

34 


Others. 

1,772,3X6 

142 


1 

liatik (Kasab) 

14,789 

1 












1 

Indian Christian 

56,729 

4' 

29 ' 


Leather workers. 

157,519 

13 


2 

Moghal 

50,048 

4 







3 

Fathan 

131,828 

11 


1 

Obambhar ... 

112,534 

9 


4 

Sheikh 

906,363 

78 


2 

Dbor 

43,409 

3 


5 

Syed 

187,679 

16 

' j 

3 

Mochi 

1,576 



6 

Others 

439,669 

35 


Statement. 
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subsidiary table II,— Vabiation in Caste, Tbibe, &c., since 1881. 






Persons 




Percentage of-yariation 


^ i 

i 







Increase (4j 

Decarease { 


0® j 

o 

Caste, Tribe or Race 














« .1 







1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1h "W 

S iri 

*31 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 


to 


to 


to 


to 

0 'C ci 

1 







1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

w cS os 

© > «H 

PM 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Hindu 















1 

Aray 

34,641 


... 

... 



... 


... 


... 




2 

Balija 

33,364 

237,741 


... 

... 

47,694 


... 


... 


... 


... 

30*0 

8 

Bedar 

208,096 

167,072 

162,391 

129,217 

+ 

14*2 

4- 

32*5 

— , 

3*3 

4- 

25*7 

4 83*9 

4 

Bboi {Besta) 

267,378 

177,004 

142,179 

134,282 

93,478 

4- 

51*1 

4 . 

24*4 

4- 

6*9 

4 . 

43*7 

4 186*0 

5 

Brabman 

247,126 

261,241 

666,856 

270,432 

261,120 

— 

5*4 

— 

60*8 

4- 146*6 

4 

3*2 

— 5*4 

6 

Chakala 

186,664 

175,626 

142,332 

140,494 

113,124 

4 - 

6*3 

-4 

23*3 

+ 

1*3 

4 - 

24*2 

4 65*0 

7 

Cliamfobar 

112,534 

70,618 

53,834 

63,692 

44,111 

+ 

59*4 

+ 

31*2 

4. 

0*3 

+ 

21*7 

4 155*1 

a 

Darzi (Simpi) 

41,507 

47,947 

36,315 

86,778 

30,991 


13-4 

4 

32*0 

— 

1*3 

4 

18*7 

4- 33’9 

9 

Dewang {Koshti) 

88,516 

71,400 

44,637 

72,687 

364,043 

54,467 

•f 

24*0 

4 - 

60*0 

— - 

38*6 


33*5 

4 60*7 

10 

Dhangar 

466,256 

488,609 

396,674 

359,767 

— 

4*6 

4 

23*1 


9*0 

4- 

1*2 

+ 29*6 

11 

Bher 

51,959 



... 

5,000 


... 




... 



4 939*2 

12 

Dhobi 

56,944 

66,598 

49,843 

53,503 

48,938 

— 

14*5 

4 

34*3 

— 

6*8 

— 

9*3 

4 16*4 

13 

Dhoi‘ 

43,409 

13,241 

... 


14,628 


22*8 


... 


... 



4 196*7 

14 

Eadiga 

26,077 

24,911 





4*7 


... 


... 


... 

... 

15. 

Golla 

353,993 

460,760 

29,871 

278,140 

33*8,368 

310,597 

— 

23*2 

4 

65*7 

— 

17*8 

4 

9*0 

4 14^ 

16 

Gosain 

24,753 

21,067 

27,142 

21,395 


17*1 

4 

41*8 

— 

22*4 

+ 

26*9 

4 15*7 

17 

Goali 

24,486 

19,331 

... 


... 

■f 

4*7 




... 


... 

--■n 

18 

Goundla 

121,494 

306,071 

229,156 

235.662 

215,000 


60*3 

4 * 

33*6 

•— 

2*8 

4 

9*2 

— 43*7 

19 

KaiUadi 

24,794 


se^eoo 


7,040 


... 


... 


... 



■4 252*2 

20 

Kalal 

238,769 

75,339. 

49,165 

23,700 

+ 216-9 

4 

33*1 

4 

15*1 

+ 107*4 

+ 907*5 

21 

Kammari 

41,723 


521*230 

603,489 



... 


... 





22 

Kapu 

747,849 

648,254 

59*^847 

-J- 

16*4 

4 

24*4 

— 

13*6 

4 

0*8 

4 24*9 

23 

Koli 

39,819 

238,072 

266,840 

236,884 

270,188 

218,966 


85*1 

4 - 

12*2 

— 

12*3 

4 

26*8 

— 81*4 

24 

Koxnati 

223,380 

211,628 

212,865 

216,030 


6*6 

4. 

5*6 

— 

0*6 


1*5 

+ 10*2 

25 

Kambhar 

51,332 

72,504 

93,211 

66,808 

46,799 

41,111 


29*2 


22*1 

4 - 

99*1 

4 

13*8 

4 - 44*9 

26 

Ktimmara 

65,825 

79,482 

60,212 

49,724 

— . 

17*2 

4 - 

20*8 

4. 

9*3 

4 

21*1 

-j- 32*8 

27 

Kunbi 

34,324 


90,510 

... 

1,668,665 





... 


— 97*9 

28 

Kurma 

156,189 

14*4,688 

97,643 

122,268 


7*9 

4. 

59*9 

— 

7*2 

— 

20*2 

4 27*8 

20 

liiDgayat 

687.539 

757,611 

691,394 

608,457 

499,655 

— 

9*3 

4- 

9*6 

+ 

13*6 

4 

21*8 

4 37*6 

30 

Debar 

30,908 

47,844 

50,479 

44,857 

664.556 

38,079 


35*4 


6*2 

4. 

12*5 

4 

17*8 

— 18*8 

31 

Madiga 

669,203 

804,393 

410,636 

461,822 


16*8 

4 - 

95*9 

— 

38*2 

4 

43*9 

4 44*9 

32 

Mabar 

494316 

689.543 

588,031 

265,829 

501,241 

438,802 

— 

71*7 

4. 

18*3 

4 

16*3 

4 

14.4 

4 12*8 

38 

Mala 

376,748 

448,046. 

395,574 

1 368,704 

— 

15*1 

4. 

68*6 

— 

32*8 

4 

7.3 

1-4 1*9 

34 

Mali 

85,476 

107,097 

86,215 

99,983 

83,806 

— 

20*2 

4. 

24*2 

— 

13*8 

4 

19*3 

4 2*0 

35 

Mang 

330,840 

340,959 

261,829 

265,450 

259,474 

— 

3*0 

4 . 

30*2 

— 

1*4 

4 

2*3 

+ 27*5 

86 

Maagala 

103,753 

76,514 

71,039 

57,614 

48,872 


350 

4 

7*7 

4 

23*3 

4 

17*9 

+ 112*3 

87 

Maratba 

1,407,200 

1,538,874 

1,377,805 

1»233,930 

1,516,207 

— 

8*6 

4 

11*7 

4 
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18*6 

— 7*2 
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46,439 

... 
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... 
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39 
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183,356 

228,354 
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121*983 

187,458 

— 

19*7 

4 

3C‘2 

4 

43*8 

— 

34*9 

— 2*2 

40 
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237,662 

260,770 

200,119 

182,560 

164,282 

— . 

8*9 


30*3 

4 

9*6 

4 

11*1 

4 44*6 

41 

Bancbal 

55,975 

117,710 

94,002 

108,863 

94,777 

— 

52*3 

+ 

25*2 


13*6 

4 

14*9 

— 40*9 

42 

Perka 

35,624 

57,032 

... 

48,737 


26,769 




... 
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43 

Bajput 

61,637 

51,969 

49,843 

— 

’ 7*5 

4 

26*5 

— 

6*2 

4 

4*2 

4 14*4 

44 

Sale 

279,070 

343,130 

284,535 

243,378 

219,790 

12,950 

— 

12*7 

14 

20*6 

4 

16*9 

4 

10*7 

4 27*0 

45 

Sataai 

89,733 

27,883 

24,323 

12.228 

-f 

42*5 

4 

14*6 

4 

98*9 


5*6 

4 206*8 

46 

Sunar 

99,065 

88,037 

86,958 

66,766 

63,916 

4 - 

12*5 

4 

1*2 

4 

30*3 

4 

4*5 

4 55*0 

47 

Satar 

78,947 

69,205 

45,687 

62,549 

57,232 

+ 

14-1 

4 

51*5 


27*0 

4 

9*3 

4 37*9 

48 

Telaga 

462,188 

468,622 

74,733 

317,766 

378,717 


0*8 

4 

513*7 

— 

76*5 


16*1 

4 22*0 

49 

Teli 

44,161 

56,944 

62,594 

54,982 

64,362 

50,238 

50,2.33 


22.4 

4 

8*3 

— 

18*3 

4 

28*1 

~ 12*1 

50 

TTppara 

74,185 

57,000 

37,026 

+ 

30*1 

4 

3*7 

+ 

9*5 

4 

35*7 

4 100*4 

51 

Velama 

86,456 

83,787 

71,561 

65,735 

63,101 


66*5 

4 

17*1 

4 

8*9 

4 

4*2 

— 42*2 

52 ' 

Waddar 

107,668 

131,799 

100,670 

64,912 

54,833 


12*3 

4 

31*1 

.j- 

54.8 

4 

18*5 

4 96*4 

53 

Waajari 

40,065 

174,039 

96,081 

139,844 

134,403 


77*0 

4 

81*1 


31*3 

4 

4*0 

— 70*2 
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Mogbal 

50,048 

38,411 

32,008 

21,764 

15,423 


49*8 

4. 

4*4 

4 - 

47-1 

4 

41*1 

4 224*5 

55 

at ban 

131,828 

906,363 

185,148 

117,163 

122,999 

61,487 


2*4 

4 
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4*6 

4 10n*2 

4 114*6 

66 

Sheikh 

986,019 

860,906 

856,123 

484,155 


8*0 

1+ 

15*8 

— . 

0*6 

4 

76*8 

4 87*2 

57 

Syed 

187,679 

189,574 

, 132, soi- 

113,287 

89,909 

— 

1‘0 

k 

42*6 

4 - 

17*3 

4 

26*0 
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46,908 

ls, 367 

12,563 

6,236 


23*6 

4 198*9 
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22*2 

4 101*5 
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Gond 

98,879 

25,029 

124,341 

107,585 

98,806 

88,711 


28*5 

4 

15*6 

4 ' 

8*9 

4 

.11*0 

4 11*5 

60 

Koya 

... 

... 

... 

43,300 
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Damba.da 

223,779 

142,04 / 
2,01 

174,159 

461,899 

91,324 

4 

*57*5 ' 

— 

18*4 

4 

“ 7*9 

4 

16*7 

+-145*0 

62 

Iferkala ' 

30,386 


... 

9,867 

4-1,409*4 
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GLOSSARY.^ 

Hindu, 

Aray^ (84,641): — A Marathi-speakiog caste of tatctierB found la 
Telnganap chiefly in Karimnagar and Adiiabad. The Arays are also known 
as Aray Katikas, Katikas, Kasai, Suryaohelad and Lad Kasabs,^ the term 
^ Lad ’ feeing a variant of ‘ LaV , the ancient name of Gujarat, from which 
these people are supposed to have emigrated ' originally. The caste has 
three endogamous divisions : — (1) Sajjanam Katika or Suryache Lad, 
(2) Barki or Adjath Katikas, who are supposed to be illegitimate des- 
cendants of the Sajjanam Katikas, and (8) Kurma Katikas, who are 
doubtless men of the Kurma caste, following the butcher’s calling. The 
caste is divided into 12 exogamous sections. One cannot marry outside 
the sub-caste to which one belongs. A man may marry the daughter of his 
maternal uncle, paternal aunt or elder sister. He jnay also marry two 
sisters, but two brothers may not marry two sisters. Infant marriage is 
practised by the caste. A girl attaining puberty before marriage is excom- 
municated. The marriage ceremony resembles in general that of the 
Telugu castes of equal social standing. ’Some rites, however, are peculiar 
to the caste. Two branches, one of the Shami tree (Prosopis sptcigera) 
and the other of the Are [Bmihiniaracemosa) are tied together with a sweet 
cake to the western corner of the marriage-booth and a winnowing fan is 
placed on the top. A picture of the goddess Bbavani is painted on a wall 
and a lamp, made of cocoanut kernel filled with oil, is placed before it. 
The wick in the lamp is trimmed by a stalk of jawari. The bride alone is 
dressed in new clothes, while the boy appears in his old clothes, except for 
a new head-dress. Widows are allo%ved to re-marry and divorce is permit- 
ted. Polygamy is allowed to the extent of two wives. No girls are dedicat- 
ed to gods or trees. 

The Arays are Saivites by religion. They also worship Ellamma on 
Sundays and Tuesdays, when they observe a fast, and Pochamma and other 
malignant deities in the month of Ashadha (July — August) with offerings 
of fowls and sheep. A man of the Kummara caste officiates as priest on 
such occasions, but the sacrificial animals are slaughtered by a Musalman 
butcher and not by a mejpiber of the caste. Brahmans are employed in 
marriages and Jangams at funerals. The dead are either buried in a 
sitting postiirei the face turned towards the east, or cremated in a lying 
posture with the feet to the north, the ashes being collected and thrown 
into a river on the third day after death. Ten days’ mourning is observed 
for the married and three days’ for others. On the third, fifth and tenth 
days after death, birds are fed for the benefit of the soul of the deceased 
and Brahmans and Jangams are given rice. 

The Arays eat the fiesh of sheep, deer, hare and fish and drink liquor 
and sendhi. They do not eat the leavings of any caste. They have a 
caste Panchayat with a Chowdhari at its head, and all social disputes are 
referred to it for decision. 

Balija^ (38,364): — A caste of traders and cultivators found scattered 
throughout the districts of Telingana. The Balijas are divided into 
several sections as the Pereke Balija, Gazula Balija, Tota Balija, Linga 
Balija, etc, who do not intermarry. 

Bedar^ (237,741): — Bendar, Berad'—k. hunting and agricultural caste found 
chiefly in the Giilbarga and Raichur districts. The members of the tribe call 
themselves Nailmmahkalu ‘children of chiefs’, Eanayyamakkalu ^descendants 
of Kannaya’ and Yalmika ‘descendants of Valmiki,’ The Bedars appear to he 
closely allied to the Telugu Boyas and the Maratha Ramoshis. They had a 
common origin but became separated by the barriers of residence and language. 

Early in the 16th century, the Bedars from Southern India settled 
under their leader Kalappa Naik in the Raichur Doab, which was then a 

*Sborfe descriptions of only those castes mentioned in Subsidiary Table II of this 
Chapter are attempted here. The total strength of eaoh of these castes according to the 
present Census is also given. 
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bone of contention between tbe Raja of Vijayanagar and the Sultan of 
Bijapur. Taking advantage of the disturbed times, they plundered the 
countiy far and wide and extended their territories until, under Pam Naik 
I (1674-1695), they' founded a state and fixed their capital at Vakinagii% 
two miles west of Shorapur in the present Gulbarga district. ^ Pam Naik 
helped Sikandar Adil Shah in subduing his rebel nobles and in his wars 
with the generals of Aurangzeb. The Sultan, in gratitude, granted him a Jagir 
and conferred upon him the title “ Gajag Bahirand Gaddi Bahari Bahadur 
Pid Naik Bahari (1695-1725), the successor of Pam Naik, resisted the power 
of Aurangzeb and defeated his forces in pitched battles. At jast the Emper- 
or took the field in person and besie^ged the stronghold of Vakinagir, The fort 
made a gallant stand, but was reduced ultimately by Zulfikar Khan, one of 
Aurangzeb’s generals. It was, however, retaken by the Bedars immediately 
on the departure of Aurangzeb. Pid Naik removed the seat of govern- 
ment from Vakinagir to Shorapur, which he founded. The Bedars under 
Raja Venkatappa Naik rebelled against the British Government in 1858 
-and BO the estate was confiscated and ceded to the Nizam of Hyderabad 
in 1860. 

The internal structure of the Bedars is very intricate, due to the 
large area over which they are scattered and the different social levels 
that have been formed among them. There are 9 endogamous groups 
among them, the descendants of the Rajas and other principalities form- 
ing the first group known as the Sadar or Naikulu Bedars. These have 
assumed the style of higher Hindu castes. The other 8 groups are the 
Tangaed, Mangala, Chakaia, Neech, Basavi, Ramoshi and Jas Bedars and 
the Bedars (proper). The Mangala and Chakaia Bedars are barbers and 
washermen, respectively, to the tribe. Neech Bedars abstain from eating 
fowls and drinking toddy. They do not even touch the toddy palm nor 
sit on a mat made of its leaves. Basavi Bedars are the progeny of Basavis 
or girls dedicated to the gods and brought up as prostitutes. The term 
Ramoshi is derived either from RamvansM, ‘descendants of Ram, ’or 
Ramavsi, * a forest dweller There is a legend to explain the former 
title, while the latter refers to their dwelling place on the outskirts of 
villages. They were highly valued for their military qualities. They 
filled the armies of Shivaji and his successors and distinguished them- 
selves as brave soldiers, They are now very much degraded and their 
hereditiaiy occupation has come to be stealing. Their touch is regaded 
as unclean by respectable Maratha castes. Bedars (proper) occupy the 
lowest level among the tribe. They eat beef and carrion and worship 
animistic deities. There are 101 exogamous sections among them, most of 
which ap of the totemistio type. Marriage is infant as well as adult, and 
divorce is allowed by those sections which do not prohibit widow marriage. 
The special deities of the tribe are Hanuman and Ellamma, worshipped on 
Saturdays, when the Bedars abstain from flesh. A host of minor gods and 
spirits are appeased with animal sacrifices. The worship of departed souls 
also prevails among them. 

Ther Bedars have a strong tribal Panchayat known as KaUa, the head 
being called the Katiimani, who has authority both in religious and social 
matters. 

Bhoif (267, 878).— A caste of fishermen and litter-bearers found through- 
out the State. The term includes several castes, such as the Bestas and 
Qunlodus of Telingana, the Machinde and Maratha Bhois of Marathwara, 
the Bhanare and Bendor of the Adilabad district, the Gangamasalu of the 
Kanarese districts and the Kahars, who are immigrants from Northern India, 

The Bestas, also called Parkitiwaru, are found mostly in the districts 
adjoining the Madras Presidency. They claim to be descended from Sutudu,. 
the famous expounder of the Mahabharata. They profess to belong to one 
gotra, Aohantraya. Their marriages are governed by a system of exogamy 
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consisting , of family names. 'The following are some of the typical sur- 
names of the castes : — Kattewadu (stick) , Maraliwadu (mango) , Gantawadu 
(bell), Gandodu (bail), Pusawadu ‘(beads) , Obintawadii (tamarind), etc. 
The exogaxiious sections are modelled on those of the other Teliigu castes. 
The Bestas forbid a man to marry a woman of his own section. No other 
section is a bar to marriage, provided he does not marry his aunt, his niece 
or any of his first cousins, except the daughter of his maternal uncle. A 
man may marry two sisters, or two brothers may marry two sisters, the 
elder marrying the elder sister and the younger, the younger sister. Out- 
siders are not admitted into the caste. As a rule, infant marriage is prac- 
tised. Girls are not dedicated to deities. Should a girl become pregnant 
before rnarriage, her fault is condoned by her marriage with her lover, a fine 
being imposed upon her parents by the caste Panchayat. Sexual indiscre- 
tion with an outsider is punished by expulsion from the caste. A Brahman 
is employed as priest to conduct the wedding service. The bride-price, 
varying from Rs. 9 to Rs. 12, is paid to the girFs parents. Widow marriage 
(Mar-manii) is in vogue, but a widow cannot marry her late husband’s bro.- 
ther, nor any one who belongs to his or her father’s sections. The cere- 
mony is perfori^ged on a dark night, the widow being previously presented 
with a sari and choli and a sum of Re. 1-4-0 for the purchase of bangles. Di- 
vorce is allowed on the ground of unchastity, but the divorced woman can 
marry again like a widow, provided that her second husband refunds to her 
first husband half the expenses of the first marriage. The Bestas follow the 
Hindu law of inheritance. A sister’s son, if taken as a son-in-law, is enti- 
tled to inherit his father-in-law’s property, if the latter dies without issue 
and the former performs his obsequies. The Besta's worship Siva and 
Vishnu as well as the village deities, but the characteristic deity is Ganga, 
or the river goddess, worshipped by the whole caste, men, w^omen and child- 
ren, in the month of Ashadha (July-August), when rivers and streams are 
in floods. At the Dasara festival, the Bestas Avorship their nets, which they 
always regard with extreme reverence. When epidemics of choiera and 
small-pox break out, the Bestas make animal offerings to the Mari Mata 
or Pochamma. Brahmans and Satanis are employed for the worship of the 
great gods of the Hindu pantheon. The dead are burnt with the head point- 
ing to the south? but persons dying before marriage are buried. The original 
occupation of the caste is fishing and palanquin -bearing, but many of them 
are now engaged as domestic servants. Some have taken to cultivation as a 
means of livelihood. 

Gunlodus^ also called Nilbandhus, or dwellers on the river bank, are 
mostly found in parts of the country where great rivers flow. They are 
numerous in the Nizamabad, Adilabad and Karimnagar districts. They 
eat with the Bestas but do not intermarry with them. They have 14 
exogamous sections. 

Mar aha Bliois constitute the numerous members of the Osliiag caste 
of the Marathwara country. They are divided into two eiidogamous groups 
— the Maratha proper and the Machiude—who interdine but do not iiiter- 
niarry. The Maratha proper seem to be an off-shoot of the Kunbis, wliom 
they closely resemble, and from whom they separated by adopi:ing the occu- 
pation of fishing and litter-bearing. They have a number of exogamous sec- 
tions, consisting of family surnames, many of which are common to them 
and the Kunbis. Marriage within the section is prohibited. One may 
not marry the daughter of his maternal aunt or of his sistei*, though he may 
marry the daughter of his maternal uncle. Both infant and adult marriages 
are allowed. The souls of the departed are propitiated cvei'y Saturday by 
the elderly member of the family. The souls of adults are called Wrs, 
those of children, Mimjas and those of tenmles, Manvis, On the wedding 
day, goats are sacrificed to these departed souls. Brahmans are employed for 
religious and ceremonial purposes. The dead are either burnt or buried. 

The Maohmde Bhais claim to be descended from Machindranathj the 
chief disciple of Gorakhnath, the founder of the sect of Eanphate Jogis. The 
members of the donkeys for carrying burdens and hence are looked 
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down upon by the Telugu Bhois. They are found in large numbers in the 
taluks of Jangaon, Rajura and Sirpur, and are said to be the descendants of 
those Bhois who came with the Maratha, invaders and settled with them in 
Berar and’ Nagpur and subsequently emigrated to these Dominions, They 
are divided into two sub-castes, Bendore and Bhanare, who interdine but do 
not intermarry. They are broken into exogamous sections resembling those 
of the Kunbis. Marriage in the section is prohibited. A man can marry 
his maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt’s daughter. The bride-price, Rs. 5, 
is paid to the girl’s father. Re-marriage of widows is permitted and cele- 
brated on a dark night. Divorce is allowed and the divorced woman can 
marry like a widow. Khudban, the favourite deity of the caste, is worship- 
ped every day. The other deities honoured are Mahadev and Pochamma. 

The Bhois have caste Panchayats, to which all social disputes are re- 
ferred. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer and fish but 
not pork or beef, and they indulgeiin spirituous and fermented liquors. 

Brahman^ (247,126) : — The leading caste of the Hindus found in all parts 
of the State. The Brahmans are divided into Pancha Gauda and Paneha 
Dravida sections, those living north and south of the Vindhyas, respectively. 
The Pancha Gauda comprises Sai'aswata, Kanyakubja, Gauda, Utkala and 
Mithila classes. The Pancha Dravida consists of Maharashtra, Andhra, 
Dravida, Karnata and Gujarati classes. 

The Brahmans found in the State belong mostly tolthe Pancha Dravida 
territorial group and consist chiefly of the Maratha, the Karnata and the 
Andhra or Telugu Brahmans. 

The Maratha Brahmans, numerous in Marathwara, have several endo- 
gamous divisions, each of which is sub-divided into a large number of 
exogamous groups of an eponymous type, the eponym being a Vedic saint 
or Rishi, The main divisions of these Brahamans are the Kokanastha, 
Deshastha and Karhada. 

The Kokanasthas were originally the residents of the Konkan. The 
sub-caste is also known as Chitpavan, Chitpol, Chipluna from Chiplun in 
Ratnagiri, their chief and original settlement, the old name of which is 
said to have been Chitpolan. They began to call themselves Kokanasthas 
about 1715, when the Peshwa Balaji Yishwanath rose to importance in the 
Maratha Kingdom. According to the Sahyadrikhand, the Chitpavans were 
created by Parashuram from 14 corpses of shipwrecked foreigners. This 
tradition, taken with the fact that they are of a fair complexion and that 
most of them have light or grey eyes, seems to show that they came into 
the South Konkan from beyond the sea. On the other hand, they have a 
tradition that their original habitat was at, or near, Ambajogai in the Bhir 
district, where they have their titulary deity, Yogeshwari. They also state 
that they were originally Deshastbs and came to be called Kokanasths 
after their settlement in the Konkan at Chiplun. This does not seem 
probable, as they greatly differ from Deshasthas in complexion and features, 
and the I)eshasthas themselves look down upon them as their social, infe- 
riors and did not dine with them till the time of Balaji Yishwanath, whose 
efforts brought them on a level with the other Maharashtra Brahmans. 
They have 14 gotras. Unlike most castes of the Deccan, a Chitpavan is 
not allowed to marry his maternal uncle’s daughter. For a longtime, 
efforts have been made to introduce marriages between Deshasthas, Ohit- 
pavans and Karhadas, but they have so far met with little success. Chit- 
pavans are either Apasthambas or Rigvedis, and belong to the Smarta sect. 
They have no caste panchayats and no such system of organised interference 
in domestic matters as that commonly found among lower castes. In every 
town there is an agent or agents, dharmadhikarist of the Shankaraoharya 
of Sankeshwar, who is the religious head of the community. Open breaches 
of caste rules and gross violation of Shastric precepts are generally dealt 
with by the agent in a public meeting of the leading priests and laymen of 
the caste, and decisions are passed by the majority of votes of those 
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present. An appeal lies from the decision of the meeting to the Shankara- • 
charya, whose decision is final. It must, however, be stated that the 
authority of the Shankaraoharya is declining. 

The Deshasfchas form the bulk of the Maratha Brahmans in this State. 
Deshasth means people of the desh or country and may be taken in the 
sense of local Brahmans. , The Deshasthas appear to be the earliest Brah- 
man settlers, who migrated to the south of the Vindhyas. They have two 
main divisions, (1) Rigvedi and (2) Yajurvedi, who eat together but do not 
intermarry. There is also a third division known as the Atharvans, the 
followers of the Atharva Veda. The Rigvedis are subdivided into (1) 
Smartas. or followers of Siva, and (2) Madhvas or Vaishnavas, followers 
of Vishnu. Generally the latter do not give their daughters in marriage 
to the members of the former sect. Madhvas are divided into 18 sub-divi- 
sions who eat together, but only three of them, viz., the Satyabodhas, 
Rajendratirths and Raghavendras, intermarry also. The Yajurvedis are 
split up into (1) those who follow the black Yajurved and (2) those who 
follow the white, They do not intermarry. Except among the Yajurvedis, 
marriage is allowed with a maternal uncle’s daughter. Marriage with a 
father’s sister’s daughter is not permitted. They eat with Chitpavans, 
Karhadas and other classes of the Dravida Brahmans of the south , but on 
certain occasions treat them as their inferiors. A Deshasth Brahman will 
never ask a Chitpavan to dine at his house fora shraddha feast or to oJSBciate 
at any of his ceremonies, while a Chitpavan has no corresponding objection. 

The Karhadas take their name from Karhad, the sacred junction of 
the Koina and the Krishna in the Satara district. They claim to be Rigvedi 
Deshasths, but their surnames indicate the connection of a portion of the 
caste with Gurjars or White Hunas. Their family goddesses are Vijaya- 
durga and Aryadurga in Ratnagiri, and Mahalakshmi in Kolhapur. They 
are divided into 22 exogamous groups or gotras. Intermarriages are 
forbidden between families not only bearing the same gotra but also the 
same pravara. Sapinda relations (agnates) extending to seven degrees are 
also avoided in marriage. Marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is 
allowed by the caste. The Karhadas are all Rigvedis of the Shukla (white) 
Shakha, who respect the siUra or aphorism of Ashwalayana. They belong 
to both the Smartha and Vaishnava sects and follow the guidance of 
Shankaraoharya and Madhwacbarya, respectively. It is believed that 
some of the Karhadas are Shakti worshippers and offered, in an- 
cient times, human sacrifices to Matrika and Lalita, two terrible 
forms of Shakti. This practice, it is said, was severely repressed by 
the third Peshwa, Balaji Baji Rao (1740-1761). Their customs now are the 
same as those of the Deshasthas. 

The Kamatic Brahmans are numerous in Raiohur, Gulbai'ga and Bidar. 
They belong either to the Shukla Shakha of the Rigveda or to the 
Taitariya Shakha of the Black Yajurveda, and are divided, like the Deshas- 
thas, into numerous or exogamous groups. They allow a man to 

marry his sister’s daughter. The Karnatic Brahmans are divided into the 
sects of Smartha and Madhwa. A few only are Sri Vaishnavas. Their 
tutelary deities are Narsimha and Hanuman. 

The Andhra or Telugu Brahmans are found in large numbers through- 
out Telingana. They may be divided, according to their sectarian beliefs, 
into four main classes :—(l) Smartha, (2) Sri Vaishnava, (3) Madhwa and 
(4) Aradth The members of these sub-castes do not eat together. The 
Sraartbas are further sub-divided into Vaidiks and Niyogis. The Vaidiks 
are so called because they devote (or originally devoted) their lives to the 
study and teaching of the Vedas and endeavour to live up to the standard 
laid down by the Stesfms. They are either Rig Vedis of the Shukla 
Shakha or Krishna Yajurvedis of the Taitariya Shakha. There are also 
Shukla Yajiiivedis a^m them both of the Madhyandin and Pratham 
Shakas, the latter being called Yajnawalkyas in Telingana. They have 
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the, folio wing sub-divisionB (1) Telaga Nadu, (2) Well Nadu, (3) Muriki 
Nadu, (4) Vengi Nadu, (5) Kasai Nadu, ^tc., deriving their names from, the 
localiMes in which their ancestors had at first settled. These are prohibit- 
ed from intermarrying among themselves. The Niyogis are the secularis- 
ed Brahmans of Telingana, many of whom are engaged as writers and village 
accountants. They are almost ail Black Yajurvedis of Taitariya Shakha, 
They and the Vaidiks interdine but do not intermarry. ^ The Niyogis are 
divided into four classes, (1) Nanda Warik, (2) Aharyani, (3) Arwelu and 
(4) Pasarweiu. Of these, the Arwelu sub-caste forms the bulk of the 
Niyogis in this State. The word ‘Arwelu’ means six-thousand and it is said 
that the primary ancestors of the Arwelus were invested in one day with 
the Pakvarigiriship of 6,000 villages by Abul Hasan, the last of the Qutub- 
shahi Kings of Golconda (1672-1687), through the influence of his Hindu 
ministers, Akkanna and Madanna. This account probably relates to the 
Golconda Vyaparis, a branch of the Niyogis, separated from the parent 
stock by reason of their conversion tio the Srivaishnava faith, for the 
Arwelus, as a subcaste, have been in existence for a considerable time and 
appear to be a territorial group, deriving their name from Arwelu Nadu, 
an ancient division of Vengi Desh, the southern Telingana. 

A few of the Telugu Brahmans are Vaishnavas, or followers of Sri 
Ramanuja. They are so much influenced by sectarian feelings that they 
have formed themselves into a separate sub-caste. Like the Sri Vaishnavas 
of Southern India, they are divided into two sub-divisions: the Tengalai and 
the Vadagalai, who interdine but do not intermarry. The Tengalais follow 
the precepts of Manavala Mahamuni and the Vadagalai, those of Vedanta- 
chary a. 

The few Madhwas, who are to be found in Telingana, are emigrants 
from the Kanarese districts. ‘ Like the Sri Vaishnavas, they are ©xtrem.ely 
bigoted in their devotion and cannot bear even the mention of the name of 
Siva. They are mostly Eigvedis. 

The Aradhi Brahmans are Saivites and worship Siva in the form of a 
Lingam^ which both men and wothen wear about their necks. Though 
Lingayats, they adhere to the caste system, wear the sacred thread, 
perform the. Sandhyawandanam, or adoration to the Gayatri, and observe all 
the Brahmanical sacraments. They bury their dead, and it is on this 
account that they are not admitted by other Brahmans to the community 
of food or matrimony. They minister to the spiritual needs of the lower 
classes. 

C/iaMa, (186, 664): — The washermen caste of the Telugu country, the 
corresponding caste in Marathwara being that of the Dhobi, who number 
06,944. Owing to its very wide distribution, the caste is divided into a 
very large number of endogamous groups, the names of which refer to the 
country to which the sub-castes belong, or to the castes from which they 
have sprung, e.g,, Telaga Ghakala, Turks, Chakala, Lambadi Ohakala, 
Lingayat Chakala, Earnatic Chakala, etc. The exogamous groups present 
no features of special interest. Infant marriage is the order of the caste. 
The practice of dedicating girls to deities also prevails. A widow may marry 
again but she cannot marry the brother of her deceased husband. No 
Brahman is called in to officiate as priest at such a marriage, which is 
attended by widows only. Divorce is allowed in case of uiichastity but a 
divorced woman can marry again like a widow. In matters of religion, the 
Chakalas are Saivites. They employ Brahmans for religious and coremo- 
niai purposes and call in Jangams to officiate at funerals. The village 
deities like Poohamma and Durgamma are propitiated with otferings of 
goats, etc. The Chakalas decline to wash for barbers, because the latter 
do not hold torches at their weddings. They eat mutton, pork, the flesh of 
fowl and oloven-f ooted animals, and are strongly addicted to drink. They 
also eat tfae leavings of the higher caste people. The dead are buried in a 
lying posture with the head towards the south. 
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Chambhar^ (112,534); — A very numerous caste of leather- workers and 
rope-makers, many of whom are engaged as village watchmen , and 
musicians. The Ohambhars are found chiefly in MaratHwara, the corres-' 
ponding caste in Telingana is that of Madiga. The term Ghambhar is also 
applied to- those Madigas in Telingana who make sandals. The Ohambhars 
have various endogamous groups, mostly territorial. Marriages are pro- 
hibited between members having the same devah ^A man may marry Ms 
maternal uncle’s daughter but not his maternal aunt’s daughter. Marriage 
is generally infant, and widows are permitted to re-marry. Divorce is ' 
allowed. They profess Hinduism but are still animistic in their belief and 
worship village deities and ghosts and spirits. Social disputes are settled 
by the caste panchayat, presided over by the most influential man in the 
community available in the locality. The fines realised are spent on caste 
dihners. ' They indulge in liquor and eat beef and pork and the flesh of 
goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer and fish. The dead are buried. 

Darzi, (41,507) or 8impi: —Th.B tailor caste of the Dominions. It is 
divided into five sub-castes : the Namdeva Darzi, the Zingar Darzi, 
the Lingayat Darzi, the Marwadi Darzi, and the Jain Darzi. The last three 
divisions indicate the castes from which they are formed. The Namdeva 
Darzis claim their descent from the great Mai'atha saint, Namdeva. They' 
include two classes, Telugu Chippolu and Maratha Shimpi, based upon 
teiTitorial distinctions. They appear to be originally of Telugu origin and 
to have, in later times, spread over the Maratha country. They have a 
double set of exogamous groups, the one consisting of gotras apd the other 
of family names. The gotra system is merely ornamental, and marriage is 
regulated on the family names. Persons belonging to the same section 
may not marry. A man may marry the daughter of his maternal uncle or 
elder sister. Two sisters may be married to the same man, but two 
brothers cannot marry two sisters. Infant marriage is practised. A bride- 
price of Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 is paid to the parents of the girl. Polygamy is 
permitted but rarely practised- A widow is permitted to re-marry, but not 
the brother of her late husband. Divorced w^omen are allowed to re-marry 
by the same rites as widows. The Namdeva Darzis belong . both to the 
Vaishnava and Saiva sects. Their special deity is Chaundikaj worshipped 
on Ganesh Ghouth day with oflerings of sweetmeat, flesh and wine. They 
pay reverence to all the gods of the Hindu pantheon. They eat mutton, 
fowl and fish, and indulge in strong drinks. The Shaivas bury their dead in 
a sitting posture, with the face towards the east, A Jangam performs the 
funeral rites, and, after the grave is filled, stands on it and blows a conch. 
He is then induced to leave the place with presents. The Vaishnavas burn 
the dead body. Shraddha is celebrated each month during the first year. 
The Darzis eat mutton, fowl and fish, and indulge in strong drinks. Only 
a few of them have taken to agriculture and other pursuits, leaving their 
original occupation of tailoring. 

Detvang, (88,516) or Koishti . — ^An occupational caste of weavers in 
Marathwara. Probably weaving began with the manufacture of coarse 
blankets from sheep’s wool and was originally a shepherd’s occupation. 
Hence the weaving caste known as Hatkar, which is a sub-division of the 
great Dhangar or shepherd caste and the members of which, numbering 
21,332 in all, are found chiefly in Parbhani, Adilabad and Nizamabad. 
With the advent of agriculture, cotton, and. lateri silk came to be used. 
The weaving caste then gained many recruits and became specialised. 
Later on it split up owing to religious difierences. A great number of these 
weavers seem to have been collected at Yijayanagar, where they have to 
this day leaders, called Dewangayya and Mussangayya. Their hereditary 
occupation has no doubt been greatly crippled by the production of 
European machine-made goods. The Dewangs in the State are divided 
into three sub-castes, (ly Dewanga, (2) Hatkar and (3) l^odekuL The 
Hatkars claim social precedence over the other two sub-divisions. They 
aTre Lingayats by creed, though both they and the Dewangs worship 
Chaundainma as their tutelary deity. Their ceremonial is a mixture of 
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Brahmanio and Lingay^at usages and rites, in wliioli' the latter preponderate. 
Again, the Dewangs are split up into three territorial groups. Telugu 
Dewaogs, Karnatio Dewangs and Maratha Koshtis, and two other branches, 
Kurvina Shetti or Bili Magu and Kurni Sales or Jyandra. The Telugu 
Dewangs are said to have 64 exogamous sections. The section names of 
the Maratha Dewangs are the same, as those of the Maratha Kunbis. 
Marriage is prohibited between persons belonging to the same section. 
Two sisters may be married to the same man or to uterine brothers. 
Marriage with one’s elder sister’s daughter is recognised. Polygamy, 
though little practised, is allowed. The avali^ or bride- price, amounts 
among the Telugu and Karnatio Dewangs to Es. 30, and among the 
Maratha Dewangs, from Es. 50 to Es. 100. Widow marriage and divorce 
are allowed. The Telugu Dewangs are either Saivites or Vaishnavites, 
while the Eanarese Dewangs are mostly Lingayats. The Maraljha 
Dewangs reverence all the gods of the Hindu pantheon. All classes 
observe religious festivals and make pilgrimages to sacred places. The 
minor gods, Pochamma, Maisamma, etc., are also appeased with offerings. 
Dewangs eat fowls, fish, pork and mutton, and drink liquor. Some of 
them, aspiring to a higher social status, abstain from liquor. Lingayat 
Dewangs bury their dead in a sitting postoe, with the face pointing to the 
east. Others occasionally burn the dead. The Dewangs make a variety of 
textile fabrics, chiefly saris. Some of them have given up their traditional 
vocation and have taken to trade, agriculture, carpentry and masonry. 

Dhangctr, (466,256) : — A Maratha caste of shepherds and blanket weavers. 
The Dhangars are divided into three endogamous divisions : Khute Dhan- 
gars, Bargi or Hatkar Dhangars (referred to under ‘Dewang’) and Jhade 
Dhangars, who interdine but do not intermarry. Tbe exogamous divisions of 
the caste are of the Maratha type.- Marriage in one’s own section, as well 
as in one’s maternal aunt’s section, is avoided. A man may marry two 
sisters, and two brothors may marry two sisters. Marriage is infant as 
well as adult, but the former practice is deemed more respectable. Boys, but 
not girls, are dedicated to gods. Widow marriage is allowed and divorce is 
permitted. A bride-price to the extent of Rs. 9 or 10 is paid to the girl’s 
parents. Among the Jhade Dhangars, a widow is more valued than a 
virgin, and a bride-price ranging from Rs. 25 to Rs. 200 is required to be 
paid to her parents. Khandoba is the favourite god of the caste. The 
Adilabad Dhangars worship Khudban, in the form of a wooden image 
bedaubed with vermilion. The gods of the Hindu pantheon are yi 
reverenced by the caste. Ancestral worship prevails. A Jhade Dhangar 
killed by a tiger is worshipped as Waghoba in the form of a stone set up 
on the boundiy of the village. Dhangars eat mutton, fowl, fish and the 
flesh of deer, hare, and some birds, and drink spirituous and fermented 
liquors. Dhangars have a caste panchayat. The headman is called 
Mehetraya and he decjldes all social disputes. He is specially honoured on a 
marriage occasion with.the present of a turban. The original occupation 
of the caste is grazing sheep and goats and weaving blankets. Some of 
them have taken to cultivation. The dead are burnt in the case of the 
married and buried, if unmarried. 

Dlier, (51,959) : — ^A low caste of Maratha leather workers allied to the 
Mahars and Mangs of Marathwara and the Mala of Telingana. Prom their 
customs and the impurity attached to them, they appear like these castes 
to be broken fragments of primitive tribes dispossessed of their lands by 
invaders and reioforced from time to time by outoastes. Th^y are now 
mostly field labourers, many being attached to Kunbi landlords. They 
have several exogamous sections. Both infant and adult marriages are 
practised. Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. The Dhers are 
animistic in their creed and worship deities of nature and diseases. In 
matters of diet, they have few touples. They eat fish and flesh and also 
the carcasses of cows, sheep and goats. They eat the leavings of other 
pec^fie and indulge in toddy and liquor. 
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Dhqr^ (43409) : — A low caste of tanners found in Marathwara. The 
name is probably derived from 'D/ior, meaning cattle, as they are tanners of 
cattle skins. The Dhors appear to be a degraded branch of the Chambhars^ , 
They are divided into five endogamous groaps : Range Dhor, Budhale Dhorj ’ 
^kayya Dhor^ Chambhar Dhor and Shadu Dhor. The first group claims the 
highest rank and appears to be the original stock from which the other sub- 
castes have branched off. The name Range Dhor is derived from a Marathi 
word meaning *dye * which refers to the occupation of staining hides. The 
Budhale Dhors are so named from Budhales or leather jars which they make. 
As such jars are not in much requisition now, they manufacture dholaks 
(drums), waterbags, water buckets and other leather articles. The Kakayya 
Dhors are said to be the descendants of one Kakayya, a Range Dhor, who 
embraced Lingayatism and was therefore cut oi^ from his community. In 
addition to staining hides, they cobble old shoes and make new ones. The 
Chambhar Dhor is a mixed sub-caste and occupies a degraded position. 
These Dhors also make shoes, water buckets, etc. The Shadu Dhors are 
the illegitimate offsprings of the Dhors by Dlaor women degraded for some 
social offence. Within these sub-castes there are 360 exogamous sections, 
which appear to be entirely of Maratha origin. Some of the section-names 
are totemistic. A man may not marry outside the sub-caste nor inside the 
section to which he belongs. Two sisters may be married to one man or 
two brothers. Marriage with a sister’s or maternal uncle’s daughter is per- 
mitted. Both infant and adult marriages are recognized. Widow marriage 
and divorce are allowed. The Dhors do not dedicate their girls to deities. 
They profess to be Saivites but they worship animistic deities also. The dead 
are buried in a sitting posture. 

Eadigat (26,077) : — Telugu toddy-drawers, also known as Indra. 
Though the Eadigas rank lower, socially, than the Goundlas, they form in 
reality a sub-caste of the Goundla, another toddy-drawing caste of the 
Telugu country. The word Eadiga comes from ‘ ita ’ meaning a sendhi tree, 
and as this class of people draw toddy from the ita tree they are known as 
Eadigas. The caste is said to have been recruited from among members of 
other castes, especially from the Mutrasi, Munnur and Telaga castes. The 
Eadigas have a sub-division called the Thala Eadiga, thala signifying the 
head. In manners and customs the Eadigas resemble the Goundla. 

Golla, (353,993): — The great shepherd caste of the Telugu country corres- 
ponding to the Goulis of Marathwara. The Gollas are not a homogeneous 
race, but are composed of a large number of endogamous groups, the members 
of which differ in features and complexion, and in manners and customs. 
For instance, the Yerra Gollas, who form ^ihe bulk of the caste found in this 
State, are fair in complexion, have regular features and muscular frames, 
indicating their foreign origin. They claim a social rank higher than ail 
the other sub-castes, except the Gujrati and Adi, who are, however, rarely 
met with in these parts. It is customary among members of this sub-caste 
to dedicate both boys and girls to their patron deities, Mallanna and Raj 
Rajeshwar. The women of this group do not bore their noses nor wear nose- 
rings or head ornaments. The parrot is very much venerated by this sub- 
caste, which leads to the inference that it might be the totem of the tribe. 
In Gulbarga and other Eanarese districts, the Yerra Gollas call themselves 
Anam Gollas, speak Eanarese, have abandoned their original occupation 
and have taken to cultivation of the land- They also deal in medicinal 
herbs and roots. The Boya Gollas are hypergamous to Yerra Gollas, to 
whom they give their maidens in marriage. The members of this sub- 
caste abstain from eating fowls. Their women do not wear cholis or petti- 
coats. The Yaya Gollas closel 3 ? resemble the Yerra Gollas in physical type, 
though they are a little swarthier in complexion. The Pakanati Gollas are 
divided into two endogamous groups— Domatiwaru and Magduwaru., This 
sub-caste also dedicates girls to deities and marries them to swords and 
trees. Under the designation of Parwati or Jogni these girls live the 
lives of prostitutes. The Puja Gollas are a dark-complexioned sub-caste, 
possessing coarse and indelicate features and taking their name from a 
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legend purporting ttat their ancestors were priests to the shepherd god 
Mallanna. Their women neither wear cholis nor nose-rings. The Mnshti 
Gollas allege that they inherited , their name from their ancestors, who were 
distinguished for their skill in boxing, musJiti being the fist. The Gujarati 
Gollas profess to observe a high standard of purity, and claim to be superior 
to other Golla sub-oastes, with whom they neither interdine nor intermarry. 
The Modati Gollas appear to be a group of local formation. They earn their 
living by begging from the higher sub-castes of Gollas, to whom they stand 
in the relation of family bards and geneologists. The Pidwati Gollas, also 
called Pusalwad, are the lowest of the Golla sub-castes. They lead a sort 
of nomadic life, move from place to place, retailing glass beads, needles, 
thread and such other articles. Of these sub-castes, only tlie Yerra, Paknati, 
Adi, Mushti, Boya and a few others interdine. All eat from the hands of 
the Gujrati Gollas. 

The oxogamous sections, into which the sub-castes are broken up, are of 
the totemistic type. The totems, compiise the names of trees and animals. 
A man cannot marry a woman of his own section, but can marry one of his 
mother's section. A man may marry two sisters, but two brothers cannot 
marry two sisters. He can marry the daughter of his elder sister, or of his 
mother’s brother, but not of his father’s sister. Except among the Puja 
Gollas, who practise both infant and ndult marriages, infiint marriage is the 
order of the Golla caste. A bride-pa-ice of Es. 12 is paid to the parents of 
the girl. Widow-marriage is allowed, but the bridegroom is required to 
give her parents half the expenses they incurrocl on her first marriage. The 
favourite deities of the Gollas. are Mailanna and Ganga, Tlieir religion is 
no doubt saturated with animism, but they are vraduaJly drifting towards 
Hinduism and are divided into Saivites and Yaishnavitos. They worship 
all the Hindu gods. Brahmans are called in on religious and ceremonial 
occasions. As a rule, the Gollas bury the dead in a lying posture with the 
head turned towards the south. The Gollas drink fermented and spirituous 
liquors and eat the flesh of goats^ sboep, deer, fowls and pigs. Their original 
occupation is the tending and bi*oeding of cows, sheep and other domestic 
animals, the making of curds and butter and the dealing in milk and 
milch cows. Of late many have taken to cultivation and trade. 

Gosain, (24,753), or Gosavi, u])])er India devotees and ascetics found 
chiefly in Maratliwara Like ‘Bavaji’ the term is indiscriminately applied 
to many classes of vograiits professing to follow a religious life. The term 
‘ Gosavi ' is a corruption of the Sanskrit ‘ Goswami ’ i e., one who has 
conquered his passions. They are religious mendicants and belong to the 
Saiva sect, as opposed to Bavas, or Bairagis, who are Vaishnavas. They 
are recruited from all castes, except the artisan classes. They are divided 
into Gharbaris, or householders, and NishpraJii, or celibates. Most of 
these, however, are celibates in name only. Many of them have mistresses, 
whose children they freely admit. Though most of them live by begging, a 
few are rich, living as money- lenders, traders and husbandmen. 

GWZi, (24,486); — Milkmen of Marathwara corresponding to the Golla 
of Telingana. Goulis form a functional caste recruited from many other 
castes, such as Dhangars, Kurmas, Maratha Kiinbis, etc, Tiieir Iiereditary 
occupation is tending cattle and selling milk, butter and ghee. They are 
divided into two territorial sub-oastes, Nagarkar and Vajarkar — who inter- 
dine but not intermarry. Each of these is further divided into a number 
of exogamous sections. Infant marriage is practised by the caste. A bride- 
price varying from Rs. 50 toRs. 200 is paid' to the parents of the bride. 
Widow marriage is allow^ed, but the widow is required to give up her eliild- 
ren, if an^y, to her late husband’s family. Divorce is permitted with the 
sanction of the caste panchayat. The caste seems to have been strongly 
influenced by Lingayatism. 

In fact, the religion of the Goulis is a mixture of Lingayatism and 
Hinduism. Like other Lmgayats, they wear a lingam round their necks 
and worship it every day before they dine. Their special deity, bowever, is 
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Mahadev, whom they worship on festive occasions. They pay reverence also 
to Khandoba, Bhavani, Gahpati and other gods of the Hindu pantheon.. 
The dead are buried in a sitting posture facing the east. 

Gonndla, (121,494): — A toddy-drawing and liquor-vending caste found 
chiefly in Telingana. The caste appears to be a functional group like that 
of the Eadiga, formed from the members of other castes. The caste is 
divided into 6 endogamous groups— Deva Goundla, Shetti Goundia, Mashti 
Goundla, Goundla, Eadiga and Laguwad. The first of these (Deva Goundla) 
holds the highest rank among the sub-castes, while the Mashti Goundlas 
occupy the lowest position. The Laguwads are so called because they 
wear lagtis or short trousers. They are found chiefly in the southern 
districts of the State. The caste is divided into several exogamous sections 
based on family names, the majority of which are of the territorial charac- 
ter, a few only being totemistic. A man cannot marry within his section 
or outside his sub-caste. Marriage is allowed with the daughter of a 
maternal iincle or paternal aunt. Infant marriage is practised by the caste. 
No bride-price is generally given. In matters of religion, the Goundlas are 
divided into Vaishnavites and Saivites, but universal preference is given to 
the worship of Siva, whom they worship under the peculiar name of 
Siarabhandeshwar. They also offer fowls, sheep and other animals to 
village deities, etc. The dead are usually burnt. If burial is resorted to, 
the married are placed in a sitting posture with the face pointing towards 
the east, and the unmarried in a laying position with the face downwards 
and the head turned to the south. The Goundlas still follow their 
traditional occupation of extracting toddy from tlie wild date palm and 
selling the liquor. TheEadigas tap both the wild date and the palmyra 
palms. Only a few of the Goundlas have taken to cultivation. 

Kaikadii (24,794): — A wandering tribe of basket-makers and thieves in 
Marathwara corresponding to the Yerkala in Telingana. The tribe is 
loosely organised and appears to have been recruited at times from other 
criminal tribes, such as the Bhamtas, Lamanis, etc. They are divided into 
3 sub-castes — Deocaui, Kainathi and Kothi. The caste has 5 exogamous 
divisions. A Kaikadi may marry his paternal aunt’s or maternal uncle’s 
daughter. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed, and brothers may marry 
sisters. Infant as well as adult marriage is allowed. Widow marriage and 
divorce are permitted. They eat fish, sheep and goats, deer, hares, fowls 
and pigs and drink liquor. The dead are either burnt or buried. 

Kalalf (238,769) : — A caste of distillers and liquor-sellers of Northern 
India found in large numbers in the State, especially in Telingana. The caste 
is divided into two sub-castes — Lad Kalals and Pardesi Kalals. The former 
seem to have emigrated from Gujarat. They have three sub-divisions — 
Surya Lad, Chhatri Lad and Kadi Lad, tlie members of which neither 
interdine nor intermarry. Marriage in the same section is forbidden. A 
second wife is permitted, if the first proves barren or sufiers from an 
incurable disease. Infant marriage is practised. Widow marriage and 
divorce are allowed. The members of the caste eat fowls and iish, deer, 
hare and sheep and drink spirituous and fermented liquors. Liquor-selling 
is their occupation, but many of them make their living by shop-keeping and 
money-lending. A few have taken to agriculture. They are orthodox 
Hindus and worship Mahadev and Bhavani. Brahmans are employed in 
religious and ceremonial occasions. The dead are either burnt or buried, 
aocording to the means of the family of the deceased* 

The Pardesi Kalals are supposed to have come from Northern India, 
They have six sab-castes— Sinhor, Purbha 37 av Gurer, Chansakha, Letaraya 
and Jaiswar. These do not interdine or intermarry. Each of the sub- 
castes is further divided into a number of sections, in point of marriage, 
these Kalals forbid a man to marry a woman who belongs to the same 
section as his or his mother’s. They practise infant as well as adult 
marriages. A man may marry two sisters- Widow marriage and divorce 
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are allowed* Kanojia Brahmans are employed for religious and ceremonial 
purposes. The dead are usaally buried. The Pardesi Kalai abstains from 
eating fowls. In other respects, his diet is the same as that of the Lad 
Kalal. The bulk of the caste make' a living by selling liquor. A few have 
taken to other pursuits, as shopkeeping, money-lending and agriGulture. 

Kammari,{4:lfl2S):--A Telugii black-smith caste, will be described 
under ' PanohaF. 

Kapu, {141,84.9 ): — The great land-holding and agTicultiirai caste of 
Telingana. Next to the Marathas, the Kapus are the most numerous 
in the State. They are divided into ten sub-castes, of which the 
Panoh Reddi (so called as it includes five endogamous groups, viz., 
Motati, Gudati, Paknati, Chittapu and Gone) alone appears to be indigenous 
to these Dominions. The Motati Kapus take the highest rank amongst 
the Kapus and are proud of their blood, since, as they aver, Raja Pratap 
Riidra and his descendants belonged to their caste. A hypergamous 
division, called the Motati Chowdhari, has lately been developed, consisting 
of rich landlords who claim to be descendants of old ruling chiefs and 
their nobles. The Motati Chowdharis receive the daughters of the Motati 
Kapus in marriage on payment of high bride-groom price but do not give 
them their own daughters in marriage. This liypergamous group is 
tending to become endogamous. 

Infant marriage is the rule, but adult marriage prevails among 
the Chowdharis. A bride-groom price, which is generally Rs. 116 but 
which varies with the pecuniary status of the parents of the bride, has 
to be paid. All Kapus, except the Motati, Paknati and Gone, allow a widow, 
to marry again, but such marriage is attended mostly by widows only. 
Divorce is permitted with the sanction of the Panchayat. An innocent 
woman, if divorced, claims alimony from her husband. In matters of 
religion, the Kapus are divided between Vaishnavites and Saivites. The 
former are under the influence of Sri Vaishnava Brahmans and the latter 
under the Aradhi Brahmans. Satanis officiate at the funerals of the for- 
mer and Jangams at those of the latter. Under the veneer of Hinduism, 
vestiges of primitive animism survive in the religion of the Kapus, and the 
masses pay more reverence to the animistic deities than to the great gods 
of the pantheon. The Kapus generally burn their dead, but in the cale of 
infants, unmarried persons and persons dying of small-pox or cholera, the 
dead bodies are buried. 

Eoli, (39,819): — A group of cultivators and fishermen of mixed descent, 
numerous in the Warangal and Aurangabad districts. The Kolis are 
divided into several endogamous sub-tribes but only two of these, viz. 
Malhar Koli and Mahadev Kole are to be found in these Dominions. The 
Malhar Kolis are also known as Panbharis or Chonbis, because they are 
employed as members of the halota and supply water to villagers. The 
Mahadev Kolis oall themselves Raj Kolis and are most numerous in the 
State. They are dark-complexioned and short of stature, but strong and 
muscular. They are divided into 24 exogamous septs, each of which is 
further sub-divided into a number of sections. A man may not marry 
outside the tribe or inside the sept to which he belongs. Marriage with 
the daughter of one’s maternal uncle is allowed. Infant as well as adult 
marriages are practised. The bride-price varies from Rs, 15 to Rs. 30. 
Widow marriage is permitted, but the widow should give up her children by 
her late husband to his family members. Divorce is also permitted with 
the sanction of the caste panchayat. Their tutelary deity is Mahadev. They 
pay reverence to Bhairoba of Sonari (Ahmadnagar), Devi of Tuljapur in 
the Osmanabad district and Khandoba of Jejuri (Poona). They pay 
homage to other minor gods and to the spirits of their ancestors. They 
have a strong belief in spirits and sorcery. Brahmans are employed on 
raligious and ceremonial occasions. The Kolis eat fowl, fish, mutton and 
venison and indulge in spirituous and fermented liquors. The dead are 
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buried in a lying posture, with the face upwards and the head pointing to 
the north. The Kolis have taken to agriculture, but they are less 
painstaking and less skilful in the management of crops than the Kunbis. 
■Many of them are village headmen holding service-land, while others work 
•as day-labourers. 

(288, 072): — A numerous caste of Telugu traders, shop-keepers 
and money-lenders, found throughout the Dominions. The Komatis are 
divided in this State into the following endogamous groups : — Yegna, Neti, 
Vidur, Arva, Gowriand Jain Komatis. The Yagnaor Vegna Komatis trace 
their original habitat to Veginadu which, in old times, comprised the terri- 
tory between the Krishna and the Godavari below the Eastern Ghats. The 
Neti Komatis wear a lingam on their persons and it is quite likely that the 
difference of creed has caused their separation from the main caste. The 
Vidur Komatis are supposed to be the illegitimate offspring of the Yagoa 
Komatis. The Arva Komatis are emigrants from Madras and are found 
mostly in Karimnagar. The Gowri Komatis are few in number and are 
probably emigrants from Madras and Mysore. The Jain Komati is a term 
wrongly applied to the Kambhoj and other Jains, owing to the similarity 
of their occupation to that of the Komati caste. The Komatis are divided 
into 102 exogamous sections, mostly of the tptemisric character, bearing 
the names of trees, plants or flowers. The Komatis forbid a man to marry 
a girl who belongs to the same gotra as himself. They observe an elabo- 
rate system of prohibited degrees. The practice of marrying one’s mater- 
nal uncle’s daughter is universally observed by the caste people. Infant 
marriage is the ox’der of the caste, A dowry is generally paid to the bride- 
groom, but if the bridegroom be a widower or advanced in age, a bride-price 
varying from Ks. 100 to Rs. 500 or more has to be paid. Widow -marriage 
and divorce are not allowed. The Komatis are orthodox Hindus and belong 
to the Vaishnava and Saiva sects. A few of them are Lingayats, The 
characteristic deities of the caste are Nagareshewar and Kanakamma- 
Brahmans are employed in the performance of their religious and cereoao- 
nial functions. They are vegetarians and abstain from liquors. On death 
bed, one is required to pei'form prayaschit or the ceremony of expiation and 
bestow gifts on Brahmans. The dead are burnt by the Vaishnava Koma- 
tis and buried by other Komatis. The dead-body of an unmarried person 
is carried suspended on a bamboo pole and buried without any ceremony. 

Kumhhar, (61, 882) : — The potters of the Marathwara country. The 
Kumbhars have several Kuls or exogamous sectidus identical with 
surnames, many of which are common Maratha names. A Kumbhar may 
marry his maternal uncle’s daughter and not his maternal or paternal aunt’s 
daughter. Both infant and adult marriages are practised. Widows are 
allowed to re-marry and divorce is also sanctioned. Except the Lingayat 
Kumbhars, all eat flesh and drink liquor. Social disputes are settled at 
meetings of the castemen, presided over by the headman. Breaches of 
caste-rules are punished by fines, which are generally spent on feeding and 
drinking. 

Kummara, (66, 826) The potter caste of Telingana. The caste has 
six endogamous divisions; (1) Shetti, or Telaga, or Penta Kummara, (2) 
Balija, or Lingayat Kummara, (8) Bendar Kummara, (4) Dandu Kummara 
(6) Maratha Kumbhar and (6) Rane Kumbhar. The Shetti Kummaras are 
found in the Telugu districts and form the bulk of the caste. The Lingayat 
Kummaras are scattered over the Gulbarga, Raichur and Bidar districts. 
These have not completely shaken off their old beliefs. Both Brahmans and 
Jangams are employed at their marriage. They have such divisions as 
Diskshawant and Silwant, but intermarriages between them and the 
Lingayats proper are not allowed. They make bricks and tiles. The 
Bendar Kummaras were originally Bendars, but they had to separate 
themselves from the main stock, owing to the profession of potters adopted 
by them. The Dandu Kummaras are supposed to have gained their name 
from the fact that their ancestors were attached as potters to the Imperial 
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forces dandn’ in Telugu means ‘ army’),. The Maratha Kiambhars speak 
Marathi and look like Kimbis {vide the preceding para) . The Rane Knmbhars 
were originally Rajputs. They seem to have taken to the potter’s ocotipa«' 
Mon from recent times only. They would appear to have Gomnienoed -with 
making images^ of men and animals, and latterly, pots. They are now esti- 
mated below Kumbhars socially. The sub-cast-es have territorial groups, 
each having its own exogamous sections. Some of the sections are 
totemistio.. A man cannot marry outside the sub-caste nor within the sec- 
tion to which he belongs. ■ He maymarry two sisters. He may also marry the 
daiighters of his maternal uncle and elder sistei% but not the daughters of 
his paternal and maternal aunts. The Telugu Kummaras marry their 
daughters as infants, but among the Maratha and Rane Kumbhars, girls 
are married either as infants or adults. The practice of dedicating girls 
to deities obtains in the caste, but the girls so dedicated live in their parents’ 
houses and inherit their fathers’ property in equal shares with the sons. 
Widow-marriage and divorce are permitted. Brahmans are employed as 
priests in marriages, and Jangams or Ayyawars in performing obsequies. 

The Kumbhars pay reverence to, the gods of the Hindu pantheon as \yell 
as to Animistic gods. To the latter are offered sacrifices of sheep, goats 
and fowls, the heads of these animals being given to Chakalas and Mangalas. 
Some times buffaloes are offered to the deiMes and are given away to the 
Malas and Madigas of the village. Kurbhan is the patron deity of the 
Rane Kumbhars, who, like other Hindus, make pilgrimages to Kasi. The 
Telugu and the Marathi Kummaras are flesh-eaters and indulge in spirituous 
and intoxicating liquors. The Rane Kumbhars abstain from fowls. The 
Balija Kummaras abstain from both flesh and liquor. The dead are usually 
buried. 

Kmihi, (34,824) A cultivating caste of Marathwara. The Knnbis are 
generally supposed to be the same as Marathas. The similarity of their 
social organization and support this view, and the fact that the 

devaks are largely totemistio suggest that they are of pre- Aryan origin. The 
Kunbis decide tlieir social disputes at meetings of the village castemen. 
As the social organization of the Kunbis is quite similar to that of the 
Marathas, no further description of this sub-group of the great Maratha 
community seems necessary. 

Kurma, (156,189) : — A Telugu caste of shepherds and blanket-weavers, 
numerous in the Telingana districts. The Kurmas have two main 
divisions, Hattikankans and Unoikankans, so called from the custom of 
their wearing cotton and wool wristlets, respectively, on their marriage 
occasions. There is a third sub-division known as the Ugads, who are 
inferior to the other two, and who make their living by begging from them. 
In the Kanareae districts there are two more divisions — Lingayat Eurbur and 
Beerlods. The latter, like the Ugads, subsist by begging from the other 
sub-castes. The Kurmas are broken up into a number af exogamous sec- 
tions, which are partly of the territorial and partly of the totemistio type. 
A man cannot marry outside his sub-caste or within the section to which 
he belongs. Also, he cannot marry the daughters of his maternal or 
paternal aunts. He can, however, marry the daughter of his maternal uncle 
or of his eider sister ; marriage is generally infant and a bride-price of 
Rs. 21 has to be given. The custom of dedicating girls to temples survives 
among some of the Kurmas. A widt>w is allowed to re-marry. She must 
avoid her late husband’s younger or elder brother. On re-marrying, she has 
to return the ornaments given to her by her first husband. Divorce is 
permitted with the sanction of the caste panchayat. Re-marriage of the 
divorced is allowed. By religion, the Kurmas are either Yaishnayites or 
Saivites. Some follow the Lingayat sect and abstain from flesh 'and liquor* 
The favourite deity of the Kurmas is Mallanna, to whom offerings of sheep 
and. goats are made. Beerappa, their Guru, is also honoured with the 
sacrifloe of sheep and goats. Beeriods and Ugads officiate as priests in the 
worship of these deities. The Animistic gods are also propitiated^ A man 
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the Kumimara caste is employed at the worship of these gods> . The 
Knrmas have a strong belief in ghosts and evil spirits and try to appease 
them with various offerings, Musaiman ■ pws are also duly reverenced 
•by them. They eat mutton, pork, fowl and venison and indulge in liquors. 
The dead are buried in lying posture with the head pointing to the south, 
but in the case of the Lingayat Eurmas-, the dead are buried in a sitting 
posture with the face turned to the north. 

Ziingaydt^ (687,589.),: — A sect of Saivites, who deny the sacerdotal 
.authority of the Brahmans and affect to reject all caste distinctions. , The 
Lingayats, also known as Virasaivas, Sivabhaktas and Sivaohars, derive 
their name from the Lin§am, the phallic emblem of Siva, which every one 
"of the community has to wear On the person, and the loss of which is 
equivalent to spiritual death. The Lingayats are very numerous in the 
districts of Gulbarga, Raichur and Bidar, from where they have spread all 
over the Dominions. They are mostly traders and agriculturists. The 
fundamental principle of their religion is the equality of all wearers of the 
lingam in the eyes of God, which suggests that their creed is tbe outcome 
of one of the numerous reformations that have been aimed in India against 
the supremacy and the doctrines of the Brahmans, whose exploitations of 
the lower castes has frequently led to the rise of new sects, essentially anti- 
Brahmanic in origin. Of the Brahmanic trinity, they acknowledge only 
Siva. They do not revere the Vedas, Originally they prohibited child- 
marriage, removed ail restrictions on widow-marriage, buried their dead and 
abolished the chief Hindu rites for the removal of carmonial impurity. But 
as their original enthusiasm spent itself, the element of caste again assert- 
ed, itself 'and in time evolved ritual and ceremonies, in which the influence 
of the rival Brahman aristocmey can be freely traced. Basava is supposed 
to have founded this sect in the latter half the twelfth century. The first 
disciples of Basava were called Pramada Ganas. They were from all 
castes and both sexes. Broadly speaking, the Lingayats may be divided 
into four groups. The first consists of the Jangams, who form the priests 
of the community. The second group comprises those who were the first 
converts to the creed and who, in course of time, closed their ranks to new 
comers. These are the Lingayats proper and form the bulk of the community. 
They are known as Linga Baiijas in Telingana, Lingawant Vanis in the 
Maratha districts and Virsaivas in the Kanarese districts. The later con- 
verts form the third group. They were chiefly recruited from occupational 
castes, such as Telis, Sunars, Koshtis and others. They have dissociated 
themselves from their parent castes and formed separate endogamoiis sub- 
castes of their own. The fourth group consist^ of converts from the lowest 
unclean classes, such as Mala and Madiga Jangams. The Jangams of the 
first group have four divisions ; 

(1) Mathpati, 

(2) Sthawara, 

(3) Ganachari, and 

(4) Madpati. 

The first is further sub-divided, into 

(1) Pata, 

(2) Ohara, and 

(8) Madwaya. 

The Pata Jangams lead a celibate life, claiming to have renounced the 
world and overcome passions. They live in and pass their days in 

•meditation and jprayers. The : Ohara also lead . celibate life, but they 
Wander from place to place and subsist on alms. These two are highly 
venerated by the Lingayats. The -Madwaya Jangams aiA householders and 
officiate as priests to the lower Jangams. On .eonfoimty to the require^ 
ments of an ascetic, they can become Pata or Ohara Jangams. - The 
Sthawara and Ganachari Janga.ms are • also hbuseholders, but while the 
former do not wander from village to village collecting aims, the latter do 
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SO. 'The Madapatis officiate at the funerals of the Lingayats. The Linga 
Balijas have three hypergamous divisions. ^^The^ occupational Lingayat 
groups, like the Lingayat Gowlis, Lingayat Telis, Lingayat Simpis, etc., who 
were ail recruited from the functional castes of the Hindu society, remain 
aloof from the parent castes and form endogamous divisions of their own. A 
man may not marry a girl of his own gotra, even though she belongs to a 
different hhagi or sub -sept. He may marry the daughter of his maternal 
uncle or paternal aunt. Two sisters may be married to the same man. 
Generally, one must marry within one’s own sub-caste, but Jangams can 
marry in all castes, even the Eadiga, Mangala and Kummara castes, 
provided the latter are Lingayats^ Polygamy is ^permitted to any extent 
theoretically. Infant marriage is practised. Wiubw marriage and divorce 
are allowed. A woman, who is widowed seven times, is regarded with 
extreme veneration by her sex and becomes the object of universal adora- 
tion among her community. The dead are buried in a sitting posture with 
the face pointing to the north. 

Lohar, (B0,908):“~The ironsmith caste of Marathwara. Their heredi- 
tary occupation is making and repairing agricultural implements. They 
form one of the Panehal castes. See Panchais. 

Madiga, (669,208); — The Telugu leather- workers and village menials. 
The Madigas have two main divisions: Kanara Madigas and Telugu 
Madigas, who neither intermarry nor interdine. Each of these is broken 
up into numerous sub -tribes, which vary greatly in different districts.. 
Some of the names, such as Dappu Madiga, Perike Madiga, etc., undoubted- 
ly refer to the professions the sub-castes have followed, while others, for 
example, Lambada Madiga, Koya Madiga, Bedar Madiga, etc., refer to the 
caste from which the sub-castes have been recruited. The Madiga sub-caste, 
found in large numbers in Telingana and in the Kanarese districts of Ma- 
rathwara, probably represents the original nucleus of the caste. These 
Madigas make their living by manufacturing sandals, leather ropes and 
buckets and other leather articles. A brief description of the more impor- 
tant sub -castes of the Madigas may not be out of place here. The Mashti 
Madigas are story-tellers and beggars and occasionally exhibit acrobatic 
feats before the public. The Sindhollu, Chindiwandlu or Bogam Madigas 
are the courtezans of the Madiga caste. They attend all Madiga ceremo- 
nies. The Ashadron or Sandewam are vagrant beggars, who earn a living by 
enacting plays based upon stories from the Maha-Bhagawatam. The Benga- 
li Madigas are a wandering class of jugglers and conjurers, who seem to 
have migrated from Bengal^ Though they appear to have no connection 
whatsoever with the local Madigas, yet, as they occupy the lowest position in 
the Hindu society, they have come to be enrolled among the Madigas. The 
Bindaias discharge the functions of priests to the Madiga caste and perform 
their religious rites. They profess to be possessed and foretell events and 
exorcise ghosts. The Dappu Madigas seem to be identical with the Lam- 
bada Madigas, and are attached to each Lambada tanda (camp). They act 
as musicians to the Lambadas, playing, at their religious ceremonies, on the 
dappUf a sort of drum. The Kallu-Kundalwad (the toddy-potwallas) are 
engaged as carriers of earthen pots filled with Sendhi (the juice of the 
wild date-palm) to the market. This occupation has degraded them and 
no pure Madiga will eat or marry with them. The Dasari Madigas are 
spiritual advisers to those Madigas who profess to belong to the Vaishnava 
soot. They occupy the highest social level among the various sub-castes 
and stand in hypergamous relation to their disciples, and abstain from 
beef. In the same way, the Jangam Madigas claim a high sociar position 
among the Madiga sub-castes and minister to the spiritual needs of the 
Saiva Madigas. They also abstain from beef and do not interdine with 
members of other subucastes. 

The exogamous sections of the caste are mostly of the territorial type, 
only a few being totemistic. A Madiga caimot marry outside the sub-caste 
nor inside the section to which he belongs. He may marry the daughter of 
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his elder sister or maternal nnole and paternal aunt. Two sisters may also 
be married to the same man^ Members of other castes are received* into 
the Madiga caste. A betel leaf is out on the tongue of .the novice, who has 
to give a feast to the Madigas in the neigbourhood, eat with the new 
associates and remove their dishes. The hut in which this ceremony takes 
place is burnt at the close of the feasting. The Madigas practise both 
infant and adult marriage^ but the former mode is considered the more res- 
f)eotab!e; girls are also dedicated to their tutelary deities. These girls, known 
as logins, become prostitutes, but their children are admitted to the full 
privileges enjoyed by the ordinary members of the caste. Polygamy is 
allowed. The second wife is usually a widow or a divorced woman. 

The Madigas have no scruples about their diet. They eat beef, horse- 
flesh, pork, fowls, mutton and the flesh of animals, which have died a natural 
death. The' bear is held in special respect. No Madiga will injure or kill 
the animal. A bride-price varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 is paid to the 
parents of the girl. The Madigas are more Animistic than Hindu in their 
beliefs. Their tribal deity is Matangi. They worship other village deities 
and Hanuman and Mahadev as well. The dead are usually buried, except 
in the case of women in pregnancy, and lepers. 

Maliati '(494,816): — A caste of village menials and watchmen in Marath- 
wara, corresponding to the Mala of Telingana. The Mahars are divided in- 
to several sub-castes, the members of which neither interdine nor intermarry. 
In the Aurangabad division, ■ the chief sub-castes are : Somas, Andh- 
wans and Tell wans. The Somas claim the highest position in the caste. 
They regard the pig with reverence, neither kill it nor eat its flesh. The 
Andhawans are supposed to have come from Berar and their name sug- ' 
gests a connection %vith Andhs. They hold the tiger in great' reverence. 
The affinities of the Tiiwans cannot be traced. In the Adiiabad district, 
two sub- castes exist: Mahar Winker or Bamanya Mahars, who are weavers 
by profession, and Ladwan Mahars supposed to be immigrants from ‘Laf 
or (Siijarat, The Mahar Jangams, an of-shoot of the Mahar Winkers, pro- 
fess Lingayatism and act as money-lenders and bankers to the Raja Gond* 
Besides the three sub-castes mentioned above, there are several others. 
The section names of the caste are not totemistic, but are either territorial 
or refer to some act on the part of their founders. Among all the sub- 
castes, the law of exogamy is strictly observed. A man may marry the 
daughter of his maternal uncle or paternal aunt. Two brothers may marry 
two sisters. Infant marriage is the general rule. A bride-price of Rs. 11 
has to be paid to the parents of the girl. The practice of dedicating girls 
to deities prevails in the caste. Widow re-marriage is allowed, but the 
widow has to give up her children by her first husband. The religion , of 
the Mahars may be- said to be in a transition stage from primitive Animism 
to Hinduism. Their principal deity is Mariamma (the goddess ^ of cholera), 
to whom fowls, sheep and buffaloes are offered OU; festive occasions. ^ They 
worship Mahadev under the guidance of Mahar Jangams, and also Tithoba. 
Some of them belong to the^ Manbhav sect and ' a few are the followers 
of Kabir. The Mahars have a ■ strong , belief / in witch-craft and ' sorcery. 
Just like: the Madiga, the" Mahar has no soruples about his diet. The dead 
are usually buried. ' 

Mala, ' (875,' 748):— Village watchmen . and menials in Telingana, akin 
to the Mahars of ■ Marathwara. ' The ^ community has numerous endoga- 
nious groups. , The exogamous groups are either of the territorial^ or totem* 
istic type,: : Mala - Jangams and , Mala Dasaris take girls in marriage from 
other Mala castes, but do not- give their own daughters in marriage - to mem- 
bers of other Mala caste. A man must marry within his sub-caste. He csan 
marry two sisters, but two brothers cannot marry two sisters. One can mar* 
ry the daughter of one’s maternal uncle, paternal aunt or elder , sister. Out- 
siders are admitted into the caste. The. tongue of the novice is burnt with a 
burning nim twig, or a hot piece of gold or silver. A goat is sacrifice on the 
ocoasion and a feast given to the members of the caste# The hut, in which 
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these oereraonials a, re gone through, is bui-nt after the close of the dinner* 
Both infant and adult marriages are practised. The bride receives a present 
from the bridogrooni, laiown as avali and amounting to Es. 4 or Es. 6 . The 
custom of dedicating boys and girls to deities prevails. Widow re-iiianiage is 
allowed. Tim or bride-price, ranging from Es. 5 to Rs. 50, is paid to the par- 
ents of the widow by the bridegroom. Divorce is allowed and the divorced 
woman can re-marry. The Malas are, in reality, Animistic in their creed and 
prefer the worship of the deities of nature and diseases to the gods of the 
Hindu pantheon. Like the Mahar and Madiga, the Mala eats all sorts of 
flesh. The Malas are village watchmen, labourers and grooms. They are 
the chief free labourers {hcgars) of the land. They form part of the village 
haluta jmil are paid in kind for the duties discharged. Some of them weave 
coarse cotton cloth. 

Mali, (85, 476): — A class of fruit and vegetable growers, gardeners 
and cultivators, found in large numbers in Marathwara, especially in the dis- 
tricts of Aurangabad and Parbhani. It is said that the Emperor Muham- 
mad Toglak caused several Malis to come from Delhi to his new capital, 
Daulatabad, in order to beautify the place with well laid-out gardens. The 
foreign origin of the Malis would seem to be indicated by their features and 
customs? which are quite distinct from those of the local Kunbis. The Malis 
are divided into 13 endogamous groups, based mostly upon the nature of 
the crop they generally cnltivatie, e. Phul Mali (growers of flowers), Jare 
Mali (growers of cumin seed^, Halde Mali (growers of turmeric), etc. The 
Phul Malis hold the highest rank in the communit 3 /. The exogamous sec- 
tions of the caste consist of family names, and are the same as those of the 
Maratha Kunbis- A man may not marry a women of his own section. He 
may not marry the daughter of his sister, or of his maternal or paternal aunL 
He can marry two sisters. Two brothers may also marry two sisters, but 
the elder brother must marry the elder sister, and the younger brother, the 
younger sister. Infant marriage is practised generally. Bride-price, 
amounting sometime to as much as Rs. 40, is paid to the bride’s parents. 
Girls are sometimes dedicated to their tutelary deity, Khandoba. Widow 
marriage is allowed with the permission of the caste panchayat. Divorce 
cannot be given efleot to without the express permission of the leading 
members of the community. If the husband has just cause of complaint 
against his wife, he is entitled to recover from her a part of the marriage 
expenses ; bufc if he neglects or ill-treats his wife, he is compelled by the 
panchayat to give her alimony for six months. A deed of divorce, embodying 
these conditions, is executed and attested by the headman and other mem- 
bers of the caste-council. Divorced women are allowed to re-marry. The 
Malis observe all the Hindu festivals and feasts and employ Brahmans as 
priests in their religious service. They eat mutton, fowls and all kinds of 
fish. They indulge occasionally in strong drink. The dead are generally 
burnt. Only the very poor among them and persons dying of cholera or 
small-pox are buried. 

Mang, (330,^ 840): — A low caste of basket and rope-makers, village 
menials and musicians of Marathwara corresponding to the Madiga of Telin- 
gana. The caste is divided into 8 endogamous divisions— Khakare, Telangi 
Mangs, Pendhari or Mang Garodi, Dhale, Dasari, Bavis, Bedar and Holeri. 
Members of the first four sub-castes interdine and form the upper strata of 
.the caste. The exogamous sections of the caste are numerous. The tiger is 
held in reverence, which indicates that the animal may be the totem of the 
caste. Marriage in one’s own section is avoided, as also maiTiage between 
first cpusins. Infant marriage is held to be more respectable than, adult 
maiTiage. The religion of the caste is Animism, with a veneer of Hinduism^ 
The goddesses of cholera and small-pox, Hagisa' (a Musalman Pir) and 
male and female ancestors are the prominent figures in their worship. - The 
Hinclu gods, Maruti, Bhavani and Mahadev, are also worshipped. The Mangs 
occupy the lowest grade in the Hindu caste system. They eat the flesh of 
^11 animals and carrion as well The dead are burnt with hel leaf (Oegle 
Marmclos) in tbe mouth. Jangams perform the rites of purification. 
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Mangala, (lOSjYSS) : The .barber caste of Telingana. The Mangaias 
are divided into 5 sub-castes, Konda or Sajjan Mangala, Sri Mangala, Raddi 
Mangala, Maratha Warik and Lingayat Warik. Only the first three sub- 
castes represent the barber class of Telingana. The Maratha Wariks closely 
resemble the Maratha Kunbis and may be regarded as a functional group 
formed out of^.the Kunbi caste. Lingayat Wariks are chiefly found in 
Kanarese districts. They claim to be descended from Udupati Anna, who 
used to shave Basava and was one of his favourite disciples. The Mangala 
caste is divided into several exogamous sections. The usual rule of exoga- 
my, that a man should not marry outside his sub-caste nor within his section, 
prevails. A man can marry his wife’s younger sister and his maternal 
uncle’s daughter but not his first cousin. Infant marriage is in genera! 
vogue. Widow-remarriage and divorce are allowed. The religion of the 
Mangaias differs very little from that of the Kapus, or other Telugu castes. 
The village deities, like Pochamma, Bllamma, etc, are propitiated- with 
offerings of fowls and sheep, while the gods of the Hindu pantheon are 
revered and worshipped also. They eat mutton, pork, fowls and fish and 
indulge freely in spirituous liquors. Barbers are generally engaged as 
musicians and torch-bearers. They act as village chirurgeons and prescribe 
for small complaints. The barber woman plays an important part as a 
midwife and nurse. The dead are either buried or burnt in a lying posture 
with the head to the north and face to the east. Either Satanis or Jan- 
gams are called in at the funeral ceremony. 

Maratha, (1,407,200) i—The chief fighting, land-owning and caltivating- 
caste of Marathwara. It is the most numerous caste in the State and 
forms over 11 per cent of the total population and 19 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Marathwara. The term Maratha is derived from Rattas, a tribe 
which held political supremacy in the Deccan from the remotest time. 
The Rattas called themselves Maha Rattas or great Rattas. The countiy 
in which they lived came to be called Maharattha, the Sanskrit of which is 
Maharashtra. The Marathas claim to be of Rajput descent. The similari- 
ty of their surnames, such as Ahirrao, Chalke, Kadam, Lad, Shisode, 
Yadava, etc., the custom of prohibiting widow marriage and of wearing the 
sacred thread, the part played by the barber (Nahvi) in the settlement of 
marriages seem to indicate some admixture at least of Rajput blood. 
Historical evidence shows that marriage connections were formed in the 
past between the ruling Maratha families and the royal Rajput houses. 
The mother of the illustrious Sidharaj Jaysing of Anhiswada was the daugh- 
ter of a Goa Kadamb, Lukaji Jadhav, the maternal grand-father of Shivaji, 
was a lenial descendant of Ramdev Yadav of Devgiri. On the other hand, 
the custom of worshipping Dcvaks or marriage guardians at the time of 
marriage, which still obtains among the Marathas, suggests an aboriginal 
origin to the main stock of the tribe. This custom prevails among almost 
all the lower castes in the Deccan. It, would appear that the Maratha race 
was formed by the fusion of two great tribes represented, at the present 
day, by the Maratha proper and the Kunbi. The assal (pure) Maratha is 
very particular in marrying his children into an assal or pure family, but 
instances are not wanting of poor assal Maratha families marrying into 
rich Kunbi families and vice vei'sa^ The Marathas have 95 or sections, 
each section or group of sections having a separate devah. Marriages are 
prohibited between families having the same devak Marriage with a 
father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage 
with a maternal uncle’s daughter is permitted. Infant as well as adult 
marriage is practised. The re-marriage of widows is not allowed, nor 
divorce permitted among the high class Marathas, but the Kunbis allow 
these practices. The favourite deities of the Marathas are Siva and his 
consort, Parvati. They worship Siva in his various forms as Khandoba, 
Bhairav, etc,, and Parvati in her aspects as Bhavani, Durga, Jogai, etc. 
Their priests are Deshastha, Chitpavan or Karhada Brahmans. They eat 
fish and goats, sheep and fowls and drink liquor. They burn the dead. 

Manvadi, (46,489):— A territorial name, meaning a native of Marwar. 
It is applied to the commercial classes that come from that part of Northern 
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Iniiia. The Marwadis are found mostly in the City and in the districts of 
Aurangabad, BMr, Parbhani and Gulbarga. They work as milhowners, 
bankers, brokers, money-lenders, grain and eloth-dealers and shop-keepers.- 
Many of these return home in their old age to pass the remainder of their 
days in peace. The Marwadi Banias inolode : 

(1) Mesri or Mahesri, 

(2) Agarwal, 

3) Oswal, 

(4) Porwal, 

(5) Shrawak, 

and several other sub -castes . 

The Mahesri Marwadis trace their descent from the Bajputs of the 
Chanehan, Panwar and Saiunki clans and are divided into 72 exogamous 
sections or Khamps, sub-divided into 989 sub-sections or naJchas. Girls 
are married both as infants and as adults. It is not unusual for girls to 
be married to boys younger than themselves. Bride-price has to be paid, 
which, in some instances, amounts to as much as Rs. 15,000. The majority 
of the Mahesris are Vaishnavas of the Vallabhacharya or Ramanand sect, 
A few belong to the Digamber sect of Jains. The sectarian differences, 
however, are no bar to intermarriages. The girl after marriage is admit- 
ted to the sect of her husband. 

The Agarwals take their name from Raja Agarsen, a reputed descendant 
of Raja Dhanpal, the original ancestor of the sub-caste. They are divided 
into 18 gotras. The snake is held in great honour. Both infant and adult 
marriages are in vogue. Like the Mahesri, they are either Vaishnavas or 
Jains of the Digamber sect. 

The Oswals like the Mahesris claim a Rajput descent. The bulk of the 
community follow the tenets of the Svetambar sect of Jains. Both infant 
and adult marriages are practised. 

The Porwals are said bo be Rajputs of Pal, in Gujarat, converted to 
Jainism some 700 years age. They also, like the above three sub-castes, 
are money-lenders and bankers. The Shrawaks are also Jain traders. 

il/wnwwr,^(183,356): — A widely-diffused Telugu cultivating caste. The 
oornmunity forms one endogamous group, with one ‘ Pasnur ’. Mar- 

riages depend on exogamous sections based upon family names. A few 
of the sections are totemistio, while others are either territorial or epony- 
mous. The Munnurs form a hypergamous group with the Tota Balijas. A 
man may not marry any of his first cousins, except the daughter of his 
maternal uncle. He may maiTy two sisters, provided the eider is married 
first. Infant marriage is generally practised. A bride-price of Es 16 is 
pa, id to the parents of the bride. Divorce and widow-remarriage are recog- 
nised. The Munnurs belong to either the Saiva or the Vaishnava sect, in 
their religious ceremonies, Smarta Brahmans serve them as priests. At 
funeral ceremonies, Satanis are engaged by the Vaishnavas and Jangams by 
the Saivas. The popular deities, Pochamma, Maisamma, etc. are duly 
appeased with animal offerings. They eat pork, fowls, mutton and fish of 
all varieties, and indulge freely in spirituous and fermented liquors. The 
dead are, as a rule, burnt in a lying posture with the head to the south. 
Bodies of persons, who die unmarried, are buried. 

Mutrasi, (287, 662):~A tribe of cultivators, hunters, beggars, and village 
watchmen, found all over Telingana. There are numerous sub-divisions of 
the tribe, such as the Parikiti Besta, Jathi Kartha, Dewar Wandlu, etc. 
The tribe is divided into several sections, almost all of which are of* the 
totemistic type, only a few being tenitoriaL Marriage is generally infant. 
The evil practice of dedicating girls to deities prevails. The religion of the 
Mutrasis varies with the locality they live in. Thus, in the Adilabad dis- 
trict, they worship Bhimdeva, the Animistic deity of the Gonds. In other 
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districts, primitive Animism predominates among the -.lower olaspes of the 
oommniiity, while the upper classes are Hindnised and divided into 
Vaishnavas and Saivas. ^ Brahmans are engaged in religions and ceremonial 
observances, and Satanis or Jangams are employed for the perfornianoe of 
funeral rites. The dead are nsiiaily cremated in a lying posture with the 
head to the south. 

PafwhalSf (55,975): A caste which comprises the five artisan classes 
of the ironsmith, the brass-smith, the gold — and silver-smith, the carpenter 
and stone-mason. ^ This name was returned by the caste mostly in Marath- 
wara only. la Telingana, the component castes returned their individual 
caste names. The Panchals taboo the fruit of the PhaMs tree (Jack). 
The endogamoiis divisions of the Panchals differ indifferent localities. In the 
Karnatic districts, they have four sob-divisions known as Panohanan, Pat- 
karijVidur and SMI want, the last being decendants of converts to Lingayatism. 
In Telingana they are divided into four sub-castes bearing the names, 
Panohdayis® Baiti Panchdayis, Balija Panohdayis, Chontikulam. The 
exogamous system of the Panchals is of the eponymous type and consists 
of five gotraSt each divided into 25 sub-divisions. The Panchals practise 
infant marriage. Widows are not allowed to re-marry, nor is divorce per- 
mitted. The favourite object of worship of the Panchals is the goddess 
Kalika, to whom sheep, goats, fowls and wine are offered. Most of them 
are Shakti worshippers. A few are either Saivas or Vaishnavas and a few 
more, Lingayats. They invest their sons with the sacred thread when 8 
years old. The Panchals eat the flesh of goats, sheep and fowls and drink 
spirituous liquors. Some of them, however, maintain a high standard of 
ceremonial purity and taboo meat and liquor. However, none of the Hindu 
castes, not even the lowest one, eat food from their hands. The dead are 
burnt, only the bodies of boys not invested with the sacred thread and of 
unmarried girls are buried. 

Perka, (35,624): — A caste of giMn and salt-carriers, cattle-dealers, 
gunny -bag weavers and merchants, confined mainly to Telingana. The 
word perike means a gunny-bag. The Perkas have no endogamous divi- 
sions but have 101 gotras or exogamous sections. A man can marry two 
sisters, but two brothers cannot many two sisters. Infant marriage is the 
rule of. the caste. The father of the bride-groom presents a turban and 
Rs. 5 to the bride’s father. Widow-remarriage is not allowed, but divorce 
is permitted. Almost all the gods of the Hindu pantheon are worshipped 
by them, but their special deitiesare Mallanna and Vee.amallu. The ganny- 
bag is regarded with special reverence and worshipped in marriages and at 
the Divaii festival. They eat the flesh of sheep, goats, wild pigs, fowls and 
fish and indulge in strong drink. The original occupation of the caste is 
that of making ropes and guony-bags.^ At the present day, they have taken 
to trade and deal in cows and bulloojfs. Some of them are cultivators and 
deal in forest wood. Married persons, after death, are burnt and the bodies 
of the unmaiTied, buried. 

Rajput, (57,032): — A cultivating and military caste from Upper India, 
found in larger numbers in Marathwara than in Telingana. The Rajputs 
are divided into two endogamous divisions, Suryavanshi (Solar) and 
Ghandravanshi (Lunar), the members of which do not interdine nor inter- 
marry. They are further divided into a number of exogamous sections. A 
man may not marry a woman who belongs to the same section as that of 
his father or mother. He can marry two sisters, provided he marries the 
eider first. Both infant and adult marrkges are practised. The re- marriage 
of widows is strictly prohibited and divorce likewise forbidden. The Rajputs 
worship the divinities of the Hindu pantheon, special reverence being shown 
to Diirga and Mahalakshmi. If an epidemic of cholera or small-pox breaks 
out in a family, offerings of goats are madeto Sitaia or Mariai. The Rajputs 
eat the flesh of the goat, deer, hare, jdgeon and quail. Fish is also taken. 
Wine is supposed to be forbidden The dead arj burnt but children dying 
before completing the third year of their age are buried- 
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Sale^ (279^070) The great weaving caste among the Telugus, the 
corresponding - caste in Marathwara being that of the Dewang or Eoshti. 
Th.e Sales in the State are divided into 12 sub-castes^ which represent the 
different classes of the Hindu society which make up this functional group. 
The Sukla Sales claim to be superior in - rank to ■ other sub-castes. The 
exogamoiis sections of these sub-castes support the view of the mixed 
character of' their origin. Infant marriage is the order of the caste. A man 
cannot marry a woman of his own section. He cannot also marry his 
maternal aunt’s daughter. Ter a or the bride-price varies from, Rs. 20 to 
Bs« SO. A widow may marry again, bat not any relative of her late hus- 
band, 'nor any one belonging to his, section. A bachelor may not marry a 
widow. Divorce is permitted with the sanction of the caste panohayat. 
The Sales worship all Hindu, divinities, special honour being shown to 
Shankar (Siva) whom, they regard as their eponymous ancestor. Among 
minor gods, Khandoba, Bhairoba, Mallanna and Sitala are worshipped with 
■•o,fferings of goats. They eat fish, iowl and mutton and indulge in strong 
'diink; They burn their, dead, except those under five years of age. 

Satanic (39,7S3) A TelugCi caste of temple servants, supposed to have 
come intp existence in the time of the great Vaishnava reformer Sri Rama- 
niijaoharya (1100 A.D). , The Mahbubnagar Satanis have a tradition that 
their ancestors' came into the district nearly 300 years ago and settled at 
Keshavapattan. The wo.rd ' Satani’.is a corrupt form of Sattadavan^ which 
literally means, one w^ho' does not wear (the sacred 'thread and tuft of hair). 
For temple services, Ramanuja classed Yaishnavites into Saitinavan and 
Sattadavan groups. The, principal endogamous sub-divisions of this caste are : 
(1) Ekakshari, (2) Chaturakshari, (3) Ahstakshari and • (4) Kulasekhara. 
The first two sections make umbrellas, flower garlands, etc., and are also 
priests to the Balija and other castes of the Vaishnava sect, while- the 
members of the other two have taken to temple service. The Kula^ek- 
haras, who wear the sacred' thread, claim to be the descendants, of the 
Vaishnava saint, Kulasekhara Alwar, formerly a - king of the Kerala country. 
In their social and religious customs, all the sub-divisions closely imitate 
the Tengalai Vaishnava Brahmans. The marriage of girls after puberty 
and the re^marriage of widows are strictly prohibited. The Satanis attach 
no importance to the Sanskrit Vedas, or to the ritual sanctioned therein, 
but revere the' sacred hymns of the twelve Vaishnava Saints or Alwars, 
called Nalayira Prabandham (book of the 4,000 songs), which is in Tamil. 
Prom this their ptirohits recite verses during marriages and other ceremo- 
nies. The consumption of animal food and liquor, though not sanctioned 
by their religious works, seems to be common. , The dead are generally 
cremated. 

Stmar^ (99,065): — The gold-smith caste found scattered all over the 
Dominions. The S,unars are divided into six sub-castes — Vaisya, Panchal, 
Lad,"Ma'lvi, Ahir and Kadu,. the 'members of which neither intermarry nor 
interdine. ' The Vaisya 'sub-caste claims to be superior to the rest, as the 
members wear 'the sacred thread, prohibit widow-remarriage and abstain 
. from eating 'flesh and driEking.liquor. , The „PanchalB have, been - already 
described (mcle Panchal)* ., The Lad Sunars, originally from Gujarat, claim to 
be Kshatriyas, and trace their descent to the lunar king Santanu. The Malvi 
■ Sunars take, their name from Malwa, their original habitat, and aver, that 
they were originally Brahmans and were degraded .for adopting the gold- 
smith profession. The,. Ahir 'Sunars.' are no doubt formed from the Ahir 
caste. The Kadus are said .to .be , illegitimate descendants, of the Sunars. 
The character of the exogamous sub-divisions of Sunars 'differs in . different 
sub-castes. The Vaisyas and the;: Panohals recognise the Brahmanical 
system of gotms and forbid a man to marry a girl belonging to the same 
gotra as that of his own. The section names of the Lads and the Malvis 
are mostly of the territorial type. Marriage is prohibited within a section, 
with one's sister's daughter or with any of the first cousins.' Excepting the 
Ahir Sunars, the other sub-castes practise infant marriage only. Widow- 
re-mamage is allowed by all the sub-castes, excepting the Vaishya Sunar. 
Kali, in her various forms, is specially revered by all the sub-castes* The 
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Taisliya Sonars worship Gopak Krishna also, while the Lad Sonars regard 
Jwalani'akhi as their tutelary deity. The Sunars, with the exception of the 
Vaishya^ and Panohal sub-castes, the members of whioH wear the sacred 
thread,' indulge in wine and eat fish and fowl and' the flesh of sheep and 
goats, hare and deer. The dead are usually cremated* 

Sutar^ (78,94f) : — A Maratha caste of carpenters* TJie Sutars have 
three sub-castes, Ahir, Maratha and! Pardeshi- For a description of 
their manners and customs vide para headed ‘PanchaF. 

Telaga^ (462,188): — A caste of traders, cultivators and domestic 
servants numerous in ' Telingana. The Telagas . comprise the' following 
groups, apanged in accordance with their social grades: — (1) Raoha Telaga, 
(2) Hajari Telaga, (8) Bobbili Telaga, (4). Telaga Ghetti, (6) Teiaga Tota 
Balija, (6) Chaika Telaga^ (7) Chambii Telaga, (8) Sevak Munnur? (9) Ease 
Telaga, (10) Teiaga Uppara, (11) Mu nnur Telaga, (12) Mutrasi Teiaga, (IB) 
Saoaiwad and (14) Sadaiwad. 

The Racha Telagas are numerous in the Nalgonda district. They are 
said to be the descendants of those who served the Telugu sovereigns on 
military tenure, or as personal attendants. They observe goslia (seclusion) 
among their women. They take girls in marriage from other Telaga siib- 
qastes, but do not give their own maidens in return. Sentiment against 
widow-remarriage is growing hig^ among them. The Hajari, Bobbili Tei- 
agas and the Teiaga Ohettisaiso'olaim a similar descent. The Chaika Tel- 
agas were originally cultivators of dry land (ohalka= dryland) and the Tota 
Baiijas, gardeners. The Chambn, Sevak and Ease Telagas did service of a 
menial order to the Teiaga Zamindars. The Munnur and Mutrasi Telagas 
are recruited from the respective Telugu castes. The Sadaiwad Telagas follow 
the occupation of weaving (tape) and appear, on this ground, to have 

been degraded from the main caste. The Sanaiwads are so called because 
they play on the 8an%i, a sort of musical pipe. Both infant and adult 
marriages are practised. • Divorce is permitted by those sub-castes which 
permit widow-remarriage. Besides the Hindu gods, Bana Devi and Mais- 
amma are worshipped. Brahmans are employed for religious and ceremo- 
nial purposes. For performing funeral ceremonies, either Satanis or Jan- 
gams are engaged. They eat mutton, pork, fish and fowls and drink liquor.. 
The dead are either buried or cremated. 

Mi(44,161): — The oil-presser caste of Marathwara corresponding to> 
the Qandla of Telingana. The Tells have three sub-divisions :—(l; Tilwan 
Telis, (2) Lad Telis and (3) Mirje or Lingayat Telis* 

The Tilwan Telis are the most numerous. Lad Tells seem to have come' 
originally from Gujarat. The sub-castes neither intermarry nor interdine. 
The sub-castes are divided into several sections. No member of the caste 
can many within the section or outside the sub-caste to which he belongs. 
Marriage with the daughter of a paternal or maternal aunt is prohibited, but 
the daughter of a maternal uncle can be married. Widow-marriage is per- 
mitted and divorce is recognised. The Telis worship piadu gods, special 
devotion being paid to Mahadev- Deshastha Brahmans are engaged for 
religious and ceremonial purposes. The. Lingayat Telis, however, employ 
Jaogams for such purposes. The Lingayat Telis are vegetarians, while the 
other Telis are meat-eaters and indulge in liquor also. The Lingayat Telis 
bury their dead in a sitting posture with the face turned towards the north. 
The other sub-oastes generally cremate their dead bodies. 

f/|?|jaw,(74,186):— A Telugu caste of earth-workers. The name Uppara 
literally means salt-workers (in Telugu upjM means salt). Now that th€N 
manufacture of salt from salt-earth is prohibited, these people have taken 
to earth-work and day labour. Some of them also deal in images of Hindu 
gods made of earth and lime. The internal structure of the caste is very 
complicated. The Telugu Dpparas have two chief endogamous divisions ; 
(1) Matti Uppara and (2) Telaga Uppara- 
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la tlie Kanarese districts the caste is divided into four sub -castes, viz ; 
(1) IJppar, (2) Eatanewara, (3) Lingayat IJppar and (4) Kadai Uppar. 

In Marathwara the caste is divided into three endogamous divisionSj^ 
viz ; (1) Gawandi, (2) Wad and (3) Sagar or Kamathi. 

Marriage within the section is forbidden. A man may marry. two sisters. 
He may also marry the daughters of his maternal uncles paternal ^aunt and 
elder sister. Infant marriage is generally in vogue. A widow is allowed 
to marry* but not her deceased husband’s brother. At such .a marriagej^ a 
man of the Golla Dasari caste ties the pusti round the widow’s neck. Di- 
vorce is permitted and the divorced women can marry again. The Upparas 
worship the Hindu gods and the village deities like Poohamma and Ellamma. 
The latter are appeased with offerings of meat. Brahmans are employed 
in marriges and on ceremonial occasions- Satanis or Dasaris attend at the 
funeral ceremonies. The members of the caste eat the fiesh of sheep, deer, 
hare, pigs, fowl and fish, and drink spirituous and fermented liquors. The 
•dead are usually burnt, but Occasionally buried. 

Fetowa, (36, 456): — A land-holding and oultivatingTelugu caste. Tradi- 
tion says that the Velamas were a race of Elhastriyas, who ruled over the 
country to the north of the Nerbuda river. Being vanquished by a mightier 
people and expelled from their possessions, seventy seven of them crossed 
the river and winded their way to Warapgal. Their fine physique and 
commanding features attracted the attention of the then Eajaof Warangal, 
Baja Pratapa Budra, who at once conferred on them the command of 77 
forts in his Kingdom. Originally soldiers by profession, the Velamas have 
now come to be mainly agriculturists and traders. Some of them are rich 
^jamindars in the State* The Velamas are divided in to many sub-castes, such 
as the Baoha, Tarkasati, Sikhamani, Bko, Gune, Naik, etc-, Velamas. The 
*first three are, however, one and the same sub-caste under different local 
names. The Eacha Velamas are a highly respectable class. Their females 
observe the gosha. Widow marriage and divorce are not permitted. They 
are hypergamous to the Bko Velamas, whose daughters they take in mar- 
riage* but to whom they do not give their own daughters in marriage. 
The leading Velama Zamindars belong to this sub-caste. The Eko Velamas 
deal in cotton, from which they derive their name. The Gune Velamas are 
weavers and dyers and take their name from the large pots into which the 
cotton to be dyed is dipped. The Naik Velamas are still primitive in their 
habits and make their living by hunting and snaring small game. The 
Velamas are said to have 77 exogamous gotras. Both infant and adult 
marriages are practised. Except among the Naik Velamas* widow-marriage 
is not permitted, nor is divorce allowed. The Velamas are either Vaish- 
navas or Saivas. Their patron deity is Narasimha, worshipped at the 
commencement of the marriage ceremony. Minor deities also receive due 
homage* Brahmans are employed for religious and ceremonial purposes. 
The ^ult dead are burnt, while those dying before the age of ten or dying 
of small-pox and cholera are buried. 

Wadiar, (107, 668): — ^A wandering tribe of navvies and earth workers, 
found all over the State. The caste is divided into 8 suh-oastes. The 
Chilka or Kasi Waddar claims to be of the highest rank, following the 
profession of an agriculturist. Members of this sub-caste consider it 
derogatory to make mill-stones or dig earth. The Kunda and Bandi 
Waddars are stone quarriers. They also make and sell mill stones. The 
Lagolla Waddars are so called because they wear lagus or short trousers. 
They work in mud and .build walla Their huts, however, are made of 
grass and carried from place to place on donkeys. The Godandla Waddars 
are so called because they dig earth with an implement called GodaK. 
The Matti Waddars are diggers and earth workers. They sink wells and 
dig tanks. They are reported to be pick-pockets. The members of these 
sub-mstes interdine but do not intermarry. The Waddars have got 72 
exogamous sections and observe a very complicated system of exogamyo 
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and adult marriage are recognised by the caste. If an un- 
married girl becomes pregnant, hei* lover is required to pay a fine ranging 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 600 and to maiTy her. The marriage ceremony usually 
takes place on a Saturday after sunset. A widow may marry again, but 
not her deceased husband’s brother. Divorce is permitted with the sanc- 
tion of the caste panchayat. The Waddars profess to be Hindus and 
worship Hindu gods- Their favourite and patron deity is Gorappa, -wor- 
shipped with offerings of goats and sweetmeats. The Waddars eat pork, 
fowl, poroiipine, field rats and carrion, and indulge in ganja, opium and 
liquors. Married females wear pewter bracelets on the right and glass 
bangles on the left arm. No head ornaments are worn. They wear a pecu- 
liar nose-ring. The wearing of bodices by womeif or of shoes by men 
is strictly forbidden on pain of social disgrace. The dead are buried with 
face downwards and head towards the south. 

Wanjari, (40,065): — A tribe of carriers, cultivators and labourers, found 
scattered almost ail over the Dominions. The Wanjaris are divided 
into the two sub-castes, (1) Ladjin Wanjari and (2) Raojin Wanjari, 
the members of which interdine but do not intermarry. The members of 
both the sub-castes resemble each other in physical appearance and diff'er 
little from the Maratha Kunbis, to whose manners, customs' and usages 
they now mostly conform. Some of the Raojin Wanjaris have migrated to, 
and settled in , the Telugu districts of Nizamabad, Warangal and Nalgonda, 
and though they have adopted the local customs, manners and language, 
they have still preserved their Maratha sur-names and the worship of 
Maratha deities. Bach of the sub-castes is further divided into two endoga- 
mous groups, Baramasis and Akarmasis. The Wanjaris profess to have 
12 gotras, each of which is again sub-divided into four sub-septs of family 
groups. The gotra system is peculiar to the Wanjaris and distinguishes 
them from the Maratha Kunbis. A man must marry within his sub-caste 
but not within his own section. Marriage with a paternal or maternal 
aunt’s daughter is prohibited. On the other hand, a maternal uncle’s daught- 
er may be married. A man may marry two sisters, but two brothers cannot 
marry t’wo sisters. Both infant and adult marriages are practised. Widow - 
marriage is allowed, but the widow is not permitted to marry any of her 
deceased husband’s relatives. She is also not to marry a bachelor unless he 
is previously wedded to a Bui plant. Divorce is allowed with the sanction 
of the caste panchayat. The Wanjaris worship all the Hindu deities but 
special reverence is shown to Khandoba, Bhavani, Bhairoba and Mariai 
Their priests are Deshastha Brahmans in Marathawara and Aradhi Brah- 
mans in Telingana. Their gtiriis or spiritual guides are Gosavis. They eat 
mutton, fowl and fish, deer and hare, and in&lge in sfcrong drinks. They 
abhor pork and carrion. The Wanjaris usually bury their dead. Cremation 
is also becoming general. 

Anxmist. 

Gond, (98,879):— An animistic tribe confined chiefly to the Warangal and 
Adilabad districts. The Gonds are divided into six sub-tribes, (1) Raja 
Gond or 6ond,.(2) Pardlian, (3) Thoti, (4) Dadve, (5) Gowari and (6) Kolam, 
which are all endogamous. The terms Raja Gond and Gond, formerly used 
to distinguish the ruling classes from the bulk of the people, have now be- 
come synonymous, the poorest Gond calling himself a Raja Gond. At the 
present Census, however, only 4,258 persons returned themselves as Raja 
Gonds, while as many as 98, 879 persons called themselves merely Goods. 
Some of the Raja Gond families have so far advanced towards Hinduism 
that they actually lay claim to a Rajput descent. They profess to follow 
the Hindu religion, employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes, 
practise infant marriage and prohibit widow marriage and divorce. The 
Pardbans are the helots of the Gonds and serve as geneologists and bards 
to the Raja Gonds, singing the exploits and great deeds of their Rajas and 
heroes to the music of a kind of violin called Kihgn. This musioai instru- 
ment is regarded among them as a mark of distinction and every Pardhan 
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is^bound to possess it, or have a picture^of it tattooed on his left fore-arm. 
No marriage of a Raja Gond is celebrated, nor the death rites performed, 
EniesB a Pardhan is present to receive the marriage perseiits or to 
olaim the raiments of the dead. The Thotis, in turn, are the bards 
of the Pardhans and form a group of wandering ministrels. The men 
of this sub-caste make and sell small bamboo articles and also deal in 
medicinal herbs, while the women are skilful tattooers. These three sub- 
castes (Raja Gonds, Pradhans and Thotis) appear to have originally formed 
one group only, which broke up laterally on account of internal disorganisa- 
tion. 'The Dadves formerly filled the armies of the Gond Rajas, but now 
they wwk as day labourers. The Gowaris tend milch cattle. Very dark of 
skin and short of stature, possessing habits of the most primitive character, 
the Kolam presents a fair specimen of the pure Dravidian type. He speaks 
a dialect called Kolami, which differs considerably from the other Gond 
dialects. The Gonds are divided in general into several septs and sub -septs, 
all of which are of the totemistic type, the totem being taboo to the 
members of the sept to which it belongs. The Gonds many their daughters 
either before or after the age of puberty. The more respectable members of 
the tribe prefer infant marriage only. Marriage between first cousins is 
prohibited, as also that between a man and his niece. The bride-price 
varies from Rs. 9 to Rs. 20- Those w’ho are too poor to pay the bride- price 
resort to a sort of marriage by capture by paying Rs. 2 to tbeir headman 
and obtaining his assent to such a marriage. Widow-remarriage is permitted. 
A widow’s choice is limited to her late husband’s brother, and only in the case 
of his refusal can she marry any other. In the latter case, she has to return to 
her deceased husband’s family all the children born to him. Divorce is very 
common among the Gonds. The religion of the Gonds is Animism, pure and 
simple. The principal deity of the Raja Gonds, Pardhans and Thotis is 
Phersaphan (great god), who is acknowledged to be the supreme god of the 
universe, and is worshipped with great veneration and awe, under the 
names of Zonkari, Jalgidar, etc. Offerings of fowls. and goats are made to 
this.god, the presiding priest being a Raja Gond called Kotada. The cere- 
monies are conducted in great secrecy and no Hindu or Gond women is 
allowed to be present. The Kolam and Dadve Gonds worship Bhimsen, to 
whom also fowls, goats and even cows are offered. In addition to these, 
a host of evil spirits and minor gods are worshipped. They are not very par- 
ticular about their diet. They partake of beef, pork, fowls, fish, wild rats, 
snakes, lizards and buffaloes. They have no repugnance to eat carrion. 
The occupation of the Gonds is hunting and agriculture by a rude method 
known as dhya or daha. No ploughs or hoes aro used. Trees are cut down 
and burnt to ashes. Handfuls of seed are sown in narrow holes made in 
the ashes. The dead are burnt in the case of married persons and buried in 
the ease of unmarried persons or of persons dying of small-pox or cholera- 

Koya, (25,0i59): — A forest tribe corresponding to the Gond found chiefly 
in the Warangal district. A tradition says that famine and internal dis- 
putes drove the Koyas from the highland of Bastar in Berar to the region 
extending from Bhadrachalam on the banks of the Godavari down to the 
neighbourhood of Ehammamet in the Warangal district. The Koyas have 
a dialect of their own, with a great preponderance of Telugii - words. They 
are divided into five classes— Gutta Koya, Addiii Koya, Perumbe Yadu, Eoi 
Eammara and Dollolu. The Gutta Koyas hold the highest rank among the 
tribe. The Koya Eammaras are the Koya blacksmiths. The Dollolu are 
the religious counsellors and have charge of the Koya deities, Koyas 

are Animistic in their beliefs and worship Mamila, represented by a stump 
of wood to which human sacrifiops are said to be still offered, and Korra 
Eazu, the deity which presides over the tiger demon. Wild dogs are held 
in special reverence. Boys and girls generally marry when of fair age. 
Marriages both by proposal and by force, are in vogue. Elopements are 
common. The dead are buried if very young and burnt otherwise. A cow 
or bullock is slain, the tail is cut off and placed in the hands of the dead 
person and the body burnt. The friends and relatives then retire and feast 
on the animal. 
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Lambada, (223,779):— A wandering tribe of grain and salt- carriers, 
cattle-breeders and graziers, found in large numbers all over the Dominions, 
but especially in the Telingana districts of Warangal, Nalgonda, Mahbub- 
nagar and^Adilabad, and the Marathwara districts of Gulbarga, Parbhani, 
Nander, Bidar and Raichur. The Lambadas are also known as Banjaras, 
Brinjars, Gohar, Harkaras and Lamanes. They have no settled homes and 
lead a wandering life in bands, tandas, each band being under a hereditary 
leader styled Naik, to whom implicit obedience is yielded by the men. The 
Lambadas are divided into four, tribes: (1) Mathura, (2) Labhani, (3) 
Gharan and (4) Dhodia. Members of these sub-castes neither inter-marry 
nor interdine. The Mathura and Labhani Lambadas are Hiiidiiised, while 
the Charans are mostly Animistic in their religious beliefs. The Mathuras 
and Labhanes claim their descent to the mythical herdsman of Sri Krishna. 
The Mathuras profess to be of the highest rank. They are fairer and cleaner 
in their habits than the other Lambadas and wear the sacred thread also. 

» They do not eat flesh nor food cooked by a person of any caste other than 
their own. They speak a dailect, which is a mixture of Hindi and 
Gujrathi. The Charans form the majority of the Lambadas found in this 
State. The Dhadias are bards and geneologists to the Charans. They are 
a hybrid tribe, half Musalman and half Hindu. They perform ciroumci- 
sion, but worship Hindu deities. Lambada girls are not iisiiBliy married 
under twelve years of age. A man cannot marry outside his sub-caste or 
inside the section to which he belongs. He is also forbidden to marry a 
woman belonging to (1) his mother’s section, (2) paternal or maternal grand 
father’s section and (3) paternal or maternal great grandmother’s section. 
The dead are usually burnt. Occasionally they are buried in a lying posture 
with the face downv 7 ards and head pointing towards the south 

Yerkal, (30,385):— A wandering tribe of thieving, begging, fortune-telling 
and basket- making gipsies, found living in movable bamboo and date mat- 
huts in all the Teliigii districts. The Yerkalas derive their name from the 
Telugu word Eruka, meaning knowledge, as the women of the tribe profess 
to be great experts in fortune-telling and are consulted by the Telugu classes 
in general. Each gang of the tribe has its own headman, who presides over 
the panchayats which enquire into caste offences. Marriage is either in- 
fant or adult. Widow-remarriage and divorce are recognised- The Yer- 
kalas are a spirit-haiintad and ghost-ridden people, and ascribe every disease 
or misluck to the action of some malevolent spirit or of some troubled an- 
cestral ghost. They have few scruples regarding their diet, and eat fowls 
and fish, pork and carrion, field rats and mungooses, foxes and cats. They 
indulge freely in strong drink. The dead are usually burnt but occasionally 
buried in a lying posture with the head pointing to the south. 
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Occupation or means 
of subsistence of 
Actual 'worker 

For dependants 
the occupation 
of the worker by 
whom supported 

Principal 

Subsidiary 



9 

10 
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270. Information collected.-Three columns of the Census schedule, 
headed as shown m the margin, were intended for a record of information 

gardmg tbe occupations by which the people 
live. Enumerators were directed to enter in 
column 9 the principal means of li velihood of 
all persons who actually do work or carry on 
business, whether personally or by means of 
servants, or who live on house-rent, pension 
etc; to avoid vague terms such as ‘service’ or 
‘writing’ and to distinguish between field 
labourers, mill labourers, etc., and rent receivers 
and rent payers. They were also instructed to enter, in column 9, a person 
who jmakes the articles he sells as ‘maker and seller’ of them and finally 
they were told that women and children who work at any occupation which 
helps to augment the family income must be entered in this column under 
that occupation. As regards column 10, the instructions were that an entry 
should be made therein of any occupation which actual workers pursue at 
any time of the year in addition to their principal occupation. For example,, 
if a person lives principally by his earings as a boatman, but partly also 
by fishing, the word ‘ boatman ’ should be entered in column 9 and ‘ fisher- 
man ’ in column 10. Columns 9 and 10 should be left blank for dependants, 
in whose case the occupation of the person who supports them should be 
entered against them in column 11. Column 11 should be left blank for 
actual workers. Thus a distinction was sought to be drawn between 
workers and dependants. These instructions were further amplified and 
made more precise in the Manual for Supervisors as follows 


The entry of pocupation in columns 9 to 11 of the schedule is a matter 
requiring special care. Only those women and children will be shown as 
workers who help to augment the family income. A woman who looks after 
her house and cooks the food is not a worker but a dependant. But a 
woman who collects and sells firewood or cowdung is thereby adding to the 
family income and should be shown as a worker. So also a woman who 
regularly assists her husband in his work (c. the wife of a potter who 
fetches the clay from which he makes the pots), but not one who merely 
renders a little occasional help. A boy who sometimes looks after his 
father’s cattle is a dependant, but one who is a regular cowherd should be 
recorded as such in column 9. It may be assumed, as a rough and ready 
rule, that boys and girls over the age of 10, who actually do field labour or 
tend cattle, are adding to the income of their family, and should therefore 
be entered in column 9. Boys at school or college should be entered as 
dependants. Dependants on a joint family, the members of which follow 
different avocations, should be entered in column 11 under the occupation 
of the member who contributes most largely to the family income. Domestic 
servants must be entered as ‘cook’, etc., in column 9 and not in column 

11 as dependants on their master’s occupation. ^ Persona temporarily out of 
employ should be shown as following their previous occupation. As regards 
large gangs of coolies employed on earth- work of any kind, enumerators 
were specially instructed to enter not only the woi*d ‘earth-work ’ but also 
the nature of the undertaking (railway, road, canal, etc.) in connection with 
which it was being done. 

Where a man has more occupations than one, the^ principal one is that 
on which he relies mainly for his support and from which he gets the major 
part of his income* A subsidiary occupation should be entered i/ fol|osc?€d! 
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at am time of the year. Only one subsidiary occupation {the most important 
we) should be entered in column 10., li a person with private means 
follows some occupation, that ooortpation should be entered in 9 

and the source of his private income in column 10. \ ague words like 

‘ labour, ’ ‘ service,’ or ‘shopkeeping’ should be avoided. The exact kind 
of labour or service and the nature of the goods sold must be ^tered. In 
tL case of service, it is necessary not merely to distinguish Government 
service, railway service, municipal service, village service, service in a shop 
or office, domestic service, etc., but also to show the exact occupation followed 
as e. a-, Army officer, Civil Court clerk. Police Inspector, Lawyer s clerk, etc. 
Persons living on agriculture must be distinguished as landlords or rent 
receivers, and actual cultivators or rent payers. Where a person cultivates 
part of his land and sub-lets part, he should be shown in column 9. as a 
wltivator and in column 10 as a landlord, if he gets the greater part ofhis 
income from the land which he cultivates himself, and vice versa. To suit 
local conditions, agriculturists were divided into 7 classes designated by 
special terms, as detailed below, and enumerators were instructed to enter 
the proper term in the schedule 


Description., 

(1) Jagirdar and. Inamdar, efcc., who are not 
rent rayers but cultivate lands. 

(*2) Pattadar or Maqtadar or Jagirdar who 
are rent payers and cultivators. 

(3) Cultivating tenants 

(4) Go* tenants who are cultivators 

(5) Jagirdar and Inamdar, etc., who do not 

pay rent and tenant lands for cultiva- 
tion. 

(6) Jagirdar, ^Pattadar, etc, who, while pay- 

ing rent, tenant lands for cultivation. 

(7) Tenants who sub-let land for cultiva- 

tion. 

Gardeners and growers of special products, such as betel, cocoanut. etc., must 
be shown separately. Persons whose income is derived from the rent of 
houses or land in to Ws should be distinguished from those who derive it 
from agricultural land. 

271. The Classification Scheme.—In 1891 and 1901, Sir J.‘ A. Baine^s 
scheme of classification was adopted. It was a very complicated onei and di vid- 
ed all occupations in to 7 main classes, 24 sub-classes, 79 orders and 520 groups. 
This elaboration exposed the work of compilers to serious risk of error. In 
1911, however, a more logical and compact system of classification based on 
that invented by Dr. Jacques Bertillon, a French Statistician, was intro- 
duced. With some laoditicabions, the same system has been adopted on 
the present occasion also. According to this, all occupations are divided* 
into 4 classes, 12 sub-classes, 56 orders and 191 groups as shown below 


Class 

Sub-Class 

Order 

Group 

Productioa of raw materials 

I, Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

1—2 

1—18 


il. Exploitation cf minerals ... 


19—24 

B. Preparation and supply of material 

III. Industry 

S— 

; 25—103 

substances. 

IV, Transport 




V* Trade ... ... ...1 

•^4—40 

■ 

C. Public Administration and liberal art s. 

VI, Public Force ... 

4kr-44 

155—160 


VII. Public Administration ... 

45 

161—164 


VIII. Professions and liberal arts 

46- 50-, 


JD. Miscelliiieous ... 

IX.- Persons living on tbeir income 

■ 51- 

180 


X. Domestic service 

52 

U81-rl83' 


XI, Insufficiently described occupations... 

53- 

164-^*187 


XII. Unproductive ... 

I 

54—56 

■188—191 


272. Principles iiiiderlying the Classificatien.--~The more import^a^ 
principlesj which have been followed in classifying occupaMona under to 


Term, 

Muafi kashtkar. 

Malguzar kashtkar. 

Asami kashtkar. 

Shikmi Asami. 

Muafidar Ghair Kashtkar. 

Malguzar Ghair Kashtkar. 
Asami Ghair Kashtkar. 
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canons groups® are tliiis set forth by the Census Commissioner in ’ his note 
on the subject 

(1) Where a^persoB both makes and sells, he is classed as a * maker.’ On 
the same principle, when a person . -extracts some substance, such as 
saltpetre^ sulphur, carbonate of soda, etc., from the ground, and also refines 
it,. he is shown in Sub-Class II * Exploitation of Minerals’ and not in Sub- 
class 111 ' Industry, ’ 

(2) ^ Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two main 
pategories according to (a) the material worked in and (b) the use which it 
serves.. 

As a general rule, the first category is reserved for the manufacture or 
sale of articles, the use of which is not finally determined. It also includes 
specified articles for which there is no appropriate hea.d in the second cate- 
gory. For example, while shoe-makers are included in the second category 
(Order 13, Group 78), the makers of water-bags, saddlery, leather portman- 
teaux and the like are included in the first category (Order 7, Group 40). 

(3) Persons employed in railway carriage factories have been shown 
under Order 2*2, "Transport by Rail,’ Group 118 , instead of under Order 16 
‘ Construction of means of transport,’ because these factories ' are always 
worked direct by tte Railways in this country. The manufacture and 
repair of railway trucks and carriages is an integral part of the operations 
of the railway authorities here. Railway Police and Railway Doctors are 
classified in Groups 159 TGlice’ and 171 " Medical practitioners of all kinds,’ 
respectively, because the primary duty of persons thus employed is, in the 
one case,. the prevention and detection of crimes and, in the other, the heal- 
ing of disease. The fact that their pay is derived from the railway is merely 
am incident, and does not aSeot the character of the occupation. 

(4) As a general rule, wherever a man’s personal occupation is one which 
involves special training^ e. gf., that of a doctor, engineer, surveyor, etc., he 
is classed under the head reserved for that occupation. In cases, however, 
where the work in which he is employed involves further specialisation, the 
group is sub-divided. Thus a marine engineer is differentiated from a river 
surveyor. Officers of Government whose occupation is covered by some 
other group g., doctors, clergymen, professors, postal, forest, settlement 
and railway officers and other establishments) are entered in that group 
and not under Group 161, Order 45 "Public Administration. ’ Government 
peons and cJuiprasis other than those in the above mentioned establish- 
ments are included under this group and not in Group 117 " Porters and 
Messengers.’ 

273 . Changes in the Classification sincel 9 1 1 .-In keeping with the prin- 
ciples laid, down above, certain changes were found necessary in the scheme 
adopted in 1911. In 1911, there were 55 Orders and 169 Groups. These 
have now’ been expanded into 56 Orders and 191 Groups. The variation in 
the number of Orders has been caused by (1) the provision of 8 new Orders 
19 ‘ Transport by Air, ’ 43 ‘ Air Force ’ and 56 ‘ Other unclassified non-pro- 
ductive industries>’ (2) the amalgamation of Order 18 "Industries of Luxury’ 
with Order 19 ‘ Industries connected with refuse matter’ under. the head 
‘ Other miscellaneous and undefined industries’ and of Order 40 * Trade in 
refuse matter ’ with 41 "Trade of other sorts’ under the head ‘Trade of 
other sorts.’ 

To be more logical and exact in classification, a few occupations 
have been transferred from one order to another, e. bristles work, brush 
makers and persons occupied with feathers have been transferred from 
Order 6 ‘ Textile Industries ’ to Order 7 ‘ Hides, skins and hard materials 
from the animal kingdom*; thatohers have been transf erred from Order 15 
‘Building Industries’ to Order 8 ‘Wood Industries’; makers of glass bangles 
.68 
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and beads have beoB traesferred from Order 18 ^ Industries of Luxury ** 
to Order 10 ^Ceramics’; newspaper editors and journalists have been 
removed from Order 18 to Order 50 * Letters and arts and sejences 
acrobats, conjurorSs fortune-tellers^ etc., have been transferred from old 
Order 41 ' Tr^e of other sorts * to Order 50., 

The variation in the number of the groups is chiefly due to the 
•splitting up of certain groups of 1911 with a view to more precise classifica- 
tion.* Thus, group 4 of 1911 'farm servants and field labourers* is now 
divided into group 4 ‘ farm servants v and group 5 ' field labourers group 
13 of last time ' raising of small animals ’ now amplified into group 15 ' birds, 
bees, etc,’ and group 16 ‘ silk worms. ’ Separate groups have been alloted 
for the first time to (1) persons engaged in making, assembling or repaiiing 
motor vehicles or cycles— giuup 90 ; (2) owners, npnagers m& employes 
(excluding personal servants) connected with mechanically-driven vehicles 
(including trams)— group 113 (3) dealers and hirers in mechanical transport, 
motors, cycles, etc.— group 144 and (4) private motor drivers and cleaners— 
group 183. The growing interest taken in the condition and movement of 
labour is reflected in the provision of three new groups— 106 ' labourers in 
harbour works and dockyards’; 109 ' labourers employed on the construction 
and maintenance' of harbours, docks, streams, rivers and canals’ and 112 
* labourers employed on roads and bridges,’ all other persons employed on 
these works being placed in separate groups. 

274. Reference to Statistics. — The statistics relating to ocoupatioBs ob- 
tained by the methods described above are published in Imperial Tables X¥II 
to XXI. Table XVII is a general statement showing, for each district and the 
Cityi the number- of persons, supported fay each occupation, classified in the 
scheme, and, under each occupation, the number of ^ persons ^ partially 
supported by agriculture. In this table the term * partially agriculturist’ 
includes only those people whose subsidiary occupation falls under groups 1, 
2, 8, '4 and 5. Table XVIII contains under three heads of rent receivers, 
rent payers and agricultural labourers, the subsidiary occupation of agri- 
culturists, Table SX shows for certain mixed occupations the number 
of persons who returned each occupation as their {a) principal and (6) subsi- 
diary means of livelihood. Table XX shows the distribution by religion of 
persons supported by each occupation* It is divided into two sections : 
section I giving details for the State and section II furnishing similar 
details for the Oity of Hyderabad. Table XXI 'deals with occupation by 
selected castes, tribes or races. The salient features of these voluminous 
tables are presented in the first nine subsidiary tables appended to this 
• Chapter. Of these. 

Table I shows the general distribution of the population by oooupation ,, 

Table II shows the distribution by occupation in natural divisions ; 

Table III shows the distribution" ^ of the agricultural, industrial, com- 
' meroial, . professional : and: other ■ oooupational population in natural divisions 
and "districts , , 

Tables IV and V show the occupations combined with agriculture 'Where 
agriculture is the subsidiary (TablelV) or the principal (Table V) occupation ; 

Table VI shows the oooupations of females by sub-cteses and selected 

orders and 'groups ; ' V, : 

■ Table yil gives comparative figures for selected occupations for the 
years 1901, 1911 and 1921; 

Table VIII shows the occupations returned by certain selected captes^ 
and, for each occupation, the proportion of female workers to male 

^ Table IX gives details of persons employed on railways and in the irri- 
gation, postal and telegraph departments, as reported by those departments* 
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275 « The Special ladustrial Ceasus.— As in 1911, a census of industrial 
establisliineiitis, but of a more detailed and searching character, was taken 
this time. A description of this special industrial census ’will be given in 
Part II oi this Chapter. 

276 . General distribution of Population by Occupation.— The marginal 
statement gives the actual and proportional figures for the four main classes of 
occupations® and 
compares the pre- 
sent proportional 
figures with the 

oorre sponding 

ones in 1911. 

It shows that, 
though a great 

^^Dl7are°aependent on agriculture and pursuits akin to' it, the proportion 
of nersons so maintaining themselves has faUen by 7 per cent., no doiAtdue 
to the vicissitudes of the seasons during the decade under revievv. On the 
other hand, persons supporting themselves by the preparation and supply of 
mXrial substances have increased by 2 per cent, and those following 
miscellaneous pursuits by 5 per cent. 

277. Comparison with the occupational distribution of 1911.— The 

marginal statement shows that as compared with 1911, the occupational dia- 
Sltionhas undergone some changes. ‘Agriculture shows a decrease of 
ovm 72 per miSe. ‘InLstry’ by 2 per mille and ‘Domestic Service by A On 

.1 ^ 1 'Kq'cta Kflp-n increases under other beads, exolu' 


I 

Class 

Total 

Percentage 
in 1921 

Percentage 
in 1911 

’ A. 

Production of raw materials 

6,947,913 ! 

56 

63 

|B. 

Preparation and supply of mate* 
rial substances 

1 3,123,616 1 

25 

23 

C. 

Public Administration and li- 
bera! arts 

763,092 

6 

8 

D. 

Miscellaneous 

1,637,149 

13 

1 ^ 


Occupational distribution per 1,000. 

Sub-class j 

1921 

1911 

1. Agriculture, etc. 

II. Minerals •••] 

III, Industry 

IV, Transport 

V. Trade 

VI. Public Force 

VII, Public Administration ... 
VIII. Professions 

IX, Independent 

X, Domestic Service 

XI. Unspecified 

XII. Unproductive 

555 

1 

138 

16 

93 

18 

27 
16 

.! 2 

28 

. 76 

•| 

627 

1 

140 

10 

85 

12 

26 

16 

2 

32 

29 

20 


stationary state. The increase under 
Unspecified’ is as much as 5 per cent, 
due perhaps to the negl^enoe of the 
enumerator to ascertain the real 
occupations of the persons enume- 
rated, finding this head an easy peg 
on which to hang any_ oooupation 
which he could not rfeadily classify. 

The increases under other heads are 
not much, and vary from 18 per mille 
under ‘Trade’ to one per mule nnaer 
‘Public Administration.’ 

278. Further discussion of occu- 

p.4 sUa.«e,.-A brief 

main orders may now two^sub-classes (1) Exploitation of 

A ‘Production of "f minerals. The first sub- 

Animals and vegetation an ^ ) q pasture and agriculture and (2) 

class is again Orders 

the first Order. 

279. Cla»-A.Suk^I. 

an important order and 5 448 ^ ^ occupations coming under this Order. 

mamtenanoe from the 16 group ° on these orations is now 

The total numb ^ P 1911, or a decrease of nearly 18 per cent. 

atooetalUhesub-dM- 

,,,,:Sion8, of, this Order. , 

- u/. has 5 sub -divisions, of which the first, or 

‘oiSy ouSlon^ i. »’ “ 

the persons ccuniag uiiaer this.Drder. 
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This sub-division comprises 5 groups as’ shown in the margin., and the 
number of people supported by these show a decrease of 19 per cent. The 
only group which shows an increase in this sub-crder is that of ^ rent recei- 
vers’. The heaviest fall has occurred in the case of farm se,rvaiits and held 
labourers taken together. The toll of epidemics and famines is always very 

; high in these classes 
and such unfavourable 
conditions during the 
last decade ii.aturally 
accou,iit for the enor- 
mous decrease noticed 
in them. The in- 
crease in the number 
of rent receivers, 
when there has been 
a decrease under each 
of the other heads, 
proves that land is 
also of landed proprie- 


The second sub-division of this Order, viz,, ‘growers of special product 
and market gardening’ covers two groups (6 and 7), of which the former 
relating to. plantations need not be considered at ail as there are no planta- 
tions of tea, coffee, etc., anywhere in the Dominions. The latter (Ko. 7) 
refers to fruit, etc., growers* In 1911, there wereonly 22,804 persons recorded 
under this, sub-order, but now there are 50,188 persons coming under this 
categoiy. In other words, fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, arecanut, etc.,, 
growers have increased by 120 per cent, during the decad^. Thus, market 
gardening has thriven much better than ordinary cultivation during the 
period under review. 

The third sub-division, viz., Forestry, has three groups (8-10), of which 
only one— group 9 (wood-cutters, firewmod, catechu, rubber, etc,, collectors and 
charcoal burners) need be considered here. This group covers 60,641 persons 
now% as against 40,905 in 1911. Thus, there has been an increase of 48 per 
cent, in the number of persons engaged in these occupations. 

The fcurth sub-division — Raising of farm stock — contains four groups 

(11-14) as showm in the margin, of 
which only one has gained an 
increase in numbers. 

The last sub-division of tfiis 
order, viz.^ ‘ Raising of small 
animals’ supports only 1 person 
out of 10,000 of the population and 
is therefore of little importance in 
the State. 

280. Sub-class I, Order 2. — 
Order 2 of sub-class I relates to 
fishing and hunting (groups 17 
and 18). The number of persons engaged in fishing have increas^ed by 27 per 
cent, and those finding a livelihood in hunting have increased by 9 per cent* 
Thus, persons who have adopted fishing and hunting as their occupations 
have increased by 22 per cent, during the decade* 

The vicissitudes of the season must have no doubt tuiiied the hands of 
some of the ordinary cultivators and agricultural labourers to such work, as 
-wood-outting, fishing and hunting, and this would seem to be the reason 
why there have been increases under such occupations, while ordinaij 


Grcap 

No. ofpeisons ^ 1 

snpported’liii 1 I^trrcent ; 

i aeeof i 

1921 

1911 ' 

variation 

. 11. Cattle aca boffalo 
i breeders and keepers. 

27,999 

42,418 

1 

-34i 

i 

12. Shfeep. goatandp'g 
: f:i’eeders. ■ 

52,732 

109,739 

— 52 

i 13. Breeders of horses, 

! mnles, etc. 

1,531 

413 

+276 

1 14. Herdsmen. shep*| 
i herds, etc. | 

434,043 

445,158 

2 

1 Total Snb*division ... 

516,3*25 

597,728 

—14 


Gionp 

No. oi persons supported in 

Percent- 
age ol 

1921 1 

1911 

variation 

(1) Income from rent of 1 

761 ,614 

731,803 

+ 4 

cultural land. ’ 


4,064,950 

— 11 

(2) Ordinary cultivators 

3,607,366 

(3) Agents, managers of landed 

33,202 

34,540 

— 4 

estates, etc. 




(4) Farm servants > 

(5) Field labourers ) 

1,763,562 

2,7 08,212 

— 36 

Total ‘Ordinary cultivation’ ... 

6,165,744 

7,619,505 

— 19 i 


passing out of the hands of not only cultivators but 
tors into the hands of mere rent receivers. 
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cultivators and agricultural labourers iiave declined in numbers. On the 
wiiokj Sub-oiass I — Exploitation of animals and vegetation- -shows a 
decrease of 17 per cent, in the number of persons supported by oooupations ’ 
failing under that sub-class. 

281. Occupations combined with Agriculture.— Imperial Table XVII 
gives, for each occupation, figures of persons who also have some agriooltural 
pursuit as a subsidiary means of subsistence. Subsidiary-table IV appended 
to this Chapter gives proportionate fibres of these cases. Imperial Table 
XVIII gives details, under a few main heads, of the secondary occupations, 
which agriculturists of different kinds pursue. These statistics are reduced 
to proportionate figures in Subsidiary Table V. It may be pointed out that 
borh these subsidiary tables refer only to actual workers. 

Taking the figures for workers with agriculture as a subsidiary occupa- 
tion, we find that those following 
the marginally- noted non- agricul - 
tural occupations favour agricul- 
ture as a subsidiary means of 
income. The statement, which 
gives details by natural divisions, 
shows that growers of special 
products, who are no doubt agricul- 
turists in a way, are most prone to 
take to general agriculture as an 
additional means of support. Next 
to them come the professionals who 
find in agricultitre a means to eke 
out their income. Persons living on 
their income and those engaged in 
the exploitation of minerals are the 
least inclined to take help from 
agriculture. In four of the instances quoted in the margin, Baising o 
farm stock, Industry, Public Administration and Professions, the Marath- 
wara proportion is less than that of Telingana. In fche remaining four, the 
Marathwara proportion is much higher than that of Telingana. It may be 
noted that, generally speaking, agriculture is followed as a subsidiary 
occupation by any class which has made money enough to require invest- 
ment, as also by tbe fishing and hunting tribes, who are glad to get a chance 
of adding to their precarious earnings by working on the fields. 

We may turn now to the figures relating to the combination of non- 
agricultiiral occupations wdth agri- 
culture as the principal calling. 

The “marginal statement shows 
the number per 10,000 of the 
agriculturists who have returned 
some subsidiary occupations. 

Naturally, the rent receivers show^ 
the highest proportion of persons 
following subsidiary occupations 
among the agricultural classes, 
the occupations most largely favoured being those of rent payers (472 
per 10,000) and agriculturai labour (203 per 10,000). Administration, 
professions, money-lending and dealing in grain furnish the other principal 
subsidiary occupations to the landlords. Among the cultivators, 113 per 
10,000 are agricultural labourers and 104 per 10,000 rent receivers. The 
Other principal subsidiary occupations they turn^their hands to are general 
labour, cattie-breeding, trades of all kinds and Government service. Among 
farm servants and field labourers, 93 per 10,000 are rent payers, 73 per 
10,000 rent receivers and 58 par 10,000 general labourers* They also go m 
for mill -labour, rice-pounding, oil-pressing, leather work, weaving or any 
other village industry. 


! 

j 

No. per 

10^000 ill 

Subsidiary Occupation 

I 

1921 

1911 

Daudiords {rent recei 

i»082 

876 

Cultivators {rent payors) 

m \ 

88.8 

Farm servauts and field labourers 

848 1 

224 



Proportion per miile who 
are partially agricul* 
turists in 

Non-agricoltural 

occupation 

City 

o3 

a 

Wi 

.9 

OJ 

R 

Marathwara 

Growers of special 
products, etc. ..J 

131 

12 

149 

Raising of farm stock ... 

82 

32 

31 

Fishing and hunting ... 

42 

30 

72 

Industry 

33 

40 

18 

Trade 

40 

38 

43 

Public Force 

82 

15 

43 

Public Administration... 

44 

50 

34 

Professions and liberal 
arts 

48 

55 

36 
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282. Class- A, Sub-class II.— The second sub-class coming under the main 
head of ‘ Production of raw materials ’ is styled ‘ Exploitation of minerals . 

Itj includes three orders Mines, Quarries of hard rocks ai^ Salts 

etc., and 6 groups (19-24). There are no salt workers in the State. Persons 
engaged in quarrying of hard rooks appeared, for the flrst^ time, at the 
census of 1911, when they numbered 8,149.^ Now they have inoreased to 
4,888. In the same way, from an insignificant 189 at the Census^of 1901^ 
'the number of persons supported by mines increased to 15,825 in 1911« 
Now they number 15,454, of whom 15,058 are supported by the coal mines 
in Warangai, as against 11,550 in 1911. The gold mines at Hiitti were 
closed down dui’ing the decade under review. On the whole, this sub-class 
shows an increase of l8 per cent, in the number of persons supported by 
occupations conaing under it. 

The two sub -cl asses forming Class A show that, during the decade 
under review, there has been a decrease of 17 per cent, in the number of 
persons coming under that class, according to their occupations. 

283. Class B. — Preparation and supply of material substances. This cl ass 
consists of three important sub-classes, Industry (III), Transport (IV) 
and Trade (V). Industry comprises Orders 6-18, covering groups 25-108. 
Transport covers Orders i9-28 including groups 104-120, and Trade takes 
in Orders 24-40 consisting of groups 121-154. Thus, as no less than 85 
Orders and 180 occupational groups come under Glass B., it is only 
possible to notice the more important of these here. 

284. Sub-class HI, Industry. — The number of persons supported by 

industrial occupations has fallen 
from 1,872,783 in 1911 to 1,711,887 
in 1921, or by nearly 9 percent, 
during the decade. The population 
supported bys and the actual workers 
taking part in, the various industries 
are shown in the margin. . Indus- 
tries supporting less than one per 
miiie of the population are omitted 
in the statement. It shows that a 
vast majority of the industrial popu- 
lation is engaged in industries con- 
nected with dress and textiles. We may note in passing that industries 
connected with hides and skins, metals, ceramics and chemical products 
support, in reference to the proportion of actual workers engaged, a larger 
proportion of people than the other industries mentioned. 

The changes in the number of persons returned as engaged in the more 
important of these industries at the present Census as compared with the 
figures at the previous Census may now be noted. Textile industries show 
on the whole a decline of 15 per cent., no doubt doe to bad seasons and the 
prevalence of epidemics. Persons employed in cotton-ginning, cleaning and 
pressing show th€5 heaviest fall (75 per cent.). There has been a slight in- 
crease (O'l per cent.) in the number of those engaged in spinning, sizing and 
weaving. Wool carding and spinning has fallen to the extent of 22 per cent., 
while silk weaving has suffered as much as 87 per cent. Wool industries 
canied on by the slow and costly indigenous methods cannot prosper in a 
competition with machine-made foreign goods. In bad years the demand 
for silk cloth is not much, and it is not surprising that there has been such 
a fall in this industry, seeing that the decade under review was unfortunate 
in several ways. The dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging 
of textiles give employment to a larger number of persons than before. In 
fact, it is only these* industries that show an increase in the number of 
dependent persons under the head of Textiles. 

285. Industries of dress. — ^Thisclass which engages the highest propor- 
tion of the industrial population shows adecline of 16 per cent., due no doubt 


No. per mill© of indastrial 
• population dependent on 

Persons 

supported 

Actual 

workers 

Textiles 

256 

254 

Hides, skins, etc. 

17 

14 

Wood 

98 

100 

Metals 

52 

49 

Ceramics 

66 

62 

Chemical products 

13 

10 

Food industries 

60 

62 

Industries of dress, etc. 

317 

332 

Building industries 

53 

57 

Miscellaneous industries ... 

67 

69 
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to the same causes as those which brought about a fall in textiles. Building 
and food industries also have fallen by 19 and 14 per cent, respectively. On 
the other haiid^ industries conneoted with hides, skins, etc., wood and cera- 
mics have improved to the extent of 77, 14 and 9 per cent, respectively. 

286. Sub-class IV, Transport. — The number of people supported by in- 
dustries connected with transport is 193,083 according to the present Census, 
as against 133,951 in 1911, or an increase of 44 per cent. This increase is 
mainly attributable to the increase in the number of boat owners, boatmen 
and towmen ; paiki, etc., bearers and owners; employes' in railway-, post, 
telegraph and telephone services. No doubt the disappointing seasons mu^t 
have driven a large number of the Bhoi class, who work as field labourers, 
back to their traditional occupations. The increase in the railway, etc., 
services must be due to the opening of the Hyderabad-Gadag line as far as 
Mahbubnagar during the decade. 

287. Sub-class V, Trade. — Trade now supports 1,218,696 persons and 
show an increase of 7 per cent, over the number in 1911. A large number of 
orders and groups are included under this sub-class, and we can note only 
the more important numerical changes in these. Of the 34 occupational 
groups, the following show an increase or a decrease of more than 30 per 
cent in the number of persons dependent on them. 


Group 

Percentage 
of decrease 

Group 

Percentage 
of increase 

Brokerage, commission and export 

85 

Trade in metals, machinery, etc. 

168 

Trade in skins, leather, etc. 

Trade in wood (not ilrewood), cork, 

38 

O-wners and managers of hotels, etc.... 
Seilers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, 

362 

bark, etc. 

36 

eggs, etc. 

386 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

43 

Sellers of sweetmeats, etc. 

180 

Trade in chemical products 

50 

Sellers of tobacco, opium, etc. 

Trade in building materials other than 

422 

Fish dealers 

86 


Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salti 


bricks, tiles and weedy materials .. 

818 

and condiments ... 

44 

Trade in firewood, charcoal, etc. 

53 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs 

37 

Publishers and book*seilers, dealers in 


Trade in means of transport 

58 

music, etc. 

Itinerant traders 

866 

5,063 


Most of the above groups shov/ an increase or a decrease of less than 5,000 
persons. Those that have suffered or gained to the extent of more than 
5,000 people are given below (only round numbers are quoted), 


Traders in piecegoods, etc. 
Fish dealers 
Grocers, etc. 

Publishers, etc.. 

Sellers of sweat meats, etc. 
Traders in fire-wood, etc. 
Sellers of tobacco, etc. 
Sellers of milk, etc. 


lost by over 

7,000 

persons 

>rt do 

8,000 

do 

do 

18,000 

do 

do 

21,000 

do 

do 

48,000 

do 

have gained 7,000 

do 

do 

8,000 

do 

do 

13,000 

do 

do 

19,000 

do 

do 

57,000 

do 


The variations in the number of persons following the various oocupa- 
'tions comprising the three sub-classes have resulted in a slight decrease of 
0'5 per cent, in the total number coining under the main head Class B. 

288. Class C, Public Administration and Liberal Arts.— This comprises 
three sub-classes—Public Force (YI), Public Administration (VII) and Pro- 
fessions and Liberal Arts (VIII), The first contains 4 Orders and 6 Groups, 
the second only one Order but 4 Groups and the third 6 Orders and 15 
Groups... ; 

289. Sub-class VI, Public Force.— Of the 4 Orders under this head, we 
need consider only two, 41 ‘Army 'and 44 Police . The Imperial 
army stationed in the Dominions shows, for obvious reasons, an increase of 
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44 per oent., while the State army has improvea by only 3 per cent. The 
.PoEce, including village watchmen, have increased by nearly 60 per cent. 

During the early part of the decade under review, the Di^riot Police was 
reorganised on the lines recommended by the Indian Police ConimisBion and 
the Force’ was strengthened. 


290. Sub-class VII, Pul^lic Administratiosk— This shows a decrease of 
8 per bent, due mainly to the reduction in the number of village omoiais 
and servants other than watchmen. 


291. Sub-class VIII, Professions and Liberal Arts.—This sub-ciass also 
shows a decline of about 4 per cent. Of the 5 Orders coming under this 
sub-class, two, 47 ^ Law’ and 49 ‘ Instruction ’ show increase and che 
remaining three, viz^ 46 * .Eeligion 48 ‘ Medicine ’ and 50 Letters and arts 
and sciences show decrease. There has been a remarkable increase under 
® Law The number of lawyers of all kinds has increased from 6,835 to 
26 641, or by 290 per cent, during the decade, and their clerks, petition- 
writers, etc., have developed from 28 to 477. In the matter of Instruction 
also, there has been an equally remarkable development. The number of 
professors, teachers, etc, has increased from 23,574 to 57,063, On the other 
hand, ‘Eeligion’ and ‘Letters and sciences’ show a decrease of about 40 
per cent, each and ‘ Medicine ’ of about 5 per cent. 


292. Class D, Miscellaneous.— This is the last of Dr. Bertillon’s classes 
and comprises 4 sub-classes (IX-XII), 6 Orders (61-56) and 12 Groups of 
occupations (180-191). Of these, sub-class IX deals with persons living on 
their income, and shows an increase in the number of persons so living of 
nearly 12 per cent, over the, figure for 1911. Sub-class X ‘ Domestic service’ 
shows that the number of domestic servants has decreased by no less than 18 
per cent. The insufiicibntly described occupations coming under su b-class XI 
and the unproductive beggars, vagrants, etc., recorded under sub-class XII, 
need no notice- 


293. Distribution of occupations by Natural Divisions. — The marginal 
statement shows' the local distribution of the diferent sub-classes by natural 
divisions. The City, as may be expected, shows the least proportion of 
agriculture. It must, however, be noted that 49 per cent, or about half 

the City population is 
neither supported by 
Agriculture, Industry, 
Commerce nor Profes- 
sions. 22 per cent, or 
nearly half of the latter 
depend upon public 
service, Civil or Military, 
and 14 per cent, on 
domestic service. 5 per 
cent, are reported to be 
living on their income. Turning to the divisions, we find Marathwara 
showing a larger proportion of agriculturists than Teiingana. This may be 
due to the inclusion of the City in the latter division. Under all other 
heads, however, Teiingana is much in advance of Marathwara. In industry 
it shows a higher proportion than the City itself. The statement helps to 
elucidate the contrast existing between the distribution of occupations in 
the City and the districts. 


NatQral Division 

Persons supported per mille by 

Agricul- 

ture 

Industry 

including 

xoines 

Commerce 

including 

Transport 

Profes- 

sions 

Other 

occupa- 

tions 

! 

Stiate ..J 

499 

139 

113 

16 

233 

City 

42 

186 

276 i 

65 

492 

^eUngana 

426 

176 

183 ‘ 

19 

247 

Maxathwara ... 

576 

101 

92 

13 

218 






OCCUPATIONS IN THE CITY OF KYDIBRABAD* 27#- 

294. Occupations in the City of - Hyderabad. — The main occuptions of the 
City may be noticed now in greater detail. 

A glance at the marginal statement shows — 

how the occupational variation in the No. supported 

City differs very wMely froip that of the p®^ 

State as a whole. Naturally the number Occupation 

depend.ent on agriculture in the City is city state 

much less than that in the districts. In , ^ — 

fact, it is as 1 to 41' In Textile Industries ordinary cuitmtion ... 12 1 494 

the ratio is 1 : 4. On the other hand, industries ... 8 ^ 35 

in Food Industries, Transport • Trade in Food 21 • s ; 

Textiles, Public Force. Public Administra- ^ fs 

tion. Professions, Domestic service, and Trade m textiles • ... 

persons liviug on their iucome. the e% n 'U: 

shows much higher proportions than me public Force ... U9 is 

state as a whole. For every one person | ;;; % le 

out of a thousand, that live by Trade in Living on their income... 61 2 

Textiles, Food Industries, Professions and fs 

Liberal Arts, Public Administration. Do- * described ... 
mestic service, Transport or Public Force UnpioauctiTe ... 27 j 26 j 

in the State, there are respectively, 23, — — ’ 

8, 4, 5, 6 and 7 persons in the City earning 

their livelihood through such means. The proportion in the case of those 
who live on their income is strikingly high in the City. For every one per- 
son out of a thousand, who manage to live so in the State, 25 persons live 
in that way in the City. The proportion of the ‘ Unproductive ’ is only 
slightly higher than that in the State. 


Occupation 

No. supported 
per 1,000 in 


City 

State 

Ordinary cultivation ... 

12 

494 

Textile Industries 

8 

36 

Wood 

8 

13 

Food 

21 

• 8 : 

Dress and toOet 

36 

44 , 

Transport ... 


16 • 

Trade in textiles 

Id 

. 6 : 

Hotels, cafes, etc. 

10 

18 

Otlier trade in food-stuSs 

77 

84 

Public Force 

119 

18 

' Public Administration ... 

99 

27 

Professions ... 

65 

16 

Living on their income... 

61 

2 

Domestic Service 

139 

28 

Occupation’s insufficiently 

44 

•76 

’ described ... 



Unproductive 

! 27 

26 


The percentage which the actual workers engaged in various ot^upa-. 
tions in the City bear to the total numbers so engaged in the whole Domi- 
nions may now be considered. In the matter of agriculture, actual workers 
in the City form only 3 per cent, of the total number. Among growers of 
sueoial products and market gardening, however, 6 per cent, are found in the 
Citv Industrial workers of the City make up only 2-5 per cent, of their 
total strength in the State, but, if we consider individual industries sepa- 
ratelv the City workers form 6 per cent, of those engaged in food indus- 
tries 7 per cent, of the workers in building industries and 43 per 
cent." of those engaged in construction of means of transport. Indus- 
tries connected with furniture and the production and supply of elec- 
tricitv are to be found only in the City and therefore all the workers in 
these industries belong to the City. Workers in transport in the City 
form 15 per cent, of the total number. 37 per cent, of the employes in 
Post Office Telegraph and Telephone services are to be found m the Uty 
alone. Trade in the City takes up only 6 peP cent, of the workers in that 
line but ‘ Brokerage, Commission and Bxport , Trade in wood, Trade in 
Chemical Products ’ and ‘ Trade in Metals ’ find, respectively, 99, 72, 54. and 
46 ner cent, of the workers in the City. Of the total number of persons 
emnloved in ‘ Trade in clothing and toilet articles the City supphes 13 per 
COTt A-^ain, 23 per cent, of those trading in articles of luxury are to be 
found in the City. The bulk of the ariny (63 per cent.) is concentrated in 
the Citv Public Administration requires 10 per cent, ot its personnel for 
the Citv The City supplies 11 per cent, of those following professions and 
liberal arts Medical men and men of letters, arts and sciences form 22 
anAn per cent, of their respective tbfals. .Persons living on their income 
are to be found largely in the City, and therefore such persons form 
cent of their class. ■ 17 per cent, of the domestic servmts aire engaged m 
the City. Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals in the City account 
for 40 pW’ cent* o| the inmates of such institutions in the State. 


IStatewMi^ 


,70 
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A comparison with the cities of the adjoining British Indian Provinces 

^ may Bot fail to interest us. 

The marginai statement 
shows the number of per- 
sons per laille supported by 
the various occupations in 
the Hyderabad Cit^^j Madras 
and Bombay, and some 
cities in important Indian 
States. It shows that Hy- 
derabad has much to im- 
prove in matters of indus- 
tries, professions and the 

295. Workers and Dependants.— The general instructions as regards the 

distinction between workers and 
dependants have already' been 
quoted. The marginal statement 
shows the proportions of w^orkers 
and dependants in the 4 main 
Glasses and the 12 sub -classes. 
In 7 out of the 12 sub-classes do 
we find workers predominating, 
the highest proportion being found 
among those engaged in the ex- 
ploitation of minerals. Transport, 
Public Administration, Profes- 
sions and persons living on their 
income shoAv a higher percentage 
of dependants than workers, the 
last class showing the highest 
proportion in this respect. Trade 
I alone shows an equality of workers 
and dependants. Taking ail oc- 
; cupations together, ^vorkers form 
; SB per cent, and dependants 47 
i per cent. 

i 
j 


296. Local distribution of Workers and Dependants. — The distribution 
of workers and dependants in the City and in the natural divisions affords 
an interesting study. 



i 

Percentage of j 




j 


i 

Worliers 

Depend- | 
ants • i 

I 

Exploitation of animals 

54 

i 

1 

46 ■ 


and vegetation 

II 

Exploitation of minerals 

78 

22 ' 


Total of Class-A ... 

54 

46 

III 

Indii.stry 

51 

i 

IV 

Transport ... 

47 

53 

V 

Trade 

50 

50 1 


Total of Olaas-B ... 

50 

50 

VI 

Public Force 

51 

49 

VII 

Public Administration... 

47 

53 

vm 

Professions and Liberal 




Arts 

48 

57 


Total of Class-C ... 

47 

53 

IX 

Persona living on their 




income 

40 

60 

X 

Domestic service 

52 

48 

XI 

Unspecified... 

58 

42 

XII 

Unproductive 

54 

46 


Total of Class~D ... 

.56 

44 


All occupatious 

58 

47 



— — — 1 

Persons supported per mille by j 

Cities 

Agricul- 

ture 

Indus- 

try 

Com- 

merce 

Profes- 

sions 

Other oc- 
cupations 

Hyderabad 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bangalore 

Baroda 

42 

39 

12 

61 

62 

185 

370 

803 

288 

234 

276 
196 
272 
242 ' 
173 

55 

124 

29 

77 

93 

492 

271 

384 

1 S32 

1 438 

! 


liberal arts. 


The marginal statement shows the proportion of workers in four of the 



Pr oi)Oi’tioii of worht rs 

per 100 persons ! 



supported by 

; 

Division 

Agricul- 

Indus- 

Com- 

Profes- 

Otlicr oc- ; 


tnre 

try 

merce 

Sion 

cupations j 

1 

City 

49 

40 

43 

43 

50 ’ 

Telingana ... 

56 

52 

50 ' 

45 

54 , 

Marathwara . 

51 

46 

47 

48 

55 i 


main classes of professions. 
The low proportion of workers 
in the City is due to the fact 
that very few ■ ’females are 
workers there. Except in the 
case of domestic service,' the 
number of females following 
any independent occupation 
is very small. The larger 
number of workers under 
agriculture in T e 1 i n g a n a 


would seem to depend upon 
the nature of the crops raised there — rice and Jawar. Marathwara, where 
the principal crop is cotton, does not engage so large a proportion of workers 
on agriculture. There is also another reason why the number of workers 
in the latter division is smaller than that in the former. The volume of 


migration from Marathwara into the adjoining British Provinces is, as we 
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liave .noted in the Chapter on Birthplace,- much larger than that from Telln- 
gana„ It would appear that able-bodied labourers go in large numbers to 
Bombay, etc., from that drvision. As a consequence, the number of actual 
workers there is much reduced. ■ 

297. Occupation of Females.— Out of a total female population of 6,126,699 
in the State, about 43 per cent, have 
returned themselves as workers. The 
, marginal' statement shows the number 
of female workers per 1,000 male work- 
ers in various occupations classified ac- 
cording to the sub-classes adopted at 
the present Census. According to this 
statement, female workers loom pre- 
ponderatingly large in the ^Unspecified’ 
occupations. This may be due to their 
inability or the inability of the enu- 
merator to allocate to the proper head 
the various petty occupations fol- 
lowed by them. The next highest pro- 
portion is shown by the * Unproductive’ 
sub-class. It may be noted that no less than 96 per cent, of the women 
coming under this head are beggars. Next come those engaged in ‘Trade’. 
The chief articles they deal in will be detailed later on. The appearance of 
females under ‘Public Force’ is due to the fact that ‘Police’ and ‘Village 
Watchmen’ are included u nder this head. A number of females are engaged in 
the 0. I. D. Police and some more carry out the duties of village watchmen. 
Females present a higher proportion in sub-class I than even in sub-class X 
‘Domestic service’, as large numbers of them help in agricultural operations 
as field labourers, etc., in rural areas. In urban areas only do they serve as 
domestic servants. The class which shows the lowest proportion of females 
is naturally the professions. The state of their education and the social 
attitude of the Indians, which is opposed to the association of females in 
men’s avocations, work against any improvement in this line. 

Subsidiary Table VI shows in detail the number of females engaged in 
various occupations. The occupations in which Women preponderate are 
stated in the marginal table. Most of the occupations in this table, it 
would be seen, are recognised as women’s 
occupations by custom and tradition, 
and are such as make but a slight de- 
mand on physical strength. As regards 
other oocirpations, there is hardly one in 
which females do not take part as active 
workers, though they do not hold the 
same position of predominance as in 
those referred to above. On the whole, 
it may be noted that, after cultivation, 
the principal occupations which afford 
women a livelihood are trade in food, 
industries of dress and the toilet, textile 
industries and building industries. These 
occupations absorb over 70percent. of the 
female workers in the State, more than 38 per cent, of the remaining coming 
under the^lfead Tnsufficiently described occupations’. An examination of 
each of these occupations in detail may indicate the direction in which 
women’s work tends to develop. 


Occupations 


No. of 
fexnalesi 
[perljOOOj 
males 


Fish dealers 

Manufacturers of tobacco, etc. 

Grain parcliers 

Eioe pounders, liuskers, etc. 

Fruit, flower, vegetable growers 
Cotton spinning 

Seilers of milk, butter, ghee, etc- 
Field labourers 
Cardamom, beteMeaf, etc , sellers.! 
Farm servants 
Silk weavers' 

Vendors of aerated waters, ice, etc. 


7,20S 

5,174 

4,982 

B,i94 

1,506 

1,429 

1,873 

1,357 

1,250 

1,284 

1,1.54 

1,188 


Sub- 

class 

No. 

Description 

No. of female 
workers per 
1,000 male 
workers 

I 

Exploitation of Animals 



and vegetation 

679 

II 

Extraction of Minerals . 

486 

III 

Industry 

581 

IV 

Transport ... 

461 

V 

Trade 

737 

VI 

Public Force 

364 

VII 

Public Administration ... 

303 

VIII 

Professions 

265 

IX 

Living on their income.. 

546 

X i 

Domestic service 

662 

XI 

Unspecified ... 

1,054 

XII 1 

Unproductive 

805 


IStaiemeM. 
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298. Agriculture and number of Female Workers.— The figures for the 

agricultural occupation are given in 
the margin. There has been a very 
considerable increase in the number of 
fruit, flower, ' etc., growers, but among 
rent-receivers, ordinary cultivators and 
farm servants and lahourers, the num- 
ber of the females has greatly decreas- 
ed. Seeing that the number of females 
in the State decreasecl by CD per cent, 
during the decade, the enormous de- 
crease under ordinary cultivators and 
field labourers would seem to bo a 
matter of great concern. Migration alone cannot .lecount for this- Perhaps 
the vicissitudes of the season and the prevalence of^ epidemics and high 
prices of food-stiifls do, to a great extenc, aceoant for this fall in their 
numbers. The increase under ‘fruit, etc, growers’, inspite of these cir- 
cumstances, is noteworthy. 


Occupation 

No. of female 
actual workers 

^ 

3+5 

2 *3 
o 

.a y ■ 

1921 

1911 

5 ^ 

> ^ 

Income from rent of 
agricultural iaud...| 

110,418 

113,407 

— 2-6 

Ordinary cultivators! 644,624 

727,383 

— 11*4 ! 

Farm servants and 



1 

field labourers ...i 586,851 ! 

896, >^2.5 

— 34*6 1 

Fruit, flower, etc., 



+ 273-9 1 

growers 

20,003 

5,349 


299. Textile Industries and Female Workers.- 


1 No. of female j 
jactual wor’u'3rs in; Varia- 
Occupation i' iticuipet 

i 1921 IQli. 1 cent. 

1 

All textile industries. 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing . . 
Cotton spinning, sizing, weaving 

Hope, twine and string making 
Woolcarders and spinners, weavers ol 
w’oollen blankets, carpets, etc. 

Silk weavers 

Dyeing, bleaching^, printing, prepara-; 
cion and sponging of textiles ...| 

! 81,140 : 106,746 23*9 

i 4,120 i 20,636 SO’O 

1 59,906 : 60,586 11 

1 2,082 i 6,575 !- 68-3 

; t 

7,006 ' 14,515 : — 51*7 

300 1 374 1— 19*8 

; 1 ^ 

6,720 ■ 4,015 :+• 67.3 


rease in the number of female workers. 


-Of the textile industries, 
only riiose which empley 
a large number of wosueii 
are shown in the mar- 
ginal stalement. With 
the single exception of 
/dyeing, bleaching, etc,.’ 
which sliovrs an increase 
of 67 per cent, in the 
number of the women 
employed during the 
decade, every other 
item under this head 
shows an enormous dec- 


300. Female Worker? in industries of dress and toilet. - The marginal 

statement shows that the variation 
between the number of women employ- 
ed in 1911 and that employed in 1921 
in industries of dress and toilet is 
less than in the occupations hitherto 
considered. In fact, there has been a 
tangible increase in the number of 
those engaged in washing, cleaning and 
dyeing, and an enormous increase in 
the number working as barbers, hair 
dressers and wig makers. 

301.. Building industsies and Female ¥/orkers. — As the marginal state- 
ment shows, there has been’ a consider- 
able increase in the number of females 
employed in building industries during 
the decade. This may be due, to some 
extent, to the fact that several improve- 
ments are being effected imthe City by 
the City Improvement Board. It may, 
however, be pointed out that the 
figures given against lime burners’ and 
‘excavators’ in 1911 seem to be very 
much beloW' the actual figures^ The 
only decrease has occurred under the head' ‘Builders, painters, etc’. It may 
be that persons^ who would have been returned under this head last tim^ 
have now been entered more correctly under the other heads in this groupy 
according to their principal occupations. 


[" ■ j No. of female 

jactual worker's in 

j Varia- 

Occupation 

1921 

1911 

I tion per 
cent. 

All building indust- 
ries 

23,314 

16,678 

■f 39*8 

Lime burners ... 

3,133 

88 

+2323*8 

Excavators, etc. ... 

1,002 

181 

+ 453*1 

Stone-cutters, brick- 
layers, ma.sons, etc. 

19,943 

15.998 

+ 26*2 

Builders, etc. 

286 

611 

— 61*4 



No. of 

female 

... 



actual w 

oi'kers in 

Varia- 

Occupation 



tion per 


1921 

1911 

cent. 

All industries of 





dress and toilet ... 

97,33*2 1 

115,228 

— 

15-5 

Tailors, etc. 

17,013 

10,848 

+ 

0*9 

Sboe-makers ...i 

15,687 

41,983 

— 

62*6 

Washing, etc. ...i 

1 55,799 

51,071 

+ 

9*3 

Barbers, etc. ...! 

! 8,802 

5,013 

+ 

75*6 


j 
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302. Trade ia food and Female Workers —Next to building industries, 
trade in food stows an increase, in 
the number of the female workers. 

The number of females working 
as sellers of milk, vegetables, 
grain and tobacco has increased 
considerably. The number of 
hotel-keepers has. more than 
doubled itself. There has been a 
large fall in the number of females 
working as fish-dealers, grocers, 
sellers of sweetmeats, sheep, goats, 
pigs, and hay, grass and fodder. 

The highest increase has occurred 
among tobacco-sellers and the 
heaviest fall among fish-dealers. 

303. Occupation by Religion. — Imperial Table XX shows the distribu- 
tion by religion of workers and dependants in different occupations. The 
marginal statement shows the numbers pursuing various occupations, 
classified under the four 
main heads, out of every 
100 persons following 
different religions in the 
State. The Animist, be- 
ing situated as he is, has 
to depend mostly upon 
agriculture for his main- 
tenance. Thus it is that 
about 60 per cent, of the 
Animists are engaged in 
Class A — Production of 
raw materials, while they 
are found in small proportions in other occupations. Among the numeri- 
cally important religionists in the State, the Hindus stand first as regards 
the proportion of workers and dependants in this class. Out of every 100 
Hindus, 57 depend on oooupations coming under class A. On the other 
hand, out of every 100 Miisalmans, only 45 follow such occupations. In 
class B— Preparation and supply of material substances— also the Hindus 
preponderate, their proportion being 26 per cent., as against, 20 per cent* of 
the Musalmans. In the remaining'* two classes, however, the Musaimans 
show proportionately higher figures. 16 per cent, of the Musaimans are 
engaged in occupations coming under Class G Public Administration and 
liberal arts— as against 5 per cent, of the Hindus. Class D— Miscellaneous — 
finds employment} for 19 per cent, of the Musaimans, as against 12 per cent, 
of the Hindus. In the case of the Christians also, the last two classes 
show much higher proportions than those of the Hindus. 

304. Occupation by Caste —Imperial Table XXI furnishes material for 
the study of the relation between occupation and caste, and Subsidiary Table 
¥111 appended to this Chapter brings out the salient features of the same more 
prominently. Though most of these castes have traditional occupations of 
their own, yet cultivation in some form or other is the favourite occupation 
of each of these castes. The marginally-noted 5 castes show that the 
members thereof are taking to agriculture to a greater extent than to their 
traditional^ <fccupations. The Brah- 
man no doubt finds his traditional 
oooupation of a priest not so profit- 
able in these materialistic days and 
is fast giving up that oooupation to 
a more lucrative one. The Kalal, 
who perhaps finds liquor- selling not 
80 dignified to one who claims to be 
a Kshatriya, has taken to agri- 
culture to a much greater extent 
than to liquor-selling. The Mangala 

: U’ ' , 



No. per 1,000 workers engaged in 

Caste 

Traditional 

occnpatioa 

GulfcWation 

Braliman 

93 

200 

38:alal 

2S3 

488 

Mangala 

■ , 212 

280 

Mutrasi 

117 

204 

Bajpufc 

. 72 

287 


Class of 
occupation 

Percentage Distribution by Religion 

Hindu 

a 

‘S 

1-6 

Sikh 

Musalman 

a 

.2 

CQ 

'S 

.25 

Q 

PW 

Animist 

others 

A. 

57 

29 

39 

45 

33 

9 

60 

6 

B. 

26 

54 

12 

20 

17 

47 

17 

83 

! C. 

5 

8 

36 

16 

82 

19 

2 

34 

j 

12 

9 

13 

19 

18 

25 

21 

27 

Total ... 

100 

100 

ICO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Occupation 

No. of female 
actual workers in 

Varia- 
tion per 
cent. 

1921 

1911 

All food trades 

168,503 

151,272 

+ 11-3 

Vendors of wine, etc. 

66,307 

65,656 

4- 2-9 

Hotel-keepers 

176 

65 

-f- 170*8 

Fish-dealers 

1,520 

7,722 

~ 80*8 

Grocers 

13,046 

21,919 

— 40‘4 

Sellers of milk, etc. 

20,718 

6,209 

-f- 231*1 

do sweetmeats, etc..,. 

708 

1,188 

— 40*4 

do vegetables, etc. ... 

33,316 

28,019 

4- 18*9 

do grain, etc. 

24,699 

14,815 

4“ 66*8 

do tobacco, etc. 

5,049 

690 

+ 631*7 

do sheep, goats, etc... 

2,167 

3,189 

— 32*0 

do hay, grass, etc. ... 

797 

1,800 

1— 55*7 

1 
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as a barber and the Mutrasi as a hunter may not earn sufficient to make 
both ends meet by sticking to their traditional occupations only. Hence, 
to eke out their income they have to turn their hands to other occupations 
as well. Cultivation is one of the means, and they are taking to it in 
large numbers. The Rajput no doubt finds a very limited opportunity 
to practise his ancestral calling of arms and so is taking to a more lucra- 
tive, but perhaps a less dignified, occupation. The castes, which show an 
increase in the proportion of the cultivators among them as compared with 
the corresponding proportion in 1911, are the Bhoi, the Brahman, the Dev.’ang, 
the Kurma, the Lingayat, the Mangala, the Panchal, the Rajput and the Sale. 
The increase varies from 2 per cent, among the Sale to 16 per cent, among 
the Mangala. On the other hand, the following castes having cultivation 
as their traditional occupation show a considerable fall in the pi'oportion 
of cultivators among them during the decade under review -.—Hatkar 
(-29 per cent-), Eapu (-87 per cent.), Koli (-17 per cent.), Maratha ( - 23 
per cent.), Munnur ( — 25 per cent.), and Telaga ( — 17 per cent.). Two of 
these castes, the Hatkar and the Eapu, show an increase of 8 and 7 per- 
cent., respectively, in their proportions of field labourers, while the other 
castes show similar increases under other occupations. Evidently, the 
vicissitudes of the season have driven these people, temporarily it may be, 
to other occupations. 

Turning now to other communities, we find that among the Musalmans 
there has been quite a tangible increase in the proportion of cultiva- 
tors among them during the decade. The Sheikhs show the highest 
increase in this respect, niz. 10 per cent. Next come the Moghals with an 
increase of 8 per cent- in the proportion of their cultivators. The Syeds and 
the Pathans show an increase of 6 and 5 per cent, respectively. The 
Indian Christian community also shows an increase, though a slight one, 
of 1 per cent, in the proportion. The Animistic tribes show a decline in 
the proportion of their cultivators. The Bhils have suffered very little in 
this respect, but the Gonds, the Yerkalas and the Lambadas show" a fall of 
29, 14 and'J.2 per cent., respectively, in the percentage proportion of their 
cultivators: 

305. The Depressed Classes.— We may now consider the occupations 
returned by those castes which constitute what are generally termed the 

‘ depressed classes Statistics relating 
to ail these classes are, however, not 
available. Only those castes regarding 
which figures can be furnished both 
for 1921 and 1911 are shown in the 
margin. The statement shows that 
both- as cultivators and field labourers 
these classes are dwindling in num- 
bers. They are evidently absorbed in 
other occupations in greater propor- 
tions. 

PART n— INDUSTRY. 

306. Introductory.— As at the previous Census, special industrial returas 
were obtained from the managers of industrial establishments on the 
present occasion also. But some changes, -which were thought necessary, 
were ma'de in the special schedules issued to them. In 1911, tlie terin 
‘ Industrial Establishment ’ covered institutions employing 20 persons and 
over, but this time the term is widened in its significance so as to include 
all such establishments wherein 10 or more persons are employed on sepa- 
rate remuneration in any process for making, preparing, ornamenting, 
finishing or othervvise adopting for use, for transport, or for sale, any 
article or part of an article. It does not include such industries as are 
carried on by members of a household in their joint interest with less than 
ten hired labourers. The object of this definition is to inolude any 


No. pet IjOOOwor’kers returned as 

1 

Caste 

Cultivators 

Field labourers 

1921 1 

1911 

j 1921 

1911 


Giiambhar 

65 i 

1 68 i 

163 j 

235 

Madiga 

92 

; 113 

234 

365 

Maliar 

111 

1 129 

i 

212 

333 
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estebiishmenli wMoh is of a nature of a factory, where labour is conoentrat- 
ei under a definite management, and paid by definite individual remunem« 
tion, and to exclude cottage or family industry, where the work is done in the 
house/ by members of a family and profits are shared in the family. In 1911, 
only one schedule was issued to the managers of establishments. This 
time two schedules (A& B.) were required to be filledin by them. Schedule 
"A ’ was more or less similar to the Industrial Schedule of 1911, but this 
time it elicited, in greater detail than on the previous occasion, information 
'relating to the nature of establishments, the ownership and management of 
the business concerned, the nature of the ■ principal and subsidiary ■ articles 
produced, the supervising and technical stafi^ the power employed and the 
number of looms in textile establishments. Schedule ‘ B ’ {newly introduc- 
ed) required particulars about the number, sex, age, race or caste, and 
birthplace of the operatives, both skilled and unskilled, and the personal 
occupation of the skilled. These schedules had to do nothing with the 
general Census schedules and were, distributed to the managers in time, so 
that they might be returned duly filled in within the month ending 30th 
April, 192i. The information so collected has been tabulated in the 
Imperial Table XXII, which is divided into seven parts as detailed below ; — 

Part. — State summary of establishments classified according to the 
nature and strength of each, giving details for those using 
power and also those which do not. 

Part IL — Distribution of industries by districts and the City of 
^ Hyderabad. 

Part III Establishments classified according to the class of owners 

and managers. 

Part IV. — Caste or race and birthplace of skilled workmen classified 
according to their industry and occupation. 

Part V. — Caste or race and birthplace of unskilled labourers classified 
according to the industry in which they are working. 

Part VI. — ^Details of power employed in industrial establishments. 

Part Vn. — Number of looms in use in textile establishments. 

The statistics contained in these^ Tables are summarised in the last 
eight subsidiary tables appended to this Chapter. 

307. Raw materials.— For industries to exist, there must be raw 
material to work upon. The State is not wanting in such raw materials. 
Cotton and oil-seeds are grown and exported in large quantities. 

308. Cotton.— The principal varieties of cotton cultivated in the Domi- 
nions are: — 

(1) Gaorani.—An indigenous long staple cotton, silky and strong, 

which fetches high prices. It has spread over Marathwara* 

(2) Westerns,- Gmwn ohiefLj in the Raichur district. This variety 

also is fairly silky and strong and its price is rising. 

(3) Coeamdas or ltd hapas.—k dirty white variety, confined to a small 

area in Warangal taluk. 

(4) Bharat —A short staple variety, introduced from Berar, Ehandesh 

and Ahmedabad. It is short. wooUy and very white but weak. 

(6) Cambodia.— This variety is not suited to black cotton soils, but 

grows well on the chalka soils of Telingana, 

M ^ould be seen later that the cotton industry its various branches 
employs more capital and gives employment to a brger number of people 

tbfliD. any other induBtry carried on in the State, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of the miriing industry. The following statement shows the area 
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on whioli ooijfion was grown and the weight of the ootfeon yield in bales 
(400 ibs. each) during the last ten years 


Year 

Area under cultivetion 
in acres 

Outturn In bales 

Fasli 1820— (1910-11) 

3^61,897 

543,112 

„ 21— (1911-12) 

8,226,472 

827,928 

„ 22— (1912-13) 

2,887,514 

369,214 

„ 28— (1913-14) 

8,658,327 

770,257 

„ 24— (1914-15) 

3,605,181 

610,791 

25— (1915-16) 

2,963,806 

616,634 

„ 26— (1916-17) 

3,199,587 

706,703 

„ 27— (1917-18) 

3,451,810 

816,901 

„ 28— (1918-19) 

2,405,736 

642,832 

„ 29— (1919-20) 

3,094,523 

749,400 


Through the exertions of the Agricultural Department, chiefly by the 
establishment of farms and the distribution of good seed, considerable im- 
provement has been effected in the quality of the cotton grown and the 
indigenous Gaorani variety, which was being slowly displaced by the foreign 
Bharatf restored to its position. At the Parbhani farm, which was esta- 
blished for the spread of Gaorani seed, Gaorani and Bharat varieties were 
grown side by side on a soil more suited to the latter, and it was practically 
proved that the notion prevalent that Bharat gave a greater yield was 
incorrect. 

309. Oil-seeds. — Just as the cultivation of cotton is confified more or less 
to Marathwara, so the production of oil-seeds is limited to Telingana. Of 
the oil-seeds, the important ones are castor, jinjili, linseed, groundnut, barar, 
barilla and ambara. The following statement shows the area allotted to, 
and the out-turn of, these during the last decade : — 


Year 

Area allotted to 

Outturn in tons 

Jinjili 

Linseed 

Castor, 
groundnut 
and miscel- 
laneous 
oil-seeds 

Jinjili 

Linseed 

Castor, 
groundnut 
and miscel- 
laneous 
oil-seeds 

1910—11 

877,679 

631,208 

1,698,772 

36,427 

30,363 

96,283 

1911—12 

663,889 

603,464 

1,592,429 

25,378 

26,813 

88,329 

1912—13 

649,061 

512,352 

1,397,231 

32,498 

17,286 

68,503 

1813—14 

612,001 

412,660 

1,391,806 

25,098 

16,513 

86,627 

1914—15 

I 588,945 

283,970 . 

1,536,705 

26,857 

8,918 

94,832 

1916— 16 

646,141 

288,046 

1,898,968 

22,274 

12,294 

92,590 

1916—17 

668,927 ■ 

321,226 

1,909,279 

30,611 

15,956 

92,460 

1917—18 

589,278 

340,521 

1,546,774 1 

19,409 

19,293 

113,500 

1918—19 

512,106 

216,324 

1,160,575 ! 

18,973 

6,912 

77,021 

1919—20 

537,694 

229,737 

1,287,745 

21,094 

6,415 

i 

35,264 


The castor grows wild in Telingana to a greater extent than in any 
other part of India. Yet the seed, and not the oil, is exported in large quan- 
tities. Very few attempts have been made to extract oil from the seed on 
a large scale and so the oil-cake, which is a very valuable f ertiliser, is lost to 
the country. Like the castor, the mohwa also grows wild in the Dominions. 
The principal products of the mohwa (BassiaLatifolia) are: — (1) The floweb^ 
which has a creamy wax-like appearance, and contains a considerable 
quantity of sugar which by fermentation is converted into aleotnl- Practi- 
cally all the country spirit which is consumed in the Dominions is distilled 
from this flower, (2) The seed which yields a most valuable and marketable 
oil This oil has a higher melting point than most other oils and is in con- 
sequence utilised for making preparations of oil ‘ stand up. * It can be 
utilised for the manufacture of margarine and toildt soaps- *(*3) The bark, 
which yields an excellent light dye. ^ 

310. Forest produce. — The forests abound in trees of great economical 
value. Besides the timber-yielding trees, such as the 
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Bdlbergia Latifolia, Adima Cordifolia^ HardwicMa Bimta^ Petroearpm 
Mmrsupmm, Hohptelea Integrifolia, there are to be found dye-yielding trees, 
such as the Butea Frondosa, Vmtilago Madraspaiana, Morinda Tinctovia 
and WrigMia Tinctovia; fibre-producing plants, such as the BauUnia Mala- 
harica, StereuUa Urens and Agave ;£LBi lastly, the Ziziphus Jujuba md 
Cassia Fistula, from which tanning bark is obtained. 

31 1« Minerals.— Of the mineral wealth of the State, mention may be 
made of coal, which is being worked at the Singareni Collieries in the 
Warangal district and which is known to exist at other localities in the 
Dominions, siioh as Allapally, Kamawaram, Bandela, Chinnur, Tandur, 
Aksapur, Antargaon, Sasti and Paoni. Gold used to be worked till recently 
at Hutti in the Liogsugur taluk, Raiohur district. An extensive graphite 
area is found in the Paloncha taluk, Warangal district, and the sample of 
graphite obtained from there is said to be quite useful for pencil leads. 
Iron deposits occur at several places, especially in the districts of Gulbarga, 
Warangal, Adilabad, Kariranagar and Medak. Traces of copper have been 
noticed at CMntrala in the Nalgonda district. Limestone, useful for house 
flooring and roofing and lithographic printing purposes, is worked extensively 
at Tandur, Ohinchoii, Seram, Nawandgi. Chitapur, Wadi and Shahabad — all 
in the Gulbarga district. The villagers of Surajpur in the Lingsugur taluk 
obtain some potash by lixiviating the soil These salts are used for leather 
manufacture. 

31 2. Agricultural farms. — Thus, it will be seen that the State is not 
wanting in materials to give rise to profitable industries of various sorts. 
The Department of Industries and Commerce, established during the decade 
under review, have much spade w’ork to do, before they can demonstrate to 
local capitalists, who are generally shy in such matters, the utility and 
profitableness of starting some of these industries. For the present, the 
Agriculture Department have established farms at the following places for 
experiments and demonstration purposes : — 

(1) PARBHANI. — The farm here is intended for the spread of pure 
Gaarani seed, so that this variety of cotton may be cultivated extensively, in 
the State. An attempt to double the return per acre without harming the 
soil by the growth of groundnut between the rows of cotton proved success- 
ful. Some experiments in grafting demonstrated the benefit of such a 
prpcess. For example, Nambhri, a large boiled staple cotton, silky like 
Gaorani but very weak, grafted on Gaorani, produced a long-stapled, silky 
cotton with the tensile strength of the latter. 

(2) KAMARBDDI.--This farm is reserved for sugarcane cultivation. 
It was proved to the ryots how sugarcane could be cultivated with a very 
sparing use of koycts, oi supports, by properly manuring the field. Lxperi- 
ments with Cambodia and eri silk culture were also successful here. As 
Telingana soils are poor in phosphoric acid, the yield of paddy is not 
satisfactory. It was shown how to - improve the paddy crop and to. avoid 
Might by the use of phosphatio manures, and also how to rotate with a 

paying crop* such as or cotton. 

(8) ALIR.—A farm was started here on waste land, the soil of which 
was very alkaline and on which even grass would not grow. By proper 
draining and manuring, the land was made fit for cultivation, and sugarcane, 
tobacco castor and Cambodia cotton were grown on it. This proved to the 
ryots how a poor soil could be made productive by the judicious use of proper 
manures/ 

(4) MAHBDBN AGAR.-— This farm is confined to the growth of Caw- 
iodia, watered and unwatered, and for castor to encourage eri silk culture. 

(5) UPPAL.— This demonstrates the advantage of using phosphatio 

manures in paddy cultivation. Cawfeodia cotton, su groundnut and 

potatoes, are grown in rotation. . 
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(6) SANGAREDDL— The farm is mamtamed for friiits and veget- 
ables. It is to be made a centre for Cambodia cotton. 

313. Government Factories, etc., under the Department of Industries, — 
The activities of the Department of ' Industries are' now confined to 
four departmental works: (1) Power Alcohol Factory® (2) Soap Factory, (8) 
Demonstration Weaving Factory and (4) Industrial Laboratory. ■ The Alco- 
hol Factory at Kamareddi is intended for the manufacture of spirit of high 
strength and ether, and to utilise these products to produce fuel for 
internal combustion engines. The buildings are nearing completion, and, -m 
soon as the necessary plant and machinery are erected, the factory will 
commence working. The Soap Factory has commenced working. As oil- 
seeds are amongst the most important products of the State, and as large 
quantities of them are annually exported, soap manufacture was starced 
with a view to increase the demand for oil and to give an impetus to the 
local oil-seed crushing industry. Hand-loom weaving being by far the most 
important cottage industry of the State, the Demonstration Weaving Fac- 
tory was established, with a view to train apprentices in the art of weaving 
on the fly-shuttle loom and to popularise the use of this type of loom 
amongst the local weavers by practical demonstration. The Chemists of 
the Industrial Laboratory have experimented upon such subjects as the 
preservation of the mohwa flower, alcoholic fermentation, motor spirit, glue 
manufacture, blood albumins, extraction of alkaloids from Palas^ neem^ etc., 
testing and standardising of pharmaceutical preparations, dyeing and vegeta- 
ble-dye manufacture, essential oil distillation and Thymol manufacture, 
sugar manufacture from date-plam and toddy-paim juice, milk and milk 
products, paper pulp from linseed stalks, glazed tile manufacture and other 
miscellaneous things, such as rosin soap for papersizing, liooleuin manufac- 
ture and determination of oil contents in various oil-seeds collected from 
different oil-seed markets of the State. Four apprentices were trained in 
dyeing, pharmaceutical preparations and manufacture, boot polish manufac- 
ture and glue making, of whom two are said to be working successfully at 
their industry. One of the chemists of the Industrial Laboratory has been 
sent on deputation to England, where he is studying leather manufacture 
at the Leeds University. Another of the chemists has been working at lac 
culture at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. On their return, the 
former will work under the Department of Industries and endeavour to 
improve the quality of hides and skins locally produced and after technical 
advice to those who desire to work up this industry. The latter will be 
engaged under the Forest Department to start lac industry in certain forest 
areas in the State suitable for the purpose. 

Thus the decade under review, at least the latter half of it, has witness- 
ed several attempts made for giving an impetus to the industrial 
development of the State. In view of the large quantities of cotton produced 
in the State, there is a wide scope for textile mills, particularly for spinning. 
Negotiations are in progress with some Bombay mill-owners for the erection 
of two mills, one at Nander and the other at Latur, 

314. Kind and distribution of Industrial Establishments- — Subsidiary 
Table I shows in detail the distribution of industrial establishments and 
the number of persons engaged in them. It may be pointed out that be- 
sides these factories there are some more in the Dominions, which, however, 
owing to famine, were not working at the time of the Census. The 
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uaarginal stateiBenfe, whieli is an abstract of it, shows the kind and 
number of establishments in the State 
and the number of persons employed 
therein at the time of the Census. Of the 
total number of establishments, 100 are 
perennial and 100 seasonal. Of these, two 
:are worked by hand and the rest use 
mechanical power of some sort or other. 

The majority of the establishments (118 in 
number) use steam. Of these, 89 are con- 
nected with textiles ; one each with wood, 
metal, and production and transmission of 
physical forces; 11 with food industries; 6 
with quarries and 9 with construction of 

means of transport. 18 establishments 

ail connected with food industries — ^use oil 
and 4 establishments connected with chemk 
cal products use gas. Only 5 of the 
establishments are worked by electricity. Three of these relate to chemical 
products and one each to mines and industries of luxury. Poiir of these get 
their electrical supply from without and one generates it within its 
premises. 

31 5. Textile Industries. — In view of the large quantities of cotton produced 
in the State, there is a vast field for textile industries. In fact, the number 
of establishments connected with textiles (99) is the largest in the country. 
This is composed of cotton ginning and pressing factories and weaving 
mills, etc, as shown in the margin. Most of the cotton ginning and pressing 
factories are located in Marathwara, only 
a few being established in Telingana, as 
may be expected from the fact that 
cotton is grown extensively in the former 
division only. On the other hand, cotton 
and silk hand-loom factories are found 
mostly in Telingana, especially in the 
districts of Mahbubnagar and WarangaL 
Of the spinning and weaving mills, 

Hyderabad City and the towns of Aurang- 
abad and Gulbarga contain one each. 

316. Wood Industries. — Represented by 12 furniture factories and 
only one blacksmithy works. Of these, the blacksmithy works and 10 furni- 
ture factories are to be found in the City alone. ^Nizamabad and Aurangabad 
contain one furniture factory each. 

317. Metal Industries.— There is only one establishment of this class 
and that is the Government Mint. It engages as many as 787 persons of 
whom only one is a female. 

318. Production and transmission of physical forces.— This class 
is also represented by a Government concern — the Electricity Department. 
It employs 144 men. 

319. Earthenware Industry.— Under this class, there is only one fac- 
tory, a tile factory in the City. It employs 82 males and 18 females. 

320 Chemical Works.— These include one Ice Factory, which employs 
24 males, and 6 Aerated Water Factories, which engage 102 males and 8 
females. AH these are to be found in the City alone. Four of these are 
worked by gas and three by electricity. 

321 . Food Industries.— There are 81 establishments of this nature con- 

sisting of 14 Oil Mills, I Beedi Factories, 7 IHstilletiee, 2 Water Works and 


Industry 

No. of 
establish- 
ments 

No. of 

persons em- 
ployed 

Cotton ginning ... 

42 

1,384 

„ pressing ... 

S 

138 

„ ginning &. 
„ pressing... 

41 

1,819 

„ spinning 
& weaving. 

3 

3,707 

„ & silk 

handdoom. 

10 

476 


Industry 

No. of 
Establish- 
ments 

No. of 
persons 
employed 

Textiles 

@9 

7,619 

Wood 

IS 

682 

Metal 

1 

788 

Physical forces . 

1 

144 

Earthenware ... 

1 

50 

Chemical works. 

7 

1S4 

Pood industries. 

81 

1,718 

Quarries of hard 
rock. 

Means of trans- 

9 

3,938 

port. 

52 

4,332 

Mines 

1 

13,174 

Luxury 

10 

333 

Dress 

8 

61 

Leather & other 
industries. 

2 

64 
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one Rice Mill, emplo 3 dng in all 1,718 persons. Of these, 2 f^edi Factories, one 
Oil Mill 4 Distilieries and 2 Water Works are in the City. The districts of 
Mahbiibnagar, Adiiabad and Parbhani contain one distillery each. Waran- 
gal has one Gil Mill, while Nalgondahas 31 Oil Mills, besides one Rice Mill. 
Gnlbarga also has one Oil Mill and 5 Beedi Factories. Of the total 
number engaged in these industries, the Beedi Factories^ find employment 
to the largest number of persons — 510 males and 208 females. These 
factories have come into existence during the decade under review. Next 
come tlie distilleries which engage 404 persons, of whom only 6 are females. 
The 2 Water "Works at Hyderabad City (belonging to Government) employ 
830 persons, of whom 8 only are females. The rest find occupation for very 
few persons and have been included in the Industrial Schedule simply 
because timy happen to engage more than 10 persons each. Of the total 
number, 11 use steam and 18 oil power, the rest being worked by hand. 

322. Quarries of hard rocks.*— Stone-crushiog establishments are 9 in 
number and give employment to 3,988 persons, of whom 1,293 are females, 
generally working as carriers. Of these, 6 are ordinary stone quarries and 
are situated one eacii in the districts of Atraf-i-Baida, Aurangabad, Nander 
and Gnlbarga and 2 in Malibubnagar, the remaining three being Shahabad 
Stone Quarric's in the Gulbarga district. The last are the more important 
ones and give employment to 2,890 males and 1,050 females. Shahabad 
stones are largely used for flooring and roofing purposes and can also be 
utilised in the production of cement. In fact, it is under contemplation to 
start a Cement Works shortly. 

323. Means of transport.— 22 establishments engaging 4,182 males 
and 150 females come under this category. Of these, 18 (3 establishments for 
repairs to carriages, 4 to motor cars and tv Coach Building Factories'* are 
in the City^ filiose engage among themselves 489 males and only one 
female. Tlie remaining establishments are all railway workshops for 
repairing locomotives and carriages. These workshops are situated, one 
each, at Nizamabad, Aurangabad, Parbhani and Gulbarga, 2 at Warangal 
and 8 at Lalagiida in the Atraf-i-Balda district. These workshops give 
employment to 8,748 nniles and 149 females, those at Lalaguda engaging 
.as many as 8,081 males and 82 females, of whom 1,908 males are skilled 
workmen. 

324. Mines. — There is only one mine wliich is being regularly worked in 
the State, viz., the Bingarani Collieries in the Whirangal district. This is the 
largest industrial establishment in the Dominions and engages 9,820 
males and 8,848 females. In other words, 88 per cent, of the males employed 
in all the industrial esta]|>lishments in the State and 48 per cent, of the 
females so engaged work at the Collieries. Of these, 1,701 males and 583 
females are skilled workmen. There is every likelihood of the mining 
industry in the State developing still further, as prospecting for coal, mica, 
garnets and other minerals shows that the country is rich in these minenals 
and the industries connected therewith would be profitable, if properly 
worked, 

325. Industries of luxury._i2 printing presses— all in the City- 
come under this category. They employ 353 men, of whom 182 are skilled 
workmen. Only one of the Presses is worked by electricity, while the rest 
are all worked by hand. Three of the total number belong to Government, 

326. Industries of dress. — This class is represented by 3 tailoring estab- 
lishments in the City, engaging 61 males of whom 39 are skilled workmen. 

327. Leather and other industries.— There are only two tanneries in 
the Dominions, both situated within the precincts of the City, which come 
under this category. They employ 64 males, of whom 22 are skilled 
workmen; With all the facilities that exist in this State for the estahlish- 
ment of the leather tanning industry as a suecessfu! business, no progress 
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was made in tshatj direction daring the decade under review. Messrs. Abdul 
Aziz and Go, who have been given some concessions by the Govermnentj 
produce mostly tanned and half- tanned hides for export to foreign markets 
and finish and dress only a small proportion of them for the local market. 
They manufacture leather goods also to some extent. Now that the 
Government have deputed one of the chemists of the Industrial Laboratory 
to the study of leather manufacture in England, it is expected that on his 
return steps would be taken to improve the quality of hides and skins 
locally produced and develop the leather goods industry. There is a vast 
scope for the leather industry in this country. Appendix IV printed at the 
end of this Report shows the number of cattle in the Dominions according 
to the Cattle Census taken in 1919, while Appendix V indicates the volume 
of export trade in skins. 


328. Establishments by size.— The following table classifies the estab- 
lishments according to the number of persons employed therein, and com- 
pares them with the corresponding ones in 1911:— 


Factories employing 

Using Power 

Not. using Power 

No, of 
factories 

No. of 
employes 

No. of 
factories 

No. Of 
employes 

9 111 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

Ail factories. 

74 

140 

22,340 

26,911 

47 

66 


1,977 

6,946 

10— 20 


63 


988 

... 

9 



148 

20— 50 

29 

34 

914 

1,064 

36 

39 


1,077 

1,286 

60—100 

25 

21 

1,782 

1,639 

9 

4 


579 

266 

100—200 

10 

10 

1,411 

1.439 

2 

5 


321 

811 

200—400 

2 

4 

484 

999 

... 

... 


... 


400 and over. 

8 

8 

17,749 

20,782 

... 

3 



i 3,440 

t 


The first group consisting of factories employing less than 20 but more 
than 10 persons has been taken note of, for the first time» at the present 
Census. These are 72 in number, of which 63 are worked by mechanical 
power. Most of these are either ginning or pressing factories. Of the nine 
establishments of this class which are worked by hand, four are cotton and 
silk hand-loom factories. In the second group, establishments enga- 
ging from’20 to 50 persons, there has been an increase of 8 establishments 
and 359 employes, chiefly due to an increase in the number of the cotton 
ginning or pressing factories of this size, owing to a falling oS in the number 
of hands engaged in some of the ginning factories, which otherwise would 
have been included in the next group. Thus, of the establishments 
engaging more than 50 but less than 100 persons there has been a decrease 
of 4 among those which use however and of 5 among those which do Mt, 
On the whole, there has been a fail of 402 hands in the factories of this 
category during the decade* Of the establishments engaging more 
100 persons, there has been an increase of 2 factories using power and of 6 
worked by hand. These are made up of one cotton ginning and 
factory employing 218 persons, one cotton ginning factory engaging 296 
persons, two cotton and silk hand loom factories with 319 w^oi Linen and 
some miscellaneous establishments. It may be noted that in the last 
i. e., establishments engaging more than 400 persons, while the number of 
factories uoing power remained stationary, the number of those not using 
power, of which there was not a single one in 1911, has nmv come to be 6 
All of these are Shahabad stone quarries opened in the Gulbarga' district 
during the decade. These quarries give employment to 3,440 persons. 

329. Statistics of Employes.— Subsidiary Table I (Industrial) gives details 
of the number of persons engaged in direction, supervision and clerical work 
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of tliese establishments, as distinguished from the workmen. An abstract 

of this is given in the margin. A 
glance at this will show that males 
form 79 per cent, of the total number 
of persons employed in industries, 
and females 21 per cent. Though not 
a single female is engaged in direc- 
tion, supervision or cierioai work, 28 
per cent, of the males are so employ- 
ed. About 70 per cent, of the males 
come under unskilled workmen, while 90 per cent, of the females are found 
under that category. Females are chiefly employed in the collieries, in 
textile industries such as cotton ginning and pressing factories, spinning 
and weaving mills, cotton and silk hand-loom factories, and in quarries of 
hard rocks. Also, food industries, such as beedi factories and oil mills, find 
them some work. Among the adult unskilled workers (aged 14 and over), 
females form about one-fourth the total number, while among unskilled 
workers aged less than 14 they form no less then 35 per cent. On the whole, 
the number of skilled workmen forms nearly 25 per cent, of the total number 
engaged in industries. Children are generally engaged in textile, food, 
mines, dress and leather industries. The proportion of children employed 
to 1,000 adults rises as high as 383 in leather industries, 279 in cotton- 
pressing factories, 246 in food industries, 196 in industries of dress and 193 
in wood industries. The proportion is about 167 in mines and 125 in 
cotton spinning and weaving mills. In other industries it is less than 
even 10 per cent. 

330. Proportional distribution of adult Women and Children in 
industries.-~*Out of every 1,000 adult women employed in industries, 461 are 
engaged in mines and 273 in textile industries. Quarries of hard-rocks show 
a proportion of 215. A very- small proportion of them finds employment in 
each of the industries connected with earthenware, chemical products, and 
transport, while the remaining industries are completely avoided by women. 
In the case of childr& also, out of 1,000 children of both sexes engaged in 
industries, no less than 570 (363 male and 207 female children) are taken 
up by the mines. The next highest proportion, vw., 200 (117 male and 83 
female children) is engaged in textile industries. Pood industries find 
employment for a proportion of 108 children (64 male and 39 female). 
Quarries of hard rocks show a proportion of 33 (18 male and 15 female) and 
transport 84 (23 male and 11 female). Industries connected with wood, 
metal, earthenware, dress, leather and chemical products engage a few 
male children only. 

331. Comparison with the Statistics of 191 1. — Subsidiary Table II com- 
pares the statistics of industries employing 20 or more persons (the only basis 
on which comparison is possible) in 1921 with those in 1911, It shows that 
the number of such establishments increased by 6 per cent, and the working 
hands employed therein by 80 per cent, during the decade under review. It 
must, however, be noted that this increase in the employes has dbourred 
only among the unskilled workmen. Those employed in <htreotion, supervi- 
sion and clerical work have decreased by 19 per cent, and skilled workmen 
by 3 per cent. There has been a fall in the latter two in such indus- 
tries as textiles, metal, chemical products and mines. During the decade 
under revie V, the Hutti Gold Mines ceased working, and 14 textile and 2 
metal establishments do not seem to have been working at the time of the 
persent Census. The proportion of adult female workers per 1,000 adult 
male workers has decreased from 391 in 1911 to 341 in 1921, while the 
proportion of children of both sexes per 1,000 adults has increased from 
124 to 165. 

332. Type of Organization of Factory industories.— Imperial Table XXir, 

J?art HI, classifies industrial establishments according to the class of owners 


— 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Direction, supervision 

1,491 

1,491 


and clerioaf staff. 
Skilled workmen 

8,103 

7,403 

700 

Unskilled workmen ..J 

23,263 

17,006 

6,257 

Total ... 

32,85T 

25,900 

6,957 
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SEd managers, and' Subsidiary Table III (Industrial) slows the type of orga- 
BizatioB of each of these establishments. From th^se it is manifest that out 
of a total number of 200 industrial establishments, 14 are owned by the 
Government ^ or local authority, S7 are registered companies and 149 are 
owned by private persons. Of tbe Government concerns, three are cotton 
and silk hand-loom factories, three printing presses, two furniture 
factories, two Water Works and one each Mint, Electric works, distillery 
and stone-crusher establishments. Of the Registered ' Companies, 11 have 
European or Anglo-Indian Directors. Of these, 9 relate to industries con- 
nected with ooiistruotion of means of transport and 2 with textiles. ’Of 
the 25 establishments having Indian directors, 10 are connected with textile ' 
industries, 8 with quarries of hard rocks and 7 with food industries. The 
one factory having a mixed Directorate is the Goal Mines at Singareni. Of 
the establishments owned by private persons, 6 are owned by Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians and 143 by Indians. Of the former, one is . an ice factory, 
two are aerated water factories, one is a printing press and 2 are tailoring 
shops. Of the latter, the majority (83) are connected with textile indus- 
tries. Classifying the owners according to their caste or race, two are 
owned by Hindus (unspecified), 6 by Brahmins, 20 by Gujaratis, 44 by 
Komatis, 10 by Marwadis, one by a Rajput, 12 by Lingayats, 30 by Musal- 
mans, 15 by Parsis and 8 by others. On the whole, Komatis own and manage 
the largest number of industrial establishments. These, it may be noted, 
consist in the main of textile and oil industries. 

333. Skilled and Unskilled labour .--Imperial Table XXII, Part IT 
classifies skilled workmen according to their industrial occupation, and 
shows also the place of their origin. Part V of the same Table shows the 
caste or race and birthplace of unskilled labourers classified according to 
the industry in which they are working. 

In the marginal statement mention is made of the industries in which 
skilled workmen are employed in large numbers. 

In the textile industries, 93 per cent;, of the 
skilled workmen are drawn from the Hindu 
(unspecified), Musalman, Sale, Dher, Telaga and 
Moohi communities. The percentage contribu- 
ted by each of these is 39, 21, 15, 14, 9 and 4 
respectively. All these castes, excepting the 
Sale and the Mochi, are equally prominent 
among the workmen in Mines and form 25, 17, 

2, 23, 20 and 8 per cent., respectively, of the total 
number. Hindus, unspecified Musalman s and 
Telagas contribute 94 per cent, of the skilled labour in wood industries. These 
three, together with Dhers, form in order 92, 84 and 85 per cent, of the 
skilled labour in metal, food and transport industries respectively. The 
total number of unskilled labourers engaged in industries of the State is 
28,268. Dhers contribute 18 per cent, of this number^ Telagas 14 per cent 
unspecified Hindus and Musalmans 13 per cent, each, Marathas 11 per 
cent, and Bhois 9 per cent. 

81 per cent, of the skilled workmen and 93 per cent, of the unskilled are 
bom within the State. Again, 67 per cent of the State-born skilled work- 
men and 56 per cent, of the State-born unskilled labourers find employment 
in the district of their birth, while 83 and 44 percent, respectively 
have to migrate to other districts to get engaged in industries. In other 
words, more of the skilled workmen than of the unskilled labourers are 
absorbed by their own districts. Workmen from outside the State contri- 
bute 19 per cent, to skilled labour and only 7 per cent, to unskilled labour. 
Foreign skilled and unskilled labour is absorbed mostly by the Mines, textile 
and transport industries. The adjorning British Proviuces of Madras, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces and Bexar contribute 78, 16 and 6 per cent, 
respectively to the foreign skilled labour in the State, and 66, Si4-and 9 per 
cent, respectively to tbe fomign -unskilied labour. Skilled and unskilled 
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Textile .. 

1,922 

134 

Wood 

214 


Metal .. 

494 

1 

Food 

860 

16 

Tiansport 

2,347 

6 

Mines .. 

1,701 

583 
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workmen from Bombay and tMe Central Provinces and Berar find employr 
ment chiefly in textile industries. . while those ooming from Madras find 
their way in large ' numbers to the Mines. • On the whole, mueh of the 
labour eifgaged in industries of the State is of local origin and there is still 
very little attraction to the outsider to migrate to ' the Dominions to find 
a living by industries. This would only show that sufficient labour is 
available in the State for a further expansion and development of local 
industries. 

334. Europeans and Anglo-Indians in industries. — Subsidiary Table VI 
(Industrial) shows that out of the 229 Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
employed in industrial establishments, 23 are working as managers, 47 as 
supervisors, 13 as clerks, while 146 are skilled workmen. Most of these 
are in Eailway service and are engaged in workshops, where repairs to loco- 
motives and carriages are executed. 

335. Distribution of Power in Factories.— Of the 140 establishments 
using power^ 118 are steam-driven, 13 use oil, 4 are worked by gas and 6 by 
electricity. Most of the establishments worked by steam are cotton ginning 
or pressing factoiies. All the 13 oil -driven establishments are oil mills, and 
the four worked by gas are aerated water factories. Of the establishments 
run by electricity, one is. the Goal Mines using electric power generated on 
the premises and four, viz,^ one printing press, one ice factory and two 
aerated-water factories get their supply of power from outside. The total 
number of engines worked is 167, of which 149 are steam engines, 13 oil 
engines and. 6 gas. The total horse-power of these engines is 11, 880| for 
steam, 143 for oil and 15 for gas. In the Coal Mines the prime movers are 96 
steam engines with a total horse-power of 10,000 and 3 oil-engines of 15 
horse-power. Electric power is generated there by 5 dynamos -with 1,490 
kilowatts. In the four establishments supplied with electricity from out- 
side, there are installed 6 motors with a total of 98 horse-power. 

336. Number of Looms in use.— The number of looms at work in 8 of the 
cotton weaving establishments is 1,970, of which 1,900 are worked by power, 
and 24 with flyshuttle and 46 without flyshuttle are worked by hand. 5 of 
the silk weaving establishments have 54 looms, of which 4 with flyshuttle 
and 50 vrithout flyshuttle are worked by hand. 

337. Conditions of Factory Labour. — A Commission was recently ap- 
pointed by Government to inspect factories and ascertain the conditions of 
factory labour. The Commission finished its inspection of factories and mills 
in the Dominions as also of the Sholapur Mills. The President visited the 
Ahmedabad Mills also. As the report of the Commission, which will shortly 
be submitted to Government, will no doubt treat this subject of factory 
labour in detail and contain many useful observations and suggestions, it is 
thought unnecessary to deal with the subject here. 

338. Industrial Educati0n.*-4The number of Technical Schools that exist 
in the State is small — only 5, in which 326 pupils were learning carpentry, 
blacksmithy, himroo weaving, cloth weaving, embroidery and tailoring at 
the time of the Census. A detailed scheme was recently submitted to 
Government regarding the re-organisation of these institutions. The 
Government accepting the proposals made, sanctioned a sum Es. 65,000 
to be utilised for this purpose and authorised the constitution of a Board to 
look after this work. 

' 839. Jail Industries. — So far these industries have not been, dealt with. 
It may be noted that the tents manufactured at the Gulbarga Jail and 
dwmes and carpets at the Warangal Jail are of a superior quality and find 
a wide sale.. In addition- to these, Jchadu, towels, etc., produced at all the 
|ails in the Dominions, find a ready sale locally. 
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PART III.— SPECIAL ENQUIRIES. 

340, General. — In addition to the special industrial schedules, I sent 
round to the District Collectors a copy of my Note on Industries and Com- 
merce and requested them to make an attempt to glean and furnish informa' 
tion on such points as (a) the economic conditions and movements of labour, 
(h) the condition of rural trade, (c) induence of caste on industrial develop- 
ment and (:d) cottage industry. Though the information supplied is very 
meagre and the Department ot Industries, that was consulted in the 
matter, pleaded inadequacy of stad for carrying out these enquiries, the 
following notes may not fail to interest the general reader. 

341 . Labour. — Labour is either permanent, seasonal or periodical. Labour 
of a permanent type is generally found in the spinning and weaving mills, 
A large portion of agricultural labour and labour in such industries as cot- 
ton ginning and pressing is seasonal. Most of the labourers connected 
with agriculture resort to such mills when their work on the field is over. 
Labour employed on Railways, Public Works and Irrigation works is partly 
permanent, partly seasonal and very largely periodical, depending on the 
pouditioiis connected with the up-keep of existing works and the construc- 
tion of new works. 


The table below shows the number of labourers recorded at this 
Census under several labour groups. As skilled workmen are generally 



No. of Labourers 


1921 

1911 

Group 

Total 

Sup- 

ported 

Actual workers 

Total 

Total 

Sup- 

ported 

Actual workers 

Total 

1 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Field labourers 

Farm servants 

1,24.5,118 

518,444 

807,308 

137,643 

416,968 

169,88b 

724,2711 
107,.526 J 

2,788,212 

790,731 

896,825 

1,687,656 

Total ... 

1,763,662 

444,946 

586,851 

1,031,797 

2,788,212 

790,731 

896,825 

1,687,556 

Labourers working on road?, etc.... 

84,878 

23,619 

20,348 

43,967, 

61,879 

15,891 

13,203 

29,094 

Labourers working on railways ... 

6,128 

1,985 

877 

2,862 

13,496 

4,899 

1,819 

6,218 

Unspecified labour 

924,486 

259,978 

279,546 

539 , 524 ! 

364,157 

108,655 

110,296 

213,851 

Total ... 

1,015,492 

! 285,682 

300,771 

853 

429,532 

124,845 

124,818 

249,163 

Grand Total 

.[2,779,054 

; 730,528 

1 887,622 

1 1,618,160 

3,217,744 

915,070 

1,021,643 

1 1,936,719 

Unskilled labourers as per Im- 
perial Table XXII. 

1 ... 

17,00G 

; 6,257 

' 23,26S 

1 

1,045 

4,698 

1 14,998 


drawn from the professionals and persons following traditional occupations 
as carpentry, smithy, etc., they have not been included in this table. The 
first two groups entered here consist of persons, who in one way or other 
are attached to cultivation. The remaining groups appertain to persouB 
who have no specific occupation aud work as general labourers. These can 
be engaged f or agrioultural purposes when extra labour is in demand. The 
table shows clearly that there isnp^^hortage of labour in the State, though 
the number of labourers has decreased during the decade under review, 
owing no doubt to the ravages of influenza and plague, and emigration 
caused by famines and failure of rains during the period. If the local in- 
dustries are developed, the current of emigration would be naiTowed down 
very much and quite sufficient labour— atleastunskiUedlabour—^^ill be found 
in the Dominions only. It may, howeveiv be ptrinted out that labour is not 
uniformly plentiful in all the districts. The districts adjoining the Bombay 
Presidency, e.g., Bbir, Osmanabad, etc., show a dofioieney of labour, due to 
excessive migration caused by the industrial development in Western Iniia^ 
7 ^ 
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eBpeoiaiiy in Bombay and Sholapur, which attract great numbers of labourers 
from the* Marathwara portion of the State. On the other hand^ districts 
like' Karimnagar, etc. in Telingana show plenty of labourers and supply 
labour to the districts wanting in the same. The development of local in- 
dustries will no doubt of er sufficient inducement to labourers to stay with- 
in the Dominions^ and may also bring back a great proportion of the emi- 
grant labour. No labour organization has been^ reported from any part of 
the State. Factory work is not said to physically exhaust the labourer. 
Many instances are given of workers in factories who have been working 
there for a good number of years without deteriorating in their health. 
Generally, factory workers leave the service of factories only when they 
find prospects of better wages elsewhere, or, in the case of seasonal factories, 
such as cotton ginning and pressing factories, etc., when the season closes. 
These seasonal factories work for very long hours daily during the working 
season. For example, labourers engaged on works of the Public Works 
Department and general labourers also work for B hours a day, i. e., from 
8 a. m. to 5 p. m., with an interval of one hour at midday for taking food, 
but in these seasonal factories work is exacted from 4 a. m, to 8 p. m., with 
an interval of one hour at midday. The wages given in these factories are, 
however, 50 per cent, higher than the usual rates. 

342. Commerce and Trade. — general guide to the nature and direction of 
trade can be obtained from the customs and railway returns. The principal 
exports of the State are food gains'; cotton, oil-seeds and oils, timber, hides, 
cattle and coal ; and the chief imports piece goods, yarn, raw silk, salt, sugar, 
dried fruits, betel nut, silver and gold, copper and brass in sheets and 
utensils, iron, mineral oil, timber and opium. 

343- Imports and Exports. — The following statement shows the value of 
imports and exports at the beginning and close of the decade under review:-— 



Value of Imports in 
thousands of Bs. 

f 


Value of Exports in 
thousands of Rs. 

Article 

Average for 
5 years end- 
ing 1320 F. 
(October 
1910) 

1329 P. 
1919-20} 

Article 

Average for 
5 years end- 
ing 1320 F. 

1329 F. 

Cloth 

1,38,78 

3,21,37 

Cotton 

3,61,99 

10,91,43 

Yarn; ... 

65,34 

98,19 

Grain 

88,13 

53,42 

Salt ^ 

41,11 

36,86 

Castor seed 

90,72 

59,83 

Silk ... 

11,22 

16,45 

Hides 

32,52 

40,74 

Sugar -K - ... 

3.*i,55 

73,35 

Ground nut 

10,40 

13,65 

Dried fruits 

22,57 

42,56 

Linseed 

62,91 

24,11 

Beteluut 

9,70 

12,23 

Til and Bamtil ... 

49,95 

93,20 

Silver 

38,83 

11,31 

Livestock 

21,23 

43,10 

Gold 

60,33 

2,68,47 

Oils 

16,33 

6,86 

Copper and brass utensils 

' 9,54 

8,99 

Timber 

4,50 

5,23 

Iron 

14,22 

... 

Cloth 

2,05 

3,57 

Timber 

4,34 

9,76 

Indigo 

81 

4,91 

Livestock ... 

Hardware 

Miscellaneous ... 

15,54 

30,84 

21,57 

9,88,19 

Miscellaneous 


2,50,93 

Total .. 

7,05,26 

19,40,04 

Total ... 

7,41,51 

16,90,88 


The enormous increase in both imports and exports during the period 
under notice is patent from the above statement and bears testimony to the 
expansion of trade in the Dominions in spite of the war and the general 
unfavourable seasonal conditions during the decade. The State is divided, 
for the purpose of levying customs duties on articles entering or leaving the 
country by the ordinary trade-routes, into ten customs divisions;— Hyderabad, 
Secunderabad, Osmanabad, Aurangabad, Lingsugur, Madhra,^^^ W 
Eajura, Gulbarga and Godavari. These places form important o 
trade. Besides tfeese, the following distrihuting centres are important ; — 
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Nander, Parbhani, Hingoli, Parli, Shorapur, Kopbal, Latur, Eaiohiir, Seram, 
Shahabad, Narayanpet, Sadaseopet, Siddipet, Ni^amabad, Karkeii, Kham- 
mamet and Adilabad. The railway returns show only the weight of rail- 
borne trade. 

The following statement shows the quantity in tons of the principal 
imports and exports carried by His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Guaranteed 
State Railway in 1S29 Pasli 


Articles 

Imports 
1329 F. 

Articles 

Exports 
1329 F. 


Tons 


Tons. 

Twist yam 

2,315 

3,740 

Twist Yam 

50 

Piece-goods 

Piece-goods 

174 

Grata 

125,321 

Grain 

24,535 

Salt 

46,662 

Sugar and Jaggery 

1,651 

Hardware 

11,303 

Cotton 

72,207 

Sugar and Jaggery 

4,339 

Oilseeds 

72,480 

Cotton 

130 i 

Castor seed 

24,353 

Timber 

5,099 

Timber 

12,889 

Kerosene oil 

11,588 

Coal 

862,684 

Coal ... ... ...j 

3,406 

Miscellaneous 

105,925 

Miscellaneous ... ... ...i 

23,139 



Total ... 

237,102 

Total ... 

676,928 


For the purpose of export* the produce of the country is collected from 
the interior at these important centres. There is also a large interchange, 
of commodities of local growth and production between adjoining districts. 
The same agency that is employed for collecting the produce for export also 
performs the office of distributing imported articles to distant parts of the 
country by means of carts and pack-bullocks. The village Bania is a 
general tradesman, being grain-dealer, cloth-vendor and banker. He it is, 
who advances to the ryot the amount to meet the land revenue, and at har- 
vest time takes charge of the produce, which he passes on to the agents of 
wholesale exporters at large centres or the nearest railway station. This 
system of taking advances on standing crops obtains to a greate extent, to 
the’detriment of the ryot and the great advantage of the money-lender, The 
money-lender takes the produce at his own rate and selling the same either 
wholesale or in retail at the bazar rates reaps a good profit, while the ryot 
gets scarcely enough to make both ends meet. This only throws him again 
into the clutches of the money-lender. 


Goods and oommodities imported from British territoi^ are brought 
in either by rail direct to important stations in the State, or by means of 
carts and paok-bullooks from commercial centres outside the State, such as 
Barsi, Sholapur, Ahmadnagar, Kumool, Adoni, Bellary, Jaggayyapeta, 
Bezwada, etc:, to the internal trade centres. The rail-borm imports are 
mostly from Bombay and to a small extent from Madras. With regard to 
exports, the produce of the districts finds its way to these centres or is 
carried to the nearest railway stations, whence it is, sent either to Hyder- 
abad City or to Bombay or Madras. The chief channels of trade are the 
Great Indian Peninsula and the Madras and Southern Maratha feilways 

in the west and in the south ; H. B. H. the Nizam s Guaranteed State 
Railway, wMch traverses the State from west to east ; the Hyderabad 
Godavari Talley Railway, which passes through the_ central and north- 
western districts, connecting the City with Manmad in the Nasik district 
of Bombay; and the newly-opened Seounderabad-fedag Railway, which 
?uns SJuth from the City as far as Mahbubnagar Numerous feeder ro^s 
in thfe interior convey oommodities to, and from, the various stations on the 
State Railways. 


344'. Hats and Bazars.— In every village of a moderate size, a hat ot 
bazar is held once a week, whe:re the produce of the adjoining villages, as 
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well as of adjoining districts, is brought for sale. Every town or overgrown 
villagCj which forms the headquarters of a tahsil or a district, general!}^ has 
a permanent market, where business is done from 7 a,m. to 8 p.m. At the 
hats, however, business is usually carried on between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. In 
some of the larger and more important the bii si ness hours are increased. 
Anyhow? the busiest time at a hat is from 12 noon to 4 P, m. These^ hats 
form collecting and distributing centres on a small scale. ^ The cultivator 
brings in his grain, the potter his pots, the cattle-breeder his cattle and the 
vegetable grower bis vegetables. The cloth- vend or or the village weaver 
spreads his cloth for sale. Foreign commodities, such as mill-made cloth, 
kerosene oil, etc., are procurable at all the larger hats. No barter is in 
vogue at the present day. Cash transactions only take place. In the case 
of cattle, howeveiv credit is allowed. A list of bazars where cattle are sold 
is given at the end of this Report as Appendix FI. The cattle-dealer takes 
different proportions of the sale price at different places and the balance 
has to be paid up by instalments as stipulated. The number of shops at 
these hats varies from 30 or 40 to 400 or 500, and the number of persons 
attending also varies from a few hundreds to thousands. The average per- 
centage of profit gained by the shop-keeper is about one anna in the rupee. 
In certain oases this may go up to 2 or 2J annas even. In some places, no 
commission is charged on currency notes, but in others the commission 
varies from 1 to 4 annas per 100 rupee note. Sometimes, when the demand 
for silver coin is great, even 1 percentage is charged on notes. In some 
large villages, grain, etc., are stocked, 6. g., a shop in Badepalli in the 
Mahbubnagar district is reported to have a stock of castor seed alone to the 
value of Rs. 50,000, not to speak of other articles. Besides these hats and 
bazars, annual bazars are opened at places where Jat7^as ox Uruses Me 
held. The Veterinary Department also arranges, now and then, for cattle 
shows at different localities in the State. 

345* Cottage Industries. — Hand-loom weaving is the most important 
cottage industry in the State. Almost every village in the State has some 
weavers, who supply the country-folk with hand-woven cloth. In olden 
times, they used to spin the yarn themselves, but the introduction of mill- 
made yarn has completely ousted the hand-spun yarn. Now-a-days, yarn 
from the mills at Aurangabad, Gulbarga and Hyderabad is made use of, 
and a large quantity is imported from Bombay, Sbolapur and Ahmadabad 
also. The physique of the Maratba weaver is said to be better than that 
of the Telingana weaver. 

The wmver is generally indebted to the middleman, who provides him 
with the raw materials required for his work, advances him cash now and 
then for marriage and other social needs, and is thus able to take agree- 
ments from the weaver for the sale of cloth to him at cheaper rates than 
those of the bazar. Thus, the average earning of a weaver, who owns one 
Indian loom and is assisted in his work by his family members, is said to 
amount to from Rs. 24 to Rs. 30 per month, if he is not in the clutches of 
the middleman, and to only Rs. 12 to Rs. IGj if the middleman takes his 
profits. 

The average cost of an Indian loom is about Rs. 20. It varies with the 
material of the loom and the texture of the cloth woven. For fine cloth 
better looms are required, and for silk cloth still better ones. Through 
the efforts of the Department of Industries and Commerce, improved fly- 
shuttle looms have been largely introduced. The formation of Ce-operati W 
Societies among the w^^avers has also helped the spread of the fly shuttle 
type. The life of an ordinary loom is said to be 25 years. 


\Sfatemeni, 
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346. Looms, — The following statement shows the number of looms at 
work in the different districts of the State according to the present 
Census : — 


Bistdet 

Number of ban 

wifcb fly shutlile 

d*looms at work 

without fif shuttle 

Hyaersbad Oifcy 




322 

143 

Asraf-i-BaMa 




1,564 

1,137 

Wan^ngal 

... 



6,972 

1,104 

Karimnagaif 




11,488 

3,093 

Adiiabad 




11,464 

2,588 

Medak 




7,291 

2,750 

Hizamabad 

... 



2;837 

1,262 

Mabbabnis^ar 




6,295 

6,049 

Nalgonda 



1<4 

3,399 

2,268 

Aurangabad 

... 



1,998 

432 

Bhir 



— ‘ ttT 

904 

193 

Nander 




2,763 

853 

Parbbani 



... 

259 

529 

Oulbarga 



... ... 

14,026 

6,354 

Osmanabad 

... 


... 

663 

95 

Baiclior 



... ... 

9,66B 

2,022 

Bidar 

... 

... 

... 

8,489 

1 

1,180 




Total ... 

84,392 

31,042 


A glance at this statement shows that the fly shut tie looms have come 
to be used in larger numbers than the ordinary looms, and that the Telingana 
weavers have taken to this type to a greater extent than these of Marath- 
wara. However, among all the districts, Gulbarga, a Marathwara district, 
show 8 the largest number of flyshuttle looms. It is followed by Karimnagar 
and Adiiabad, both in Telingana, Next comes Raiohur in Marathwara, but 
almost ail the remaining districts of this division show less number of 
looms than the remaining districts of Telingana. The lowest number of 
flyshuttle looms is presented by Atraf-LBalda (1.564) in Telingana and by 
Osmanabad (663) in Marathwara. But in these districts also the number 
of flyshuttle looms exceeds that of the ordinary looms. 

347 . Spindles. — Turning now to other cottage industries connected with 
cotton, we find the number of spindles or charkas at work for spinning yam 
out of cotton totals 174,950, of which as many as 161,102, or 86 per cent., 
are to be foimd in Telingana only. The district which contains the largest 
number of spindles is Karimnagar (49,314). Next come in order Adiiabad, 
Nizamabad, Medak and Nalgonda, each of which has more than 18,000 
spindles. Thus, with Nalgonda, which has 13,229 spindles, six of the 
Telingana districts have much larger numbers of spindles than any of the 
4istriots of Marathwara, The highest number in the latter natural division 
is only 7,645 spindles found in Gulbarga. Osmanabad contains only 13 
spindles. JBven the City has a much greater number than this. 

348. Ginning machines worked by hand.— The number of cotton 
ginning machines worked by hand in the State is 50,242, out of which 
Marathwara oontains 54 per cent, and Telingana 46 per cent. Gulbarga 
with 10,004 ginning machines of this nature stands first in this respectft and 
is followed by Bidar with 9,460 such machines. Then come in order the 
Telingana districts of Adiiabad and Karimnagar with 8,320 and 5,218 
machines, respectively. Next comes Nander with 4,091 machines. The 
remaining districts have very small numbers of them. Mahbubnagar with 
611 machines stands last in this inatter in Telingana, while Osmanabad 
with 862 machines occupies the lowest position in Marathwara. 

849 * Silk Industry, — Siddipet and Sangareddipet, both in the Medak 
district, are two great centres of silk industry in the Statie, Co-operative 

■ ' ■ 
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Societies have in recent years been started in these places for the benefit of 
the weaving commniiity. Siddipet is noted for.its pitamiars and gold lace*' 
The silk used is chiefly Chinese, but Mysore silk is also used at times. For 
every 120 tolas of raw silk, the net quantity of spun silk is 80 tolas. This 
quantity of silk costs Rs. 0 for carding and Rs.. 4 for dyeing. With this 
quantity the weaver can produce a piece, 12 yards in length and 1|- yards 
■in width* A pitamhar priced about Rs. 80 takes about 18 days to finish 
and brings to the weaver a net profit of Rs 24. But a simple silk texture 
weaver earns about Rs. 1-8-0 per day, and so there is a general tendency 
among pitamhar weavers to take to the simpler work* 

Sangareddi silk is noted for its durability and fine texture and com- 
mands sale in distant markets also. 

350. Tassar silk,— This durable silk is manufactured at Warangah 
Matwada and Hasanparti— ail in the Waraogai district ; Kosgi in the Gul- 
barga district ; Narayanpet in the Mahbubnagar district, ^ Mahadeopur In 
the Karimnagar district and Armur in the Nizam abad district. 

Tassar cocoons are gathered in the jungles of the southern and eastern 
districts of the Dominions. Great impetus has, of late, been given to the 
growing of silk worms on castor leaves, as a result of the exertions of the 
Department of Agriculture. The tassar yarn is drawn out from the boiled 
cocoon in an indigenous way. The fine yarn is spun into a thicker one 
and woven on looms. It is subsequently cleaned and coloured by the 
weavers themselves. 

351* Silk cloth. — Aurangabad has long been noted for its kamkhah 
and other silk cloths known as himroo and mashroo, and Paithan for its 
mandils and genuine gold and silver lace cloths. 

Himroo and mashroo are woven of silk and cotton yarn imported from 
Bombay. Yarn produced by the Aurangabad mills is also used. Women 
and children are employed in disentangling and spreading warfs. Silk is 
dyed by weavers with colours procurable from the local markets. In the 
mashroo type of cloth, the warfs are of silk thread and woofs of cotton, 
while the himroo variety is woven from equal quantities of silk and cotton 
yarn. As it is not lawful for Musalmans to wear pure silk at prayers, this 
kind of mixture has come to be used, Himroo is woven in pieces of 4| by 
f yards and mashroo in pieces of 6 by f yards. The price of a piece of the 
former ranges from Rs. 15 to Rs. 100 and over, while that of the latter is 
from Rs. 15 to 30 and over. Mandils are head-dresses wrought with kala- 
battun- The average earning of Sb mandil-wemex is one rupee per day. 

Narayanpet in the Mahbubnagar district is noted for the manufacture 
of silk cloth, especially silk swris. The price of each sari varies from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 500 and it takes a month to weave one, and the weaver makes a 
profit of from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50. Shorapur, Shahpur and Kodangal in the 
Gulbarga district and Kushtagi in the Raichur district are also noted for 
their silk and cotton saris. In a day of 9 hours, a weaver can weave two 
yards of a sari, and on the whole he makes a profit of 2 annas in the rupee. 
It may be noted that weavers have migrated in large numbers from all these 
places to localities in the Bombay Presidency. 

352. Rng and Carpet Industry.— All over the Dominions, shepherds 
rear sheep and make from their wool country rugs and carpets. Villagers 
and others as well generally make use of these rugs (kammms) and carpets. 
The rug industry has improved a good deal in Makhtal, Amrabad, Nagar- 
karnool and Devarkonda in the Mahbubnagar district, Gudikeswar and 
CMncholi in the Gulbarga district, while the carpet industry is thriving well 
in Mathwada of the Warangal district. 
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rtf shears the wool when the sheep reaches 6 or 7 months 

of age, generally m the months of October and November. The wool is 
cleared of its gummy substance and spun into thread. With this thread 

Nagarkarnool and Amra- 
had of the Mahbubnagar district, the charges for shearing 100 sheep is 
Es. 6. Out of this quantity of wool 4 coarse or 6 fine kammals are woven. 

Tne pnoe of these kammals varies from Es. 2-8-0 to Es. 14. 

• jj makers ^ get their wool from the shepherds. Carpets are made 

in four dinerent varieties : — 


(1). Pure woollen carpets, (2). wool and sUk carpets, (8). wool and 
cotton carpets and (4). wool and jute carpets. The first three varieties 

are maide only to order as they take a long time for completion, 6 inches 

takii^ a day. The fourth variety is what is generally sold in the local 

markets* 


The shepherds are too scattered to be formed into a Society, but they 
have been made to deal through a producers’ store society, started in Mahhub- 
nagar and Warangal. The finished products are purchased by the societies 
at reasonable rates and sold at market rates, and the producers are given 
in the shape of rebate all surplus profit at the end of each year. 

353. Brassware — Siddipet in the Medak district and Pembarthi, a jagir 
village in Nalgonda district are eminent centres of brassware industry 
in the State. This industry was languishing for want of support, 
and the opening of Co-operative Societies for the benefit of the brass- 
workers has improved not only the kind but also the finish of the 
articles turned out fay them. An average brass-smith, after deducting the 
cost of the raw material used, earns about Es. 1-2-0 per day of 10 hours* 
The net earning of brass-smiths among the members of the societies varies 
from 4 as to Rs. 2 per day, according to the nature of the work turned out 
by them. The Pembarthi Co-operative Society imports raw material costing 
about Rs. 4,600 and sells out finished articles worth about Es. 8,000 per 
month. 


354- Bidriware.—This industry has takeni ts name from Bidar, where finis 
kind of ware is manufactured from an alloy made locally. The articles made 
are ewers, jugs, wash-hand basins, bedstead legs, cups, etc. After the 
vessels are made, the surface is inlaid with silver or gold. The work is very 
neat and delicate and highly artistic. The patterns are exceedingly good. 
An average Bidri worker can prepare, in 15 days, articles worth Es. 60 with 
raw materials costing him.Rs. 22 and thus earn in a month about Rs. 66. 

355. Hand-made Paper Industry. — ^At present, there are 7 places in the 
Dominions where this industry is being worked up. The following state- 
ment gives some statistics relating to the manufacture of paper at these 
places in a month : — 



Number of 
workers 

No. of Pounders | 

Cost of 

. Value Of 

Profit per 
month on eli- 
mination of 
middleman 

Hame of place 

Wooden 

Stone 

waste paper 
used 

paper 

prepared 

OMof ^ ... 

39 

8 

2 

B& 

220 

Bs. 

2,760 

Bs. 

1,100 

Madar 

3 

-*• 

1 

13 

187 

76 


8 

1 

... 

5 

62 

26 

Gomairam 

1 

1 

... 

3 

62 

26 

Bajalipar 

8 

... 


5 

62 

26 

Vaytar ' ... . 

6 

••• 

2 

80 

876 

IISO 

Wargal 

8 

... 

8 

82 

406 

162 


Koiikonda in the Mahbubnagar district is also noted for the manufacture 
of paper known as * •Eoilkonda paper ’ largely used for envelopes and Mgers. 
.In. Koratla,' a village in the Earimnagar District, a coarse kind of paper is 
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manufactured. But statistics regarding the outturn in the two last places 

are .not aTatlable. 

356s Oil Ghanis.— -Theustial method of pressiog oil from oilseeds ia this 
oouatry is by meaas of a ghani driven by hand or bullock power. There are 
14,088 such time-hoBoured mdigeaous maohiaes in the State. Kariiimag» 
has the largest number of these (8,891) in the Dominions, bile Atraf4- 
BaWa contains the lowest (229), As Telingana produces oilseeds to ' a 
much greater extent than Marathwara, that division contains a much higher 
number of these machines (8,276) than Marathwara (8,807). 

357. Sugarcane Mills.— The primitive methi^^of crushing sugarcane in 
wooden milie, which causes much wastage of the juice on the one hand,h»d 
does not express quite the amount of Juice that can be extracted from the 
cane on the other, is still pursued in the State. The modern plant for 
such a work has not been put up in any part of the Dominions so far» 
The number of these mills worked by hand or bullock power is re|X)rted to 
be 14,880, of which about three-fourths are to be found in Telingana only* 
Medak has the largest number (4,881) in any district and Nalgonda the 
lowest (97). 

358. Cora-grinding Machines*— The number of corn-grinding machines, 
driven by steam, gas, hand or other power, is censused to be 281,893, of 
which as many as 250,610 are to be found in Telingana. The highest 
number occurs in Karimnagar (61,672) and the lowest (60) in Bhir. 

359. Tailoring Establishments. — There are 11,211 tailoring establishments 
in the State, composed of two or more tailors using sewing machines, and 
the total number of sewing machines used is 6,218. Though Telingana 
has about 73 per cent, of these establishments, it has only about 60 per cent* 
of the machines. In.other words, the establishments in Marathwara use 
proportionately a larger number of machines than those in Telingana. The 
City has 290 establishments engaging 600 sewing machines. 

360. Metal Smithy and Carpenters’ Workshops. — ^The total number of 
metal workshops in the State is 8,146, of which Telingana has about 62 per 
cent, and Marathwara 48 per cent. Nander contains the largest number of 
these workshops (784). Next comes Karimnagar with 894 workshops. 
Osmanabad stands last in this respect with only 81 workshops. Even the 
City has a larger number than the latter (38). 

In the matter of smithy workshops having two or more blacksmiths 
working at each, Telingana has 2,786 and Marathwara 1,960 such establish- 
ments, Karimnagar showing *he highest number (817) and Osmanabad the 
lowest (73). The City contains 66 workshops of this nature* 

Carpenters’ workshops, conducted by two or more carpenters, total 
7,998 in the State, of which 4,408 are in Telingana and 8,686 in Marathwara. 
Adilabad contains the highest number of such shops (842) and Atraf-i-Balda 
the smallest (172). The City has 102 such workshops. 

Besides these establishments, the Census has recorded 18,317 potters’ 
establishments, 8,224 painters’ workshops and 14,464 dmries. It is strange 
that though the milch cattle of Marathwara are known to be better milk- 
yielders than those of Telingana, the number of dairies in the former 
division is only about one-fourh of that in the latter. 
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BUBSIDIABY TABLE I (OncuPATiONAi.).— genebal distbibotion by occopatxon (ooncloded) 


OIiASS, SUB-GIiASS AHD OBDER 

No per 10, (Too of total 
population* 

Percentage in 
each class, sub- 
class and order 

Percentage of 
actual workers 
employed 

Percentage of 
dependants to 
actual workers 

Persons , 
supported 

Actual 

workers 

Actual 

workers 

Depen- 

dants 

In City 

In rural 
areas 

In City 

In rural 
areas 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 . 

C* FuUic Admutislralion misdl Liberal Arts 

612 

2S6 

47 

53 

13*2 

86*8 

134- 

110 

VI. Pablic Force 

181 

92 

51 

49 

19 

81 

120 

91 

41. Army 

69 

29 

49 

51 

63’8 

46’7 

118 

84 

42. Navy 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

43. \Air Force 

... 

«*e 



... 

... 

... 

... 

44. Police 

122 

63 

51 

’ *49 

3 2 

96*8 

138 

03 

YII» Public Administration 

269 

126 

47 

S3 

10 

90 

162 

109 

45. Public Administration 

269 

126 

47 

53 

10 

90 

152 

109 

YIII. Professions arid Liberal Arts ... 

162 

68 

43 

67 

11 

89 

134 

134 

46. Beligion 

48 

20 

42 

58 

8*8 

91*2 

127 

m 

47. Law 

22 

6 

29 

71 

8*7 

91*3 

132 

250 

48. Medicine 

24 

10 

41 

59 

22*2 

77-8 

121 

150 

49. Instruction ... ... 

46 

21 

47 

53 

6*4 

93*6 i 

127 

112 

50. Letters, and Arts and Sciences ^ ... 

22 

11 

50 j 

50 

16‘5 

83 5 1 

162 

90 

D. Miscellaneous ... , ... 

1,312 

732 

S6 

44 

6 3 

93*7 

83 

79 

IX. 51, Persons living on their income 

2S 

19 

40 

60 

66‘9 

33' 1 

139 

167 

X. 52. Domestic Service 

276 

144 

S2 

48 

165 

836 

90 

92 

XT. Insnflaciently described occnpations. 

68. General terms which do not indicate 
a derinite occupation ... 

7S6 

439 

68 

42 

2 4 

9/6 

34 

73 

XII. Unproductive 

2SS 

139 

64 

46 

S'S 

' 96'S 

79 

84 

54. Inmates of jails, asylums and hos- 
pitals 

2 

1 

77 

28 

39*6 

60-4 

33 

28 

55. Beggars, vagrants, and prostitutes ... 

252 

1S7 

54 

46 

2*8 

97*2 

96 

84 

56. Other unclassified non-productive 
industries ... 

1 i 

1 

58 

42 

81*8 

18*2 

... 

400 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II (Ocoupational,).— DiSTKiBaTioN by occupation 

IN NATURAL DIVISIONS. 


Occapation 

No. per miile of the total population 
supported in 


Hyderabad 

City 

Telingana H 

1 

1 

1 

2 

' 

3 

4 

I. Exploitation of Anirnala and Vegetation ... 

54 

i 

$6$ 

639 

1, (a) AgticuUufe 

43 

431 

577 

(1) Income from rent of agricultural land 

12* 

23 

102 

(2) Ordinary cultivators 

12 

290 

307 

(3) Agents, managers of landed estates (not plan- 

5 

1 

4 

ters), clerks, rent collectors, etc. 




(4) Farm servants 

1 

64 ' 

22 

(5] Field labourers 

4 

72 

134 

(7) Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areca- 

9 

1 

7 

nut, etc., growers 




(6) Pasttire 

7 

61 

25 

(11) Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers ... 

5 

3 

1 

(12) Sheep, goat and pig breeders 

1 

4 

5 

(13) Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

1 

Tyi 

18 

(16) Silk worms 

1 


.... 

2. Fishing and Hunting 

2 

26 

6 

II. Exploitation of Minerals 

1 

3 

1 

III. Industry 

135 

154 

80 

6. Textiles 

8 

61 

22 

8. Wood 

8 

14 

13 

9. Metals 

7 

10 

4 

12. Food Industries 

21 

11 

4 

13. Industries of dress and the toilet 

36 , 

59 

29 

18. Other Induatiies 

32 

9 

8 

IT. Transport 

B9 

19 

9 

V. Trade 

187 

92 

74 

26. Trade in textiles 

10 

3 


32. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. ... 

10 

32 

4 

33. Other trade in food stuffs 

77 

29 

36 

40. Trade of other sorts 

26 

28 

25 

VI. Public Force 

11$ 

S 

22 

VII. Public Administration 

B$ 

27 

22 

YIII. Proic^ions and Liberal arts 

55 

17 


IX, Persons living on their income 

51 

1 

i: 

X. Bomestic service 

13$ 

29 

19 

XI. Insufficiently described occupations 

.. ' 44 

, 64^ 

89- 

XIL Unproductive 

27 

29 

Si ■ 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE ill (OccuPATioNAii). — Disxbibotion op mb AGRioaLTosAij, Indostbial, Commercial, Professional and 

OTHER OCCDPATIONAL PoPHLAllON IN NaTDBAL DIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV (Oogupational)— OccupatiOiNis oombineb 

WITH agriculture, WHERE AGEICULTUEB IS THE' SUBSIDIARY 

OCCUPATION. 


Occupation 



No. per milie of actual workers who 
are partially agriculturists 


Hyderabad 

City 

Teliagajm 

liarathwara 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I. Exploitation op Animals and Vegetation. 


6 

7 

6 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 

... 


2 

2 

2 

(b) Growers o/ special products ... 

... 


131 

12 

149 

(c3 Forestry 

... 


13 

19 

6 

(d) liaising of farm stock 

... 


32 

32 

31 

(e) Do small animals 





... 

2. Pisbing and Hunting 



42 

80 

72 

11. Exploitation of Minerals 



3 

2 

8 

III. Industry 


... 

83 

40 

18 

6. Textiles 



84 

37 

23 

8. Wood 



29 

40 

14 

9. Metals 



42 

46 

30 

12. Pood Industries ... • 



16 

20 

I . 8 

13. Industries of Dress and the Toilet 


... 

37 

45 ’ 

1 19 

18. Other Industries 


... 

28 

39 ! 

14 

IV. Transport. 



16 

19 

8 

V. Trade. 



40 

38 

43 

26. Trade in textiles 



18 

80 

10 

32, Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. , 



31 

86 

3 

33. Other trade in food stuffs 



21 

37 

40 

40. Trade of other sorts 

... 


51 

43 

64 

VL Public Force ... 

... 


32 

15 

43 

VII. Public Administration ... 


... 

44 

60 

34 

VIII. Professions and Liberal arts ... 


... 

48 

55 

36 

IX. Persons living on their income ... 

... 

... 

3 

1 

19 

X, Domestic service 

... 


20 

22 

15 

XI. Insufficiently described occupations 

... 


20 

19 

21 

XII. Unproductive ... 

... 


27 

32 

23 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V {Occupational).— Occupations combined with Agriculture 
WHERE Agriculture is the Principal Occupation. 


Landlords (Bent receivers) | 

Cultivators (Rent payers) 

Farm servants and field labourers 


dumber per 


Clumber per 


Number per 

Subsidiary Occupation 

10,000 who 

Subsidiary Occupation 

10,000 who 

Subsidiary Occupation 

10,000 who 


follow it 


follow it 

i 

follow it 

1 

2 

3 

4 

& 

6 

Rent payers 

472 

Bent receivers 

104 

Rent receivers 

78 

Agricultural labourers 

203 

Agricultural labourers 

113 

Rent payers 

98 

Government employes of— 


General labourers 

61 

General labourers 

58 

all kinds. 

49 







Government employes of 


Village watchmen 

4 

Money-lenders and grain 


all kinds. 

17 



dealers. 

85 



Cattle-breeders and milk- 




Money lenders and gmin- 


men. 

8 

Other traders of, all kinds. 

64 

dealers. 

16 





tjirrvi 


Mill hands 

9 

Priests 

15 

Other traders oftaU kinds ... 

28 







Fishermen and workmen ... 

. 3 

Clerks of all kinds (not 


Fishermen and boatmen ... 

9 



Government.) 

36 



Rice pounders 

13 



Cattle breeders and milk- 




School-masters 

SO 

ruen. i 

24 

Traders of all kinds 

3 

Lawyers . ..J 

16 

Village watchmen 

4 

Oil-pressers 

6 

■ Estate agents and m^'nagers. 

32 

Weavers 

12 

Weavers 

5 

Medical practitioners 

15 

Barbers ... 

8 

Potters 

5 

Artisans 

30 

Oihpressers 

'4 

Leather workers 

10 

" Others 

85 

Washermen 

14 

Washermen 

8 



Potters 

6 

Black smiths and carpen- 






ters, 

6 



Black smiths and carpen- 






ters. 

9 

Others 




Others ... 

46 


40' 


77 




SUBSIDIARY TABLBI VI (Occupational). — Occupations of Females by 
Sob -CLASSES and Selected Osdess and Groups. 


iGroup 

OC3CUPATION 

Number of Actual 
Workers 

Number of ' 
Pem.aJes per 

No 

Males 

Females 

1,000 Males 

3. 

2 

3 

4 1 

i 

5 


lYDERlBlD STAfE* 

3,958,590 

2,612,917 

m 


Bub-class I.-— Exploitation of animals and vegetation. 

2^09,228 

1,501,289 

679 


1. Pasture and Agriculture 

2JS6^2B 

1,475,040 

684 


L (a) Ordinary caltivation 

1,980,031 

1,348,255 

698 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural land 

223,891 

•110,418 

493 

2 

Ordinary cultivators 

1,246,468 

644,624 

517 

8 

Agents, managers of landed estates {not planters), clerks, 
rent collectoi’s, etc. 

14,926 

6,362 

426 

4 

Farm servants... 

137,648 

169,883 

1,234 

5 

Field labourers ... 

307,308 

416,968 

1,357 


Total order 1 (5) 

13,280 

20,003 

1,506 

7 

Fruit, liovrer, vegetable, betel, vine, arecanut, etc., 
growers 

13,280 

20,003 

^ 1,506 


Total order 1 (c) 

17,820 

15,341 

860 

8 

Forest officers, rangers, guards, etc. ... 

504 

12 

24 

9 

Wood cutters, firewood, catechu, rubber, etc., collectors 
and charcoal burners 

17,056 

15,329 

899 


Total order 1 {d) 

198,006 

91,355 

468 

11 

Cattle and buifalo breeders and beepers 

15,699 

10,756 

685 

12 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders 

19,418 

8,105 

417 

18 

Breeders of other animals (horse, mules, camels, asses, etc). 

43 

744 

18,000 

14 

Herdsmen, Shepherds, goat herds, etc. 

159,846 

71,720 

448 


Total order 1 (e) 

92 

86 

934 

15 

Birds, bees, etc. 

55 

50 

909 

16 

Silk worms ... ... ... ... ... 

87 

36 

973 


Total order 2. ... 

52,999 

26MB 

495 

17 

Fishing 

39,380 

19,864 

504 

18 

Hunting 

13,619 

6,385 

489 


SuB-cLAss II.— 'Exploitation OF MiNEEALs ... 

11,384 

4,966 

436 


Total orders, ... 

10,026 

3,604 

359 

19 

Coal mines 

9,946 

3,346 

336 

21 

Mines and metallic minerals (gold, iron, manganese, etc.) ... 

9 

258 

28,666 


Total order 4. quarries of hard rocks 

1,358 

930 

68 

22 

Other minerals (Jade, diamonds, limestone, etc.) 

1,358 

930 

68 


Sub-class III. — Industry 

569SBS 

297,179 

521 


Total order 6, ... 

139,452 

81,140 

581 

25 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

7,075 

4,120 

582 

26 

Cotton spinning ... 

13,427 ' 

19,191 

1,429 

27 

Cotton sizing and weaving ... ... *.] 

81,516 

40,715 

499 

28 

Jute spinning, pressing and weaving ... 

788 

504 

639 

29 

Hope, twine, and string ... ... 

7,784 

2,082 

267 

81 

Wool carding and spinning ... ... 

1,184 

654 

552 

82 

Weaving of woollen blankets ... 

20,271 

a,8\9 

818. 

88 

Weaving of woollen carpets 

123 

3 

,24 

85 

Silk weavers ... 

260 

300 

■ 1,154: 

86 

Hair, camel and horse hair ... 

12 

' 877, 

' ; .,61416 

87 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging ol 
textiles ... 

6,857 

6,720 

.''■",980; 

88 

Lace, crepe, embroideries, fringes, etc., and instiMciently 
described textile indnstries 

155 

.125' 

8^064 


' Total order 7, ... ‘ 

7^78 


sm 

39 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers, and leather dyers, etc.. 

4,468 

-."4,003 

896 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Occupational).— Ogcdpation of Females by 
Sub-classes and Selected Obdbbs and Groups. — [ contd .) 


Gsroup 

No. 

OCCUPATION 

NOMBBS OP Actual 
Workers 

Number of 
?emales per 


Males 1 

1 

Females 

1,000 Males 

^ 1 

2 

3 

, 4 

5 

! 

4C 

Makers of leather articles, such as trunks, water bags, sad- 
dlery or harness etc,, excluding the articles of dress 

2,702 

373 

138 

42 

Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc., workers (except;buttou) 

185 

14 

76 


Total order 8. ... 

61^91 

24,712 

40! 

43 

Sawyers^ ... ... ... ... • ... 

2,118 

393 ■ 

187 ■ 

44 

Carpenters, turners and joiners etc. ... ... 

39,781 

6,570 ^ 

165 

. 45 1 

i 

Basket makers and other industries of woody material in- 
oludiiig leaves and thatchers and builders, working with 
bamboo reeds or similar materials 

19,692 

1 

17,744 

901 


Total order 9 . ... 

32,57S 

9,844 

302 

47 

Makers of arms, guns etc.... 

2,377 

153 

64 

48 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools 
principally or exclusively of iron ... ... 

25.50.5 

8,224 

322 

49 

Workers in brass, copper and bell-metal 

4,383 

1,105 

252 

50 

Workers in other metals except precious stones (tin, zinc, 
lead, quicksilver, etc.) 

116 

15 

129 

51 

Workers in mints die-sinkers, etc. ... 

194 

103 

530 


Total order 10. 

31,148 

22,278 

71S 

58 

Makers of glass bangles, glass beads and necklaces and glass 
ear-rings etc. .. 

543 

91 

167 

65 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 

28,839 

21,307 

739 

56 

Brick and tile makers 

1,174 

844 

718 


Total order 11 

$,713 

1,914 

2SS 

58 

Manufacture of matches and explosive materials 

mi 

135 

224 

59 

Manufacture of aerated and mineral waters and ice. 

37 

11 

297 

61 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 

5,269 

1,722 

327 

62 

Manufacture and refining of mineral oils 

586 

7 

12 

63 

Manufacture of paper, cardboard and papier-mache 

191 

33 

170 


Total order 12. 

37,868 

1S,9SS 

420’ 

65 

Kice pounders and buskers and flour grinders ... 

869 

2,776 

3,194 

66 

Bakers and biscuit makers 

347 

I ' 77 

222 

67 

Grain par chers, etc. 

: 88 

434 

4,932 

68 i 

Butchers ... ... ... ... 

1 7,241 

4,0-50 

559 

72 i 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, etc.. 

363 

369 

1,018 

74 

Toddy drawers ... ... ... ... " 

28,520 

7,057 

; 247 

75 

Manufacture of tobacco, opium and gauja 

223 

1,155 

5,174 


Total order 18..., 

190,791 

1 97,332 

SiO' 

77 

Tailors, milliners, dress makers, darners and embroiderers 
on linen 

21,558 

• 17,013 

1 789' 

78 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

68,760 

j 15,687 

i 

223 

79 

Other industries pertaining to dress, gloves, socks, gaiters, 

1 


belts, buttons, umbrellas, canes, etc. 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

229 

! ^ 

i ' 26 

80 

62.47S 

i 5,5,799 

i 893 

81 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers 

37,603 

8,802 

j , 234 

82 

Other industries connected with the toilet (tattooers, sham- 
pooers, bath houses etc ) ... 

4 

25 

6,250 


Total order 10.... 

26,314 

23,314 

886 

85 

liime burners, cement workers 

70 

2,133 

30,471 

86 

Excavators and well sinkers 

337 

1,002 

. 2,973 

87 

Stone cutiters and dressers ... ... 

719 

2,518 

. 3,511 

88 

Brick .ayers and masons ... 

24,974 


, 69S 

89 

Builders (other than buildings made of bamboo or similm 
materials), painters, decoratoi'S of houses, tilers, plumbers 
etc,... ... ' ... ...■ , ' ... 

L* 

J 214 

236 

, 1,102 


Total ordsr 16,... 

S44 

■ 206' 

378 

90 

Per.sons engaged in making, assembling or repairing moto 

r 

1 

i 


vehicles or cycles ... ... ... 

: 288 

1 /. 155 

538 j 

91 

Carriage, cart, paiki, etc., makers and wheel wrights 

203 

, ' 51 

"1 

i ! 

' : 1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Occupational). — Occupations of Females by 
Sub-classes ano Selected Obdees and Geoups.— { contd .) 


Group 

No. 

OCCUPATION 

Number of Actual 
Workers 

Number of 
Females per 


Males 

Females 

1,000 Males 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Total order 18.,.. 

3 S ^ 4 S 1 

16,131 

4S 

94 

Printers, lithogi aphers, engravers, etc., 

183 

31 

im 

95 

Book ijinders and stitchers, envelope makers, etc. 

55 

82 

'1,490 

96 

Makers of musical instruments ... ... 

77 

28 

363 

98 

Workers in precious stones and metals, enamel lers, imitation 
jewellery makers, gilders, etc. 

30,726 

8,160 

'233 

100 

Toy, kite, cage, fishing tackle, etc., makers, taxidermists, 
etc. ... 

74 

156 

2,108 

101 

Other.s including managers, persons (other than performers) 
enijioyi d in theatres and other places of public entertain- 
ment, employes of public .societies, race-course service, 
huntsmen, etc... 

772 

122 

168 

108 

SweepcLS, scavengers, etc.... ... ... ...1 

3,237 

7,552 

2,333 


Sub-class IV.— Transport 

6 t , 9 SS 

28,562 

461 


Total order 20.... 

933 

216 

219 

107 

Shipowners and their employes, ship brokers, Ships’ 
ofUcei’K, engineer , luarirers and firemen 

13 

56 

4,307 

108 

Persons (otlier th.an labourers) employed on the maintenance 
of luii-l)otus, doc-vs, streams, rivers and canals (including 
construction) ... 

626 

149 

238 

109 

Labourers euiployed on the con.struction and maintenance 
of havbours, docks, streams, rivers and canals ... 

32 

11 

344 


Total order 21.... 

52,131 

26,018 

499 

111 

Persons (other than labourers) employed on the construc- 
tion nnd luaintenance of roads and bridges 

460 

6 

13 

112 

Labourers employcti on roads and bridges ... 

23,619 

20,348 

861 

114 

Owners, managers and employes (excluding personal 
servants) connected with other vehicles 

21,228 

4,923 

232 

1L5 

Palki, etc , bearers and owners 

4,859 

154 

31 

117 

i 

Porters and niessengeis 

1,922 

587 

305 


Total order 22.... ... ... ... 

7,264 

2,262 

311 

! 118 i 

Baiiway oiriployes of all kinds other than coolies 

5,-i7d 

1,385 

262 

j 

i 

Laljoavevs eiaployod on railway construction and mainten- 
ance and ccoiies and porters employed on raihvay premi- 
ses ... 

1,985 

877 

441 

1 

Total order 2*7.... 

1,577 

66 

42 

I 120 

Post office, telegraph and telephone services 

L577 

66 

42 


Sub-class V.— Trade ... 

354,267 

260,977 

737 

i 

Total order 24.... 

6,698 

2,625 

392 

1 12i 

Bank managers, money-lenders, exchange and insurance 
agents, money changers and brokers and their employes.. 

6,698 

2,626 

392 


Total order 26 . ... 

18,486 

5,638 

305 

123 

Trade in piece-goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair and other 
textiles 

18,486 

5,638 

805 


Total order 27.... 

2,709 ' 

ISOS 

431 

124 

Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, ,hjgra, etc., and 
articles made from these ... 

2,709 

1,805 

481 


Total order ... 

3^856 

348 

90 

120 

Trade in wood (not firewood), cork, bark, bamboo, thach, 
etc. ... 

3,856 

348 

90 


Total order 22 ... ... ... 

377 

set 

' 2si 

126 

Trade in metals, machinery, knives, tools, etc... 

377 

80 

■' 228'' 


Total order 30 ... . 

1^80 

['... 1 , 922 . 

1,022 

■ 127 

Trade In pottery, bricks and tiles ... 

1,880 

1,922 

' 14)22 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Occupational) .—Occdpat ions of Females by 
Sub-classes and Selected Opj)ers and Groups^— 


Group 

No. 

OCCUPATION 

NUMBER OF ACTUAL 

Workers 

Number of 
Females per 


1 

Males j 

Females 

1,000 mates 

1 

^ i 

! 

3 j 

4 i 

1 

5 


Total order 31 ... 

3S6 

86 

223 

128 

Trade in chemical products (drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum, 
explosives, etc.) 

386 

86 

223 


Total order 32 

SBS69 

.66,483 

1,129 

129 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters and ice. 

58,506 

66,307 

1,133 

130 

Owners and managers of hotels, cookshops, sarais, etc., 
and their employes 

363 

176 

484 ^ 


Total order 33 w. 

114,406 

102,020 

891 

131 

Fish dealers 

211 

' 1,520 

7,203 

132 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condi- 
ments 

17,404 

13,046 

749 

* 133 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. 

14,362 

20,718 

1,373 

134 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur, and molasses 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and arecanut 
sellers 

2,432 

708 

291 

135 

, 26,6-42 

38,816 

1,250 

136 

Grain and pnlse dealers ... 

41,770 

24,699 

591 

J37 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers ... 

Dealers in sheep, goats, and^igs 

6,912 

5,049 

730 

138 

3,508 

2,167 

617 

139 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

1,165 

797 

684 


Total order 34 ... 

6,730 

1,803 

267. 

140 

Trade in ready-made clothing and other articles of dress 
and the toilet (hats, umbrellas, socks, ready-made shoes, 
perfumes, etc.) 

6,750 

1,805 

267 


Total order 35 ... 

2,083 

2,839 

1,371 

141 

Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains and bedding 

1,899 

1,926 

1,014 

142 ■ 

Hardware, cooking utensils, porcelain, crockery, glassware, 
bottles, articles for gardening, etc. ... 

186 

933 

5,016 


Total order 36 ... 

3,736 

311 

83 

143 

Trade in building materials (stones, plaster, cement, sand, 
thatch, etc.,) other than bricks, tiles and weedy materials.. 

1 

3,736 

311 

83 


Total order 37 ... 

3,073 

986 

320 ■ 

144 ^ 

Dealers and hirers in mechanical transport, motors, cycles, 
etc. ... ... ... ... ... 

185 

7 

38 

145 

Dealers in other carriages, carts, boats, etc. 

9 

158 

17,555 

146 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, asses, 
mules, etc. 

2,881 

821 

285 


Total order 88 ... 

14,687 

10,473 

713/ 

147 

Dealers in fire wood, charcoal, coal, cowdung, etc. ... 

u,m 

10,475 

713 


Total order 39 ... 

13,982 

9,431 

674 

148 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (real and imitation), 
clocks, optica linstruments, etc. 

1,516 

949 

626 

149 

Dealer.s in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, small 
articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackel, flowers, etc. ... 
Publishers, book sellers, stationers, dealers in music, pictures, 
musical instruments and curiosities 

8,368 

8,368 

1,000 

150 

'4,098 

114 

. 28' 


Total order 40 ... 

, 102,033 

34,397 

333 

151 

Dealers in rags, stable refuse, etc. 

4 

1 

250 

152 

General store- keepers and shop-keepers otherwise 

unspecified ... ... ' 

101,734 

53,516 

526 

153 

Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkers, etc. 

79 

1,057 

13,379 

154 

Other trades (including farmers of pounds, toils and mar- 
kets) ' ... ... ... . ... 

218 

23 

105 


Sub- CLASS VL— Public POBCE . ... 

. '84^184 

30,646 

364 


Total order 41 ... ... ■ ... 

34,147 

' 2,066 ' 

60 

166 

Army (Indian States)’ .... ' .... ... 

30,851 

2,066 

67 


78 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Occupational). — Occupations of Females by 
Sub-classes and Selected Oedbrs and Groups. — {contd.) 


Group 

No. 

OCCUPATION 

number op Actual 

I Workers 

Number ol 
Females per 
1,000 males’ 


Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Total order 44 ... 

50,037 

28,580 

571 

159 

Police 

18,628 

869 

47 

160 

Village watchmen 

31,509 

27,711 

879 


Sub-class VII .—Public administration 

120,668 

36,656 

303 


Total order 45 ... 

120,668 

36,656 

303 

161 

Service of the State 

1,501 

46 

30 

162 

Service of Indian and foreign States ... 

82,392 

20,362 

247 

163 

Municipal and other local (not village) service ... 

5,154 

3.000 

582 

164 

Village officials and servants other than watchmen 

31,621 

13,248 

419 


Sub-class VIII.— Professions and liberal arts. 

67,953 

18,044 

265 


Total order 46 ... 

19,830 

5,724 

289 

165 

Priests, ministers, etc. 

7,980 

2,246 

281 

166 

Eeligious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc. 

561 

119 

212 

167 

Catechists, readers, church and mission service 

330 

9 

27 

168 

Temples, burial or burning ground service, pilgrim conduc- 
tors, circumcisers 

10,959 

3,350 

306 


Total order 47 ... 

7,529 

457 

63 

169 

Lawyers of all kinds, including kazis, law agents and 
mukhtiars 

7,327 

457 

62 


Total order 48 ... 

8^18 

3,584 

420 

171 

Medical practitioners of all kinds including dentists, 
oculists and veterinary surgeons 

7,220 

2,179 

302 

172 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

1,298 

1,405 

1,082 


Total order 49 ... 

23,938 

2,876 

1 120 

178 

Professors and teachers of all kinds ... 

19,627 

2,413 

123 

174 

Clerks and servants connected with education ... 

1 4,311 

463 

107 


Total order 50 

8,138 

5,403 

664 

176 

Architects, surveyors, engineers, and their employes 
Authors, editors, journalists, artists, photographers, sculp- 
tors, astronomers, meteorologists, botanists, astrologers, 
etc. ... 

1,210 

1,016 

840 

177 

1,036 

580 

534 

178 

Music composers and masters, players on all kinds of 
musical instruments (not military), singers, actors and 
dancers 

5,538 ^ 

3,309 

597 

179 

Canjurors, acrobats, fortune-'tellers, reciters, exhibitors of 
curiosities and wild animals 

233 

498 1 

2,137 


Sub-class IX.— Persons living on their income 

8,^88 

4,529 

546 


Total order Si ... 

8,288 

4A39 

■546 

180 

Proprietors (other than of agricultural land), fund holders 
and pensioners ... ... ... 

8,288 

4,529 

546 


Sub-class X.— domestic service ... 

108^86 

71,79$ 

662 


Total order S2 ... ... 

108^386 

71,796 \ 

662 

181 

Cooks, water-carriers, door-keepers, watchmen and other 
indoor servants.. ... . ... ... ... 

102,904 

69,41ft 

2,860 

674 

182 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog boys, etc. ... 

5,089 

463 

188 

Private motor drivers and cleaners ... 

808 

21 

69 


Sub-class XI.— Iusufficxently described occurATiONS.. 

268,773 

j 283,314 

■ 1,054 


Total order 53 ' ... 

266,773 

283^14, 

3,054 

184 

Manufacturers, businessmen and contractors otherwise 
unspecified ... ... 

4,149 

592 

142 . 

185 

Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other emp- 
loyes in unspecified offices, warehouses and shops 

1,404 

1,084 

92 

772 , 

186 

Mechanics otherwise unspecified ■ . ...^ '■ 

^ ^ 242 

880 ’ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Occupational) — Occupations op Females by 
Sub-classes and Selected Orders and Groups.— (co«cZ(J.) 


Group 

No 

OCCUPATION 

NUMBER OF ACTUAL 
WORKERS 

Number of 
Females per 


Males 

Females 

1,000 males 

1 

2 

3 

4 


187 

Labourers atid workmen otherwise unspecified ... 

259,978 

279,546 

1,075 


SUB— CLASS xn.— Unproductive ... 

9S,6IS 

76,969 

aos 


Total order 54 ... 

1,271 

241 

189 

188 

Inmates of Jails, asylums and almshotises 

1,271 

241 

189 


Total order 55 ... 

93,639 

76,61$ 

818 

189 

190 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. 

Procurers and prostitutes ... 

91,967 

1,672 

78,497 

3,119 

799 

1.866 


Total order 56 ... 

'roe 

102 

144 

191 

Other unclassified non-productive industries ... 

706 

102 

144 






GfOBB Mo. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vil (Occopational).— Selected Occupations. 


Occupation 


Class A.—* Production of Raw Materials, 

SUB-CLASS I.— EXPLOITATION OF ’ 
ANIMALS AND YEOETATION. 

Obdbr 1. — Pasture aad Agriculture. 

1 Income from rent of agrtculfeural land. 

2 Ordinary cultivators 

3 Agents, managers of landed estates, etc. 

4*5 Farm servants and field laliourers 

7 Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, etc. 

9 Wood cutters, Are- wood, etc. collectors 

11 Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

12 Sheep, goat and pig breeders 

13 Breeders of other animals {horses, mules, 

camels, etc) 

14 Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

Order 2, “Fishing and Hunting 

17 Fishing 
18 ' Huntiiig 

SUB-CLASS II.— BXPLOITATIONfOF 
MINERALS 

Class B.— Preparation and Supply of Meterial 
Substances. 

SUB-CLASS III.— INDUSTRY 
Order 6.— Textiles 

25 Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 
26*27 Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 
29 Rope, twine and string 
81*33 Wool carding and spinning, weaving of 
woollen blankets and carpets. 

35 Silk spinners and weavers 
37 Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and 
sponging of textiles 

Order 7. — Hides, skins and hard materials 
from the animal kingdom. 

89 Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and dyers, 
etc. 

40 Makers of leather articles, such.as trunks, 
water bags, saddlery or harness, etc. 
excluding articles of dress 
42 Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc, workers (excepc 
buttons) 

Order 8.— Wood. 

43*44 Sa Wipers, carpenters, turners and Joiners, etc. 
45' Basket-makers and other industries, etc. 

Order 9.— Metals .... ■ 

46 Forging and rolling of iron and other metals 
. 49 Workers in brass, copper and bell-metal 
60 'W^orkers in other metals except precious 
! metals, (tin zinc, lead, etc.) 

Order lO.—Ceramics 

58 Brick and tile makers , , 

Order il.— Chemical products properly 
so called and analogous 

Order 12— Food Industries 

,66 ' 'Bakers and biscuit' makers . 

67 . Grain parchers, etc. 

68. .Butchers.. ' 

72 Sweetmeat makers, etc ... 

73 Brewers and distillers, . ' ... 

74 Toddy drawers 

75 Manufacturers of tobacco,- opium and ganja 
Order is;— Industries of dress and the tfoilet . 


Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1921 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1911 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1901 

Percentage 
of variation 
from 1901 
to 19li 

Percentage 
of variation 
from 19.11 
to 1921 

3 

4 

1 

^ 1 


7 

6,947,913 

8,408,192 

5,471,836 

1 

4.53-6 

— 1.7-3 

6,927,017 

8,389,728 

6,471,462 

453-5 

^27-4 

6^94,968 

8281,829 

6,436,981 

-|-52*3 ^ 

“-17*5 

761,814 

3,607,366 

33,202 

1,763,562 

50,183 

60,641 

731 808 
4,064,950 
34,540 
2,788,212 
22,804 
40,905 

39.581 

3,473,561 

62,956 

1,023,643 

532,084 

5J27 

41,748-8 1 
417*0 1 
—45*1 i 
4172-3 ! 

—95-7 

4-697*8 

44-0 

—11*2 

—3*8 

—36*3 

4120-0 

448-2 

52,732 

1,551 

109,739 

413 

19,070 

2,654 

4475*4 
— S4’4 

—51*9 

4275'5 

434,043 

445,1.58 

213,183 

4108*8 

—2*4 

132^049 

107289 

34,471 

+212-9 

+22‘S 

99,618 

32,431 

78,269 

29,620 

33,397 

1,074 

4-134*3 

4-2,657*9 

+27-2 

49-4 

20,896 

18,474 

384 

+4/12-6 

415*1 

3,123,616 

3,141,052 

2,576,365 

421*9 

— 0-S 

1,711,837 

2272233 

1,682,761 

+11-2 

•o^S'S 

438,763 

617,760 

462/22 

4/i‘3 

—15*2 

17,317 
303,305 
18 072 

69,94.3 

302,745 

42,932 

280,604 

AQ4 

462-9 

47*8 

1 A Q T A* 0 

—75-2 

40*1 

69,185 

89,095 i 

114,991 

a 

—22-5 

—37*6 
i. —22*3 

1,189 
25,591 1 

1,901 
22,310 j 

772 

12,776 

4146-2 

474-6 

; —37-4 

: 414*2 

28^00 

26,930 i 

7,959 ^ 

+ 100-1 ; 

477*5 

20,918 

7,061 

5,010 

■f40*9 

1 +196*2 

7,083. 

7,946 

1,499 

443*0 

1 

i —10*8 

222 

461 

831 

— 4.4*5 

1 —51*8 

167,411 

146,747 

130,392 

4112*5 

t 

1 +14-0 

101,799 

85,632 

87,903 

58,844 

100,935 

29,457 

—12-9 

499*7 

1 415*8 

i 411*5 

89,807 

88,772 

94,465 

-5-0 

! 

369 

11,209 

501 

409 

12,925 

1,096 

**19,168 

‘*—32*6 

1 —0-9 

112,970 

103214 

83,164 

424-4 

j ^ 

+ S-.I 

8,710 

1,141 

. ... .■ 

... 

4225*1 

22^424 

19,211 

26,266 

—25*5 

4«*5 

103,037 

119246 

244,602 

— ir*4 

—13*5 

1,110 
795 
25,738 
^,709 
198 
68,653 
2,441 i 

2,889 

2,082 

21,192 

1,652 

443 

79,852 

3,585 

1,030 

7,351 

28,748 

1,410 

5,841 

88,702 

-4178*6 
—17*6 
—26*2 
417*1 
— 92'4' 

, -.9*9 

—61*1 
—61*8 
421*4 
' .43*4 
—66*3 
—2.0*2 
■—81*9 

642,288 

642248 

S302&8 

4*2I*I-, 

■— 15*5 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE. VII (Oooupationai^)* — Selbotbi> O€CWATi0NS«~(^ofiM.) 


<3 


Popuia- 


Popula- 

Percent- 

Pcr«»nlj- 



Popuia* 

age of va- 

age of va- 

Oi 

Occupation 

Moq sup- 

fcion sup- 

lion sup- 

riation 

riation 

i 

ported in 

ported in 

ported in 

from 1901 

from 1911 


1921 

1911 ■ 

1901 

to 1911 

to 1921 

1 

i 

2 

■ 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

78 

Shoe, boot md sandal makers 

164,628 

269,048 

234,674 

-1-14*6 

—38*8 

• 79 

Other indastries pertaining to dress-gloves, 
jocks, gaiters, belts, buttons, umbrellas, canes, 

848 

... 

... 




etc. 





+8-4 

81 

Barbers, hair-dressers and wig- makers 

93,328 


85,986 

— o-i 

82 

Other industries connected with the toilet 

88 

226 

... 




Orbeb 15.— Building Industries 

'$0,559 

111,174 

95,966 

+15*^ 

-l«-5 

86 

Excavators and well-sinkers 

2,315 

2,149 

17,163 

■ — 87‘4 

+7-7 

87-88 

Stone-cutters and dressers, brick-layers and 

83,821 

101,630 

73,347 

+38*4 

—17*4 


masons. 

Orber 18.— Other miscellaneous and 

114,817 

91,951 

96,387 

■^1-6 

+ 17*2 


undefined industries. 



08 

Workers in precious stones, etc 

84,981 

93,489 

83,718 

-firs 

— 0-1 

09 

Makers of bangles or beads or necklaces, etc. 

6 

2,871 

2,249 

+2TB 

—99*7 

102- 

Contractors for the disposal of refuse, dnst, 

20,139 

e,m 


—23*5 

+199*3 

103 

etc. sweepers, scavengers, etc. 







SUB-CLASS IV.— TEANSPORT. 

193,083 

133,951 

69,129 ^ 

+93-7 

+44*1 


Orber 20.— Transport by water 

3,312 

2,667 

2,718 

— I*a 

+24*1 

107 

Ship owners and their employees, etc. 

168 



... 

—22*9 

108- 

Persons (including labourers) employed on 

1,799 

2,336 

2,273 

+ 2-7 

109 

the maintenance of streams, rivers etc, 





+299*6 

110 

Boat-owners, boat- men and tow-men 

1,323 

331 

438 

—24*4 


Orber 21.— Transport by road 

161,876 

111,476 

52,168 

fill'd 

+45*2 

113- 

Owners, managers, and employes, etc, of 

51,959 

4n,m 

28,136 


. +8*4 

114 

mechanically driven and other vehicles. 




+1,019*4 

115 

Palki, etc., bearers and owners 

18,739 

1,674 

11,106 

—84*9 

116 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and 

28 

1,385 

1,866 

— 28*4 

—97*9 


bullock owners and drivers. 





—87*9 

117 

Porters and messengers 

5,887 

8,681 

8,198 

-f6-8 


Orber 22. — Transport by rail 

23,732 

18,609 

10,537 

+76'6 

+27-5 . 

118 

Railway employes of all kinds other than 


13,794 

10,262 

+ 84*4 

+27*6 


coolies. 




+3,650*9 

+27*2 

119 

Labourers employed on railway construction, 

6,128 

4,815 

275 


etc. 







Orber 23.— Post Office, telegraph and 
^ telephone services. 

4,163 

1,199 

3,706 

— 

+247*2 


SUB-CLASS V.— TRADE 

1,218,696 

1,134,368 

324,485 

-f37*5 

+6*9 

121 

Orber 24.— Banks, establishments of credit, 

21,891 

22,223 

36,232 

^38^6 

^1*4 


etc. 






122 

Orber 25.— Brokerage, commission and 

543 

3^88 

3,001 

•fia-5 

^4-8 


export, etc. 






123 

Orber 26.— Trade in textiles, etc. 

62,331 

81,139 

28,648 

+153-2 

^23-1 

124 

Order 27.— Trade in skins, leather and furs, 

9,468 

15,218 

5,454- 

+I7P‘0 

. —27*7 


etc. 






125 

Order 28.— Trade in wood, etc. 

5,430 

8,511 

' 6,662 

+27*7 

-‘36-2 

126 

Order 29.— Trade in metals, etc. 

2,574 

959 

1,150 

— Id-d 

+168-4 

127 

Order so. — T rade in pottery, bricks, & tiles 

6,329 

11,228 

7,427 

+51-1 

-*42*« 

128 

Order 31.“^Trade in chemical pmducts, etc 

1,233 

2,454 

- ' 13,351 


— 42'7 


Order 32.— Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc 

224,277 

241,975 

. 129,571 


—7*3 

129 

Vendors of wine, liquors, ©rated waters anc 

223,071 

241,714 

129,125 

+87T 

—7*7 

ISO 

ice. 

O wners and managers of hotels, etc, and 

1,206 

261 

446 

-"41*4 

+362*0 


their employes. 







Order 83.— Other trade in foodstuffs 

424,267 

391,941 

192,789 

+103-3 

+3*2 ■ 

181 

,, Rish dealers ‘ . , , .» 

8,518 

24,960 

2,082 

' +1,128*3 

—86*9 

182 

Orocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt, etc 

63,261 

112,166 

68,436 

+91*9 

—48*6 

. 138 

. Bellers of milk, butter, 'ghee, poultry, e^s, 

74,322 


14,977 

+18*7 

+386*1 


etc,. 


4456 



- 

. ■ 184 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gar, etc. 

. 184)26 

9,699 

■ —61*9 

+179*7 


70 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE Til (Ocootational). — SbiiEGTed Oooupations. — ( cmtd .) 



Occupation 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1921 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported iu 
1911 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1901 

Percent- 1 
age of va- 
riation 
from 190.1 
to 1911 

Percent- ; 
age of va* 
■riatioa 
from 19 11 
to 1321 

B 

2 

3 


6 

6 

rj 

135 

Carflamom, beteMeaf, vegetables, ect. 

112,371 

97,564 

55,322 

4-76*3 

+ 15‘,l 

136 

Grain^and pulse dea.lers 

117,839 

106,171 

40,554 

•blSI'S 

+ 10*9 

137 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 

24,088 

4,615 

2,972 

4-55*2 

+421.9 ■ 

138 

Dealers in sheep, etc. 

12,111 

19,400 

3,356 

-b 478*0 

—37*5 

139 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

3,741 

5,379 

5,441 

— I'i 

—30*4 

140 

Ordee 34.-'Trade in clothing and toilet 

17S46 

16,622 

11,141 

+49-1 

+7*5 


articles, etc. 




Ordeb 36.— Trade in furniture 

0,S46 

7,670 

20,606 


+24*4 

141 

Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains, etc. ... 

7,820 

6,217 



+27*8 

14B 

Order 36.-“Trade in building materials etc. 

5,273 

1,260 

2,253 

-^44 ‘I 

+515*4 

144- 

146 

Order 37.— Trade in means of transport ... 

7,371 

15,597 

14,565 

-^7-0 

—52*7 

147 

Order .38.— Trade in fuel, etc. 

39,800 

25,880 

2,437 

i-961'9 

+55*4 


Order 39.— Trade in luxury, etc. 

48,913 

46,316 

45,630 

-r-rs 

+5*5 

148 

Dealers iU precious stones, etc. ... 

6,392 

7,265 

4,194 

+ 51*5 

■—12*0 

149 

Dealers in common bangles, etc. 

33,756 

38,144 

38,710 

-1*4 

— 11*5 

150 

Publishers, book-sellers, stationers, etc. 

8,765 

907 


-1-866*3 


Order 40.— Trade of other sorts, etc. 

331,604 

241,787 

303,568 

—20*5 

+57*1 

161 

Dealers in rags, stable refuse, etc. 

12 





153 

Itinerant traders, peOlars, hawkers, etc. 

1,549 

30 


... 

+ 5*063*3 


Class G. — ‘Public Administration and Libera! 

' Arts. 

763,092 

719,621 

728,147 

— 1*1 

+6-0 


SDB-CDASS VI.— PDBLig BOECB. 

226,222 

164,398 

104,312 

^57-6 

+57*5 


Order 41.—' Army 

73,229 

68,750 

64,468 

4-56 

+5*5 

155 

Army (Imperial) 

■ 8,010 

5,554 

22,227 

—75*6 

+44*4 

+3*2 

158 

Army (Indian States) 

65,219 

63,196 

42,241 

+ 49*5 


Order 44,— Police ... 

152,993 

95,648 

39,844' 

-b 140*0 

+50’0 

160 

Village watchmen 

110,202 1 

60,513 

38,7*70 

+56*0 ; 

+82*1 


SDB.OLASS vri.— PDBLIC ADMIHIS- 
TRATIOM. 

335,459 

346,184 

508,037 

— 8'1*8 ' 

—3-0" ' 

161 

162 

Order 45, — Public Administration 

3,521 

4,567 

12,967 

—64'7 

“t-22‘0 

Service of the State ... 

Service of Indian and Foreign States 

212,380 

20,374 

130,831 

8,926 

156,071 

84,043 

—16*6 
—89*3 J 

+62*3 

+128*2 

—67*0 

16S 

Municipal and other local service 

99,184 

201,860 

264,056 

—20*5 

164 

Village officials and servants other than 


watchmen.' 






1 

SUB-CLASS, vm.— PROFESSIONS AND 
LABERAL ARTS.. 

201,411 

209,039 

115,798 

. +80*5 ; 

—3*5 


Order 46.— Religion 

60,429 

101,187 

41,128 

+ 145*0 

—40*3 ■ 

165: 

166 

Priests,, ministers, etc. ... ■ 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, 

etc. ' . . . 

23,609 

2,094 

57,809 

33,743 

5,543 
25, mi 

-|-942’9 

+31*6 

—59*3 : 
'*-93*7 . 

167 

Catechists, readers, church and mission 

'■■'.service.' . , i 

702 

2,217 

3,032 

—26*8 ; 

—08*3 

168.' 

Temple , burial or burning ground service, 

84,124 

7,418 

6,916 

+7*2 

+360*0 ' 


pilgrim, conductors, circumcisers. 


■Ordbr, 47.— Law , ... ' ... 

27, lU 

e^sa' 

6,984 

—1*7 

■ +305*1 

169 

Lawyers of ali kipds, including kaais, law ' 1 

agents and mukhtia.rs. 

6,641 ■ 

6,835 

6,052 

+12-9 

;'+a8H' 

170 

Lawyers* clerks, petition writers, etc. . .iJ 

477 

28 

932 

—96*9 

+1,603*5 ' 


Order 48.— Medicine' 5 .J 

29,499 

30,973 

19,288 

+'50*5 ; 

-4*7 

171.' 

' SCedical .practitioners of aU' kinds, etc. ^■.. 

22,983 

23,760 

15,790 

8,498 

+.106*2 1 

—8*3 
—8*3 : 

172 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, etc. ... 

6,536 

7,213 

178- 

.74 

ORDER 49, — Instruction ... ,.J 

57,063 

23p74 

9,856 

1 

+1^0*1 : 

+135*0 

Order 50,— Letters and Arts and Sciences, 

27’302': 

46,442 

t. ■ 38,542 

+^0*4 

-•4V2 ' 

.75 

Public scribes, stenographers, etc. ..J 

'll' 

.J 




.78 

Music composers and masters, etc. ,.J 

i 

18,829 

88,774 

" 28,934 

"+. 41*1 

—50*1 



ms 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII (Ocodpational).— -S sLEeTED Occupations. — (cotoM;) 


d 

a 

i 

a 

OOCOSAMOS 

Population 
supported in 
1921 

Population 
supported in 
1911 

Population 
supported in 
1901 

Percentage 
of variation 
from 1901 
to 1911 

Percentage 
of variation 
from 1911 
to 1921 

' 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Cla» D. — Miscellaneous. 

1,^37,149 

1,105,811 

2,364,048 

—53*2- 

+48*0 


SUB-GLASS IX.— 51. BEESONS LIVING 
ON THEIK INCOME 

31,779 

28^77 

51,757 

—45*1 

+ll*d 


SUB-Cr.ASS X.— 52. DOMESTIC SEKVIOB. 

344,503 

421,147^ 

890,882 

+7'7 


181 

Cooks, water-carriers, door-keepers, etc. 

331,298 

406,181 

14,966 

371,738 

■f9'2 

—18*4 

182 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog boys, etc. 

12,363 

19,144 

—21*8 

— iri 


SUB-CLASS XL— 53. INSUFFICIENTLY ! 
DESCBIBBD OCCUPATIONS | 

942,877 

380,148 

1,524,628' 

^7S’0 


184 

Manufacturers, business-men, etc. 

12,659 

6,828 

9,652 

—29*2 

+88*9 

185 

Cashiers, accountants, etc. 

Mechanics otherwise unspecified 

4,767 

8,073 

1,090 

101,804 

—92*0 

—40*9 

188 

1,065 



—2*2 


SUB-CLASS XII.-UNPBODUCTIVE. ...! 

317,990 

276,139 

396,781 

—30*4 

+15*1 

188 

OBofR 54.— Inmates of jails, asylums, etc. 

1,966 

3,428 

9,0Tf 

—62*2 

-42- S 

189- 

191 

Order 55 ““I> 6 .— Beggars, vagrants, prosti- 
tutes, etc. 

316,024 

272,711 

387,704 

1 

— 29*<^ 

+158 



Caste and oceapallos 


No. per 
l,OiO 
worlrers 
engaged 
#& each 
loccnpationl 


No. of 
female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 


Caste and occupation 


Ho. per 
1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
loccnpstionj 


No. of 
female 
workew 
per l.WO 
males 


1 2 S 1 2 ' 3 


I HINDU. 






1— BHOI. 



8— GOOBDLA. 



Mshemoa 

26S 

667 

Toddy seliera 

MO 

721 

CnItiTOtors 

114 

1,285 

Cultivators 

123 

493 

Field labourers, etc. 

85 

1,161 

Field labourers, etc ... 

122 

708 

Labourers: unspecified 

20 

864 

Labourers unspecified 

14 

522 

Others ... 

460 

891 

Others ... 

399 

382 

. S^Bbahman. 



10— Hatjkae 



Priests 


63 

Cultivators 

2$7 

227 

Cultivators 

200 

861 

Field labourers, etc. 

320 

2,203 

Trade ... 

66 

177 

Labourers unspecified 

78 

108 

Lawyers, doctors, etc. 

36 

23 

Others ... ... .** 

305 

682 

Persons living on their income. 

46 

373 




Others ... 

660 

166 

11— Kabab. 



8-“CHAKAIJL 



Liquor sellers 

2S3 

1,363 

Washermen... 

462 

862 






Cuitivators 

438 

548 

.Cultivators 

78 

345 

Field Labourers, etc. 

43 

90 

Field labourers, etc 

77 

1,167 

La bourers unspecified 

1 

1,297 

Labourers unspecified 

20 

i,470 

Others 

266 

678 

Others ... ... ... 

363 

741 

12— KaPU. 



■ 4— CHAMBHA3R. 



Cultivators 

343 

692 

Shoe makers 

SIS 

2S3 







Field labourers, etc. 

240 

385 

Cultivators 

65 

1,470 

Trade ... 

7 

645 

Field labourers, etc. 

168 


Persons living on their income. 

13 

393 

Labourers unspecified 

79 

1,085 

Domestic service ... 

69 

136 

Others ... 

378 

445 

Labourers unspecified 

15 

1,057 




Others ... 

313 

1 177 

, 5*-DBWANG .OB KOSHTI. 









13— Koiii. 



Weavers ... 

310 

64$ 







Cultivators 

388 

4BS 

Cultivators 

151 

541 



Field labourers, etc. 

184 

1,368 

Field labourers, etc. 

128 

2,151 

Trade ... 

ijpO 

180 

Labourers unspecified 

45 

t 2,208 

Labourers unspecified 

60 

2,164 

Others ... 

439 

! 1,102 

j 

Others ... 

195 

1,362 

14~*K0MATI- 


j 

fi— DHANGAR. 





1 

Shepherds 



Traders ... 

448 

1 468 

2S7 

550 


Cultivators ... . 



Cultivators 

36 

952 

206 

1,031 

Persons living on their income 

» 35 

1,072 

Field labourers, etc. 

170 

8,165 

Labourer’s unspecified 

9 

1,017 

Labourers unspecified 

49 

2,886 

Others ... 

472 

1,316. 

Others ■... , 

319 

916 

15— KUMBHAB ... 



7— DHOBI. . 






Washermen ... 



Potters ... 

370 

672 

328 

808 


Cultivators 



Cultivators 

68 

■ ' ,767 

100 

314 

Field labourers, etc. 

. ■ 36 

1,980 

Fi^ld labourers, etc. 

156 

846 

Trade ... 

• 48 

, 802 

Labourers unspecified 

45 

255 

Labourers unspecified 

. ■ 15 

892 

■■ Others,, ... , ... • .... 

371 

1,119 

Others ... 

. 465 

760 

8— Golla. 



16— Kurma 



Cowherds ... 

23B 

471 

Shepherds... 

[3$8- 

889 

CulMvators 

Field labourers, etc. 

208 

266 

no 

8,857 

Cultivators 

Field labourers, etc. 

. 64 

2,577 

8,769 

Labourers unspecified 

12 

2,224 

I abourers unspecified 

. ' . ■' ■■7, 

981, 

Others ... 

285 

424 

Others 


1,518 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII (Occupational). — Occupation of Seilectbd Castes— ( conid.) 


Caste and occupation 

No. per 
1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occnpatioi] 

No. of 
female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 

C.'aste and occupation 

No. per 
1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

No. of 
female 
■workers 
per 1,000 
males 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 ' 

i 

I 3 

HIN DU — (contd.) 



25— MUTRA.81. 



17— IjINGAYAT. 



Hunters ... * ... 

Sir 

721 

Traders and shopkeepers 

2S2 

339 

Cultivators 

204 

645 



Field labourers, etc. 

399 

1,363 

Ciiltivators 

119 

1,909 

Labourers unspecified 

31 

209. 

Field l&bourors, etc.... 

15 

776 

Others ... 

249 

862 

Persons livina on their income. 

51 

1,109 

26— NAHVI (Waril;) 



Domestic service ... 

40 

1,170 



Labourers nnspecifled 

22 

604 

Barbers ... 

2$B 

551 

Others ... 

501 

694 

18— Lohar. 



Cultivators 

165 

889 




Field labourers, etc... 

Labourers unspecified 

36 

240 

'Blacksmiths 

iB2 

238 

68 

8,000 




Others 

476 

2,342 

Cultivators 

161 

869 

27— Panchal. ... 



Field labourers, etc. 

150 

1,639 



Trade ... 

70 

439 

Smiths 

2S6 


Labourers unspeciSed 

88 

1,673 

2J5 

Others ... 

039 

300 

Cultivators 

218 

13 

19— Madiga. 



Laboure;£ unspecified 

45 

897 




Others ... 

481 

1,312 

Menial service 

298 

87 

28— KaJPUT, 



Cultivators 

92 

647 




Field labourers, etc. 

204 

3,244 

Soldiers ... 

72 

5 

Persons living on their incom 

13 

175 

Cultivator 



Labourers unspecified 

28 

500 

287 

932 

Others ... 

335 

698 

Trade 

74 

442 



Domestic service ... 

143 

1,461 

20— Mahar. 



Labourers unspecified 

70 

467 



Others ... 

404 

386 

Menial service 

2r3 

S83 

29— Sale. 



Cultivaiors 

111 

1,636 

Weavers ... 



Field labourers, etc. 

212 

4,118 

392 

S43 

Persons living on their income 

15 

333 

Cultivators 



Labourers unspecified 

54 

734 

88 

313 

Others ... 

335 

938 

Field labourers, etc. 

94 

805 



Labourers unspecified 

3 

110 

2i~-MALI. _ ... 

» 


Others ... 

428 

364 

Gardeners... 

2$1 

1,233 

30— Satani. 



Field labourers, etc 

230 

291 

Religious beggars 

363 

1,084^ 

Labourers unspecified 

22 

221 

Cultivators 



Others ... 

487 

367 

98 

430 



Fiei^ labourers, etc. 

51 

1,508 

22— Mangala. 



Labourers unspecified 

21 

: 764 



Others ... 

472 

656 

Barbers ... 

212 

131 

31— Sonar 



Cultivators 

280 

770 

Goldsmiths 



Field labourers, etc. 

146 

2,775 

286 

27 

Domestic service ... 

76 

796 

Cultivators 



Labourers unspecified 

31 

1,732 

94 

2,858. 

Others ... 

• 255 

483 

Persona living on their income 

32 

10,922- 



Domestic service ... ... 

27 , 

1 69,474 

28— Mabatha. 



Labourers unspecified 

36 

13,413 



Others ... 

526 

6,049 

Cultivators 

, 34S 

S6S 

32— SUTAR, 



Income from rent of land 

55 

276 

Carpenters 



Field labourei», etc. 

Eaisers of live-stock, milkmen 

223 

1,224 

304 

6'^ 

Cultivators 

and herdsmen 

34 

143 

93 

2,446 

Trade ... 

10 

732 

Domestic service ... 

40 

4,171 

Persons living on their income. 

6 

455 

Labourers unspecified 

17 

2,115 

Domestic service ... 

22 

971 

Others ... 

546 

7,162 

Labourers unspecified 

17 

728 

33— TELAGA. 



Others ... 

288 

354 



24— MONHITR. 



Cultivators 

332 

r4S' 



Income from rent of land 

10 

807 

■ , Caltiv^rs , 

337 

SS8 

Field labonrem, etc. 

Trade ... 

179 

34 

1,001 

263 

Field labourers, etc. 

197 

8,087' 

Persons living on ‘their income 

25 , 

148 " 

Domestic seicvice ...■ ■ .t. 

28 

884 

Domestic service ... i,. 

46 

948 

Labourers unspecified 

46 1 

825 

Labourers unspecified ... 

12 

883 

Others ... , .«• .■ ■ 

897 

' 602 

Others ... * ... 

862 

51' " 


80 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII (Occupationai,}. — Occupation of Selected Castes — (contd.) 


C5aste aad occupation 


No. per 
1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
joccnpation 


No. of 
female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 


HINDU — {concld.j ■ 


34 —TeM. 


Oilpressers 

Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc. 
Labourers nnspeoiSed 
Others ... 


85~-UPPAB4. 

Masons 

Culuvatoi^ 

Field labourers, eta 
Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 


86— Velama. 

Cultivators 

Income from rent of land 
Field labourers, etc. 

Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 

87— Waddar. 

Stonebreakers 

Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc. 

Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 

88— Wanjari. 

Cultivators. 

Field labourers, etc. 

Labourers unspecified 
Others ... ' ... 

MUSALMAN. 

89— MO0HaEi. 

Income from rent of land 
Cultivators 
Public Force 
Public Administration 
Labourers unspecified 
Others ... 

,40— PaTHAN. 

Income from rent of laud 
Cultivators 

Field labourers, etc* ... 

Public Force 
Public Administration 
Labourers, nnsped^d 
Others ... 

Income from rent of land 
Cultivators 

Field labourers, etc. ... 

Trade ■ ^ ' 

Public Force 

Fubhc Admiltaistratiou „,i 
^wyem, doctors and teacheraHj 
Xwnestio service 
Labourers u^ 


4S0 

‘88 

52 

15 

870 


3SS 

85 

62 

21 

477 


304 

123 

152 

47 

874 


428 

24 

109 

178 

261 


STS 

80 

16 

829 


287 

70 


444 


78 
181 

89 

108 

79 
107 
4X8 


84 

212 

48 

77 

76 

89 

10 

144 

64 

20I 


975 

638 

2,491 

537 

637 


789 

80 

1,159 

1,711 

1,644 


JAor 

1,252 
. 96 
496 
812 


835 

1,170 

844 

1,047 

8,642 


593 

609 

1,078 

808 


821 

923 

7 

40 

878 

449 


646 

882 

36 

4 

.31 

1.859 

429 


813 

326 

88 

197 

1 

86 

m 

644 

1,068 

86S8 


Caste and occupation 


No, per 
• 1,000 
workers 

' encaged workers 
:on?efeh P®" 
occupation 


42— Sheikh. 

Income from rent of land 
Cultivators... 

Field labourers, etc. ... 
Industry ... 

Trade 

Public Force 
Public Administration 
Lawyei’s, doctois and teachers 
Persons living on their income 
Domestic service 
Labourers unspecified 
Others 


CHKISTIAN. 

43— ANGEO-IndiaN. 

Trade 

Public Force 
Public Administration 
Lawyers, doctors and teachers 
Others 


44— Armenian, 

Tra^ 

Others 


46— European 
Trade 

Transport... 

Industry ... 

Public Force 
Lawyers, doctors and teachers 
Others 


46— Indian Christian. 

Cultivators 

Field labourers, etc. ... i 

Baisera ^ llve-stook, loilkmen 
and hezdsmen ... 

Industry ... 

Trade ... 

Beligious ... .[* * 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers 
Domestic service 
Labourers unspecifled* 

Others ... ’ 


animistic. 


47— Bhu,. 


Hunters ... 

Cultivators 
|t^d labourers, etc. 
Labourers unspecified 
others ... 


48 — Congo. 


Cultivators 

J^^d labourers, eto. 

uaspediled • 
ofners ... - 


39 ! 

^66 i 

|2 I 

65 
76 ! 
78 i 
17 ! 
23 I 
119 I 
51 ! 
180 5 


118 

160 

140 

98 

486 


671 

429 


48 

62 

4 

687 

42 

162 


162 

298 

87 

9 

60 

7 

7 

148 

78 

304 


M 08 

n 

226 

188 

461 


m 

m\ 

847 


450 
605 ' 
173 

* 96 

* 12 
39 

400 
842 
966 ' 
146 


168 

*229 

732 

594 


838 


129 


687 

894 

98 

26 „ 

811 

774 

912 

2.077 

110 

■890 


209 

m 

1,874 

674 

887 


429 

: ' m 

: m 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII (Occupational). — ^OcoopationofS^eoted Castes— (conoid!.) 


Caste and occnnation 

No. per 
1,000 ' 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

No. of 
female 
workers 
per 1,000 

1 males 

! 

Caste and occupation 

No* pejf 
1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

No. of 
female 
workers 
per 1,000 
, males 

I ; 

1 

1 ■ 

3 

I 

2 

i 

j i 3 


ANIMISTIC— (cowcld.) 






49— tiAMBADA. 






Garners ... 

108 

7S2 

50 — YERKAIlA. 



Cultivators 

328 

601 

Basketmakers 

, 37B 

B14 

EieJd labourers, etc. 

Baisers of live-stock, milkmen 

150 

890 

Cultivators 

20 

603 

and herdsmen ... 

75 

5 

Field labourers, etc. 

80 

1,059 

Trade ... 

11 

423 

.Labourers unspecified 

81 

1,069 

Labourers unspecified ... ' 

41 

961 

Others ... 

434 

1,133 

Others ... 

287 

603 







SUBSIDIAEY table IX (Occupational). — Numbek of persons employeb 

ON RAILWAYS, IPJEHOATION AND POST OFFICE. 


— — i i 

_ ' lEdropeansaBdl 

Class of pecaons employea i ADglo-Indians 1 

Indians 

Bemarks 

1 i 

2 

3 

4 

RAlLWAYa 




Total fwrjMjas employ©*!. 

428 I 

20,468 


Persons directly employed ... . 

428 

18,346 


Offloets 

34 

■7 


Subordinates drawing more than Bs. 75 p. m. 

176 

366 


Subordinates drawing from Es. 20 to Bs. 75 p. m. ... 

198 

3,854 

12,119 


Subordinates drawing ander Rs. 20 p. m. 

20 


P&rsons indirectly employed ... ... ••*! 


4,123 


Contractors 

... 

132 


Contractors^ regular employes ... 

... 

394 


Cc»iies 

... 

j 3,597 


Irrigation Department. 


i 


Total persons employed. ... ... .*• 

S 

25,055 

1: 

Persons directly employed 

9 

S,S29 

1 

Officers 

4 

31 

1 

Upper Sabordinates 

2 

117 

! 

Lower Subordinates ... 

2 

210 


Cler&s 

1 

224 


Peons and other servants 

... 

912 


Coolies 

1 

4,035 


Persons indirectly employed 

j 

19JS26 


Contractors 

i 

334 


Contractors’ regular employes ... 

1 ... 

458 


Coolies 

1 

18,734 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX (Occupational). — Number of persons employed 

ON RAILWAYS, IRRIGATION AND POST OFFICE. — (concld.) 



Post office 

Telegraph 

Department 




Class of persons employed 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 

jEuropeans 
Indians jand Anglo- 

Indians 

Remarks 


Indians 


Indians 


. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total persons employed 

8 

3,676 

4 

6 

Figures 

Under 

‘post 

office’ 

(i) Post and Telegraph 

8 

3,694 

4 

6 

Supervising officers (including probationary 





include 

Superintendents and Inspectors of Post Offices 





those for 

_ and Assistant and Deputy Superintendents of 





H. E. H. 

Telegraphs and all officers of higher rank than 





the 

these). 

... 

21 


... 

Nizam’s 

Postmastei*s, including Deputy Assistants, Sub 





post offices 

and Branch postmasters. 

Signalling establishment including warrant 

5 

369 

... 

... 

also. 

officers, non-commissioned officers, military 
telegraphists and other employes. ... 



3 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous agents, school masters, station- 






masters, etc., ... 

... 

319 

... 



Clerks of all kinds 

Postmen 

Skilled labour establishment including foremen, 

3 

174 

1,005 

... 

... 


instrument makers, carpenters, black-smiths, 
mechanics, sub-inspectors, line-men and line- 






liders and others. 

Unskilled labour establishment including line- 


... 

1 

4 


coolies, cable guards, hatteryraen, telegraph 
messengers, peons and other employes. 


87 


1 


Road establishment consisting of overseers, run- 






ners, clerks and booking agents, boatmen, syces, 
coachmen, bearers and others 

... 

1,619 

.... 



{2) Mailway Mail Service... 

... 

82 

... ^ ■, 1 



Supervising officers (including Superintendents 






and Inspectors of sorting). 

... 

2 


... 

i 

Clerks of all Wnds 

••• 

4 

... 


1 

Sorters 

* ... 

40 


... 

j 

Mail guards, mail agents, van peons, porters, etc. 

... 

36 


... 

'■ 1 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE I riNDusTBiAi^^n 

^ )■ iSTBiBtmoN^p INDCSTEIES ANB Persons Employed. 



subsidiary TABLE n (Industrial) —Pastioulaes of Establishments EitPLoiTSG 20 oe 

MORE Persons in 1911 and 1921. 




1 

Industries 1 

Establishments Employing 20 or 


35 

<D 

! 

OG 


3S ' 

0 i 

49 1 

a: s 

3 ’■ 

>3 

! 

1 ^ 1 
0 ^ 1 



X 5 

^ i 

; 



more persons 


oc 

© 

"C 

0 

% 

© 

1 

IS 

P 

3 e 

3 S 

8 a 1 


§ i 


j 


1 U ; 



■ 3 

*§ 

i-i 

r© 

C 

O 

3 

3 

(C 

§ 

a 

M 

§ n 

©3 SP 
1 ^ ^ 

«3 

3 

© 

S 

OS 2 f 
© 3! ; 

‘B - 

JS S tj' 


X 

u 

t| ’ 

*3 ! 

X t. 

_x 

0 . x X ! 

•P ' S .2 ‘ 

s 'i' ' 




O 

E-i 

0 

1 

2 8S 

CM 

cs 

5^ 

c - 

0 


■ 

1 

■)5 

1 

1 


2 

3 

4 


6 

7 i 

1 i 

8 i 

9 

10 

li i 

12 

, 13 

14 ‘ ir/, 

l! 


'1921 .. 

12S 

49 

' 

13 

1 

1 

I 

3 

18 

9 

22’ 

!• 

6 

2' 2 ; 

A. Tote! EstaWislimeats. i 











i 





LlSll .. 

121 

63 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

15| 3 

Si 

3 

2 

3 ' 13; 

(i) Directed by Goyern- 

"1921 .. 

14 

3 

2 

1 

1 


• •• 

3 

1 ... i 


% 

- ; i 

• ment or Local Autbori- - 
ties 

.1911 .. 

6 


1 

1 

1 


... 

2 


f 


1 

1 

(ii) Directed by Begistered 

'1921 

30 

12 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

81 9; 

I 



Companies 

asii .. 

27 

16 


... 



3 


1 1 

4 ; 

3 


= 1 

... : ! 

(iii) Owned by Private 

1921 ... 

84 

34 

1 11! ... 


1 

3 

1&« ... 

la; 


3 


Persons .... 

.1911 .. 

88 

47 

2 


... 

1 

... 

13l ... 

4i 


1 

a; la; 

(<x) Europeans or Anglo- 

1921 .. 


... 



... 

... 

3 

... 

! 

{ ... 



1 

2; ..'.'j 

Indian^ 

.1911 .. 

2 





... 


1 


... i 


; I 

... ' ... I 


"1921 .. 

rs 

'34 

ii 



i 

... 

15; ... 

i3\ 


2 

i ; 2 I 

0) Indians 













Ll91i 
"1921 .. 

86 

47 

2 

2 


I 

... ^ 

12j 2 

4\ 


... 

1 3 is! 

(c) Others 

i 1911 .. 










1 



1 i 

B. Hiimiber of Persons Emp- - 

1921 .. 

31,726 

6,723 

582 

788 

144 

*50 

‘ *72 

l,526j3,938 

4*332| 

13,174 

287 

46! 641 

; ; { 

toyed. 

,1911 

24,317 

6,659 

132 

777 

40 

25 

105 

791(1,061 

l,S2l| 

10,323 

1 SI 

! 90682; 

*: 9 : 8 

(a) Direction, supervi- | 
Sion & clerical -j 

p921 .. 

i 

1,191 

420 

123 

16 

60 

4 

8 

149 ! 40 

1641 

122 

1 6S 


11911 .. 

1,463 

565 

18 

90 

8 

... 

36 

85j 23 

iso! 

400 


(b) SkiBed workmen .j 

'1921 .. 

7,642 

1,725 

! 

214 

485 

j 59 

26 

15 

285j 37 

2,353; 

i 

2,234 

167 

i 29; 22! 

Lieii .. 

. 7,^56 

22,893 

i 1,974 

72 

189 

i 16 

4 

25 

219( 624 

1,885’ 

2,618 

'24 

; 44: leal 

s 8: 34 ; 

(c) Unskilled labour J 

|'1921 .. 

1 4,578 

245 

287 

14 

20 

49 

1,092: 3,852 

i 

1,815^ 

10,818 

51 

1 

[l911 

14,998 

4,120 

42 

498 

22 

21 

44 

4871 414 

1,456’ 

7,305 

«i9'; AK 

(i) Adult women per j 

fl921 .. 

841 

550 

... 



800 

... 

148| 496 

68i 

313 


! i ••• 1 

1,000 adult men 

1x911 .. 

891 

1,007 

116 

10 

375 

4,000 

... 

239i 190 

( 37! 

354 


(li) Children (of both sexes) J 

j' 1921 .. 

165 

15.5 

623 

299 


111 

1 89 

f 

450; 29i 66; 

j 1 f 

210 


..r’isii 

per 1,000 adults. 

[im ... 

124 

197 

270 

64 

... 

3,200 

i 1,326 

! 

323; 1401 8; 

1 1 ; 

97 

26ol 364^ 2105 
[ ■ 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III (Industrial) — Organization of Establishments. 


i 

Industrial Establishments 

Type of Organisation 

Total establishmenti 

L 

a 

a 

M 

© 

S ■ 

w 

S3 

rc 

n 

0 

0 

© 

1 n 

A 

0} 

1 

73 

1 

J § 

M - 

IV— Production and 
transmission of 
physical forc©i 

2 

a 

is 

P 

a 

J sc 

0 s 

0 S3 

X 2 

•1^1 
Si'S 

S3 © ’S 

■f «> 2 

1 © .S3 

w SO 

i ! 

53 

rO 

« 

w 

1 

s, 

tr* 43 
> 

0 1 

1 1 

»4 m 1 
c8 0 

^ e 

1 *p 
ji) s 
w <18 

^ s 
n a 

E is 

4» 

P 

§ xa 

0 « 

ii- 

OD 

0 

n 

§ 

0 

DC 

0 

4a 

CD 

0 

fl S- 

w p 

n 

A 0 
M” 

1 

S 

0 

1 0 

A u 

I M 
^ .2 
**• 

0 ^ 

JZ 0 

4 a rci 

E? 0 

II 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

: 15 

TOTAL STATE. 

200 

99 

13 

1 

1 

1 

7 

31 

0 

22 

1 

1© 

3 

2 

(1) Under the Local Government or 

14 

8 

2 





a 






Local Authority, 



... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

■ 3 

. 1 . 


(2) Kegistered Companies 

87 

12 


... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

,8 

9 . 

1 




^ {«) With European or Anglo-Indian 

It 

2 








;• , 9 





Direetors. 


* 

**. 

••• 


. *•» 

.... 

... 



... 

ih) With Indian Eireotors 

2S 

10 













{ 0 } With Director s of Mierent races. 

i 



«•» 

... 

... 

, ... , 

... 

a ■' 

... 

**■*# 


... 

... , 

(s) Prlvat^y Owned 

149 

84 

11 



1 

7 

21 : 


la 

M 


''8 ' 


(f) % Europeans or Anglo-Indians 

0 






« ' 






-0) By Indians 

(e) By Joint Omters of dijSfermi 

US 

1(4 

11 



**1 

3 

4 

ii: 


Js 

i ■’** 

■ .1. : 

1'' 

0 

' ' 2'- 

1 

“ 2 ' 
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^BSIDI ABY table IV (IndustrialX-Plaob of Qbi gis of Skilled Employes. 

Industrial Establishments ~~ ” 


Birthplace 


II gB] 
a « ft 



fl -R is 


2 

® ■§ 1 


$ 

l.a| ^ 

GO 

<x> 

*£J ® 

<D Q 

,1 

it 

'S'S 

<0 a 
W-o 

•d ta -S P 

r ts « ® 

1,'H 

1 a 

1 <D -r 

woo pg 

[IIA 


1. 'In the Slate 

... 6,590j 1,847 194 421 38 23 

(a) DiBtrict of employnient 406 1,172 121 346 34 22 

ih) other Diitncu ...2,184\67S 73 7S 4 / 

U. Outeide the State .. ,^495 299 62 12 3 

- 1.092 52- 9 41 8 1 

Central ProTinces and Berar ... 83 §6 i 

... 219 78 10 20 S 1 

Bengal 20 1 

“ysore ... 55 13 __ j ^ 

^Punjab ,,, 9 j 

United Provinces ... 14 jq 

Burma 3 j 

III. Outside ladlia ... 18 ... 2 

Afghanistan ... j 

China j 

EoKipe ... 16 "2 

SUBSIDIABY TABLE V (Ikdostbial) Pl ace of 

Influstrial Establi.hmentB 


27 2,070 1,416 171 

17 1,733 544 ■ 149 
10 337 872 22 

10 267 818 II 

1 167^ 765 6 

20 ... 

9 86 38 2 

9 10 ... 


Obisin of Unskilled Labour. 


Birthplace 


1 1. In the State 
’ (a) IHBtrict of employmmt 

f&) Other Districts 
II. Outside the State 
Madras 

Central ProYinces and Ber^r 
Bombay 
, .-Bengal , 

Mysore 

Pipijab 

I Bajputana Agency 
!, United Provinces ' 






Llll fl'TsM 


1,S17 S32 
984 103 

132 104 

300 290 


10 10 


w « f S ly 

?*■ M 


245 

282 

44 

20 89 

207 

152 

23 

20 83 

38 

130 

21 

28 


26 381 1,492 S70 4^52 
47 ' 13 75 .845 

19 ... 43 818 

— ' 10 ... , 14 ■ 4 

16 18 ■ 18 , 28 


Persons 

1 ■ 

<» 

1 

P 

P4 

f ' ’ 
w 

1 

■PM 

13 

14 

16 ■ 

SI 

10 

34 

83 

10 

30 

J8 

... 

4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Industbul).— Distribution of certain races 
IN OER'tAiN iNDUSTEIAIi ESTABLISHMENTS- 


Kace or Oaafee 

Industrial Establishments 

Total 

I—Textile Industries 

<a 

g 

a 

*3 

f ii 
tiU 

IV~ Production and 
transmission ot 
physical forces 

s 1 

©W 05 

*C .sj 

ac 

i 9 «S 

C Q 

M o 

© 

So 
cs p 

I'S 

a 2 

t> 

a 5s 

1 S 

.U) S 

C3 <S 

0 

h 

% 

0 ° 

C St 

6 a 

1 S 
'a 

X—Mlnes 

0 

© 

1C 

a 

0 

•a 

1 H 

W 0 

X-’ 

Q 

a 

u 

se 

0 

*1 

71 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

. 

Persons 

Persons 

Personsj Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

1 



^ 1 

5 

« 1 

7 

8 


10 

11 

Total Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

229 

3 

8! 

j 

1 

4* 


1 

173, 24 

3 

5 

Number employed as * 








1 

j 

1 

|o) Managers 

23 

... 

1 


3 

3 

II 

: 1 

j 1 

! 2 

{h} Supervising Staff ... 

47 


4, 


1 

... 

19'! 19 

1 

) t 

1; 3 

(c) Clerical Staff ... 

13 

3 

... 1 

... 

... 

... 

5j 4 

\ 


{d} BhilledWorlemen ... 

143 


3 

... 


5 

, 1381 

... 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII {Industrial). — PEOPOR' noNAL Distribution of adult 
Women and of Children of each sex in different Industries. 


Women and Children 

Principal Industries of employment 

Total number em- 
ployed 

I — Textile Industries 

II — Wood Industries 

III— Metal Indus- 
tries 

... 

o ta i 

111 
a< s 

f aS.C 

V—Earthemvare 

Industries 

VI — Industries con- 
nected with Chemi- 
cal Products 

1 

1 

a 

1 ■ 

X 

> 

^ I 
.s 1 l| 

til M « 

1 ^ a 

05 

o 

0 

! 

X 

0 

03 

,s 

m 

0 

1 & 

ii- 

os 

1 I 

43 

OS 

s 

am 

Jl® 

*2 

§ o” 

*■* 'S 

O 4a 
^ OQ 
•*» 0 

s? 

Ul t-4 

al 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

■ 7 

8 

9 

10 j 11 

12 

13 

u 1 

15, 

Adult Women 

1,000 

273 




8 

1 

1 

1 

27 

2lj 20 

. 461 

... 

1 

1. 

J ... 


GMldren 

1,000 

200 

29 

20 

... 

1 

2 

! 103 

j 

33 S4 

570 

' 

1 

i ® 

J 

(a) 

343 

iir 

29 

20 


1 

2 

34 

1S\ 23 

333 

... 

i 3 

5 

(b) Female 

333 

S3 



! ••• 

1 

... 

... 

1 39 

1S\ 11 

j ! 

207 

\ 

\ 

... 

1 

I 

! 

i 

1 

\ 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII I (Industrial).— Distribution op Power. 


Type of Power used 

Industrial Establishments 

i ' 

1'. 

3 

£0 

A 4^ 

gs 

<r 

0 

t3' 

5 . 

® SO 

B.® 

II— Wood Industries 

to 

3 

•fl 

43 

© 

Is 

K-“ 

IV— Production of 
transmission of 
physical forces 

VI — ^Industries con- 
nected with Chemi- 
cal pwiducts 

03 

1 

o 

I*® 

•s 

to 

© 

Is 

5§ 

mJ ' 

IX— Construction of 
means of taransport j 

to 

© 

a 

S 

0 

© 

1 
m 

0 

Su 
is . 

X- 

m 

0 

B ■' 

'S 

" 1 ■' '■ ■ 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 . 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12' 

■ 

13' 

Steam ■ ■ ■ ■... 

118 

89 

1 

1 

1 


11 

6 

9 




Oil 

13 


Tt- 




13 




;*** 


W’^ater 









, *•* 

... 

' ... 


Gas 

*'*' 4 





"" 4 



... 

... 

... 


Electricity 

: s 

... 

... 

... 


3 

' ... 



** 1 



(«) Generated with in 

1 












the. p->'cmises 










1 

... 


(6) Supplied from unth- 

4 












out 











1 


■ Total ... 

140 

89 

1 

'•/i 


10 

■ . . 24 

6 

9 

1 

■ 1 

i i 





APPENDIX I. 

Index numbers of the Annual Average Eetail Prices of wheat in the 
City and the Districts of the Hyderabad State during the period 
1320-1329 Fasli (1911-1920) as compared with those op the 
Normal Quinquennium 1811-1315 F. Represented by 100. 


District 

1320 F.'i 

1321 F. 1 

1322 F. 

1323 F. 

1324 F. 1 

1325 F. ! 

1326 F. 1 

X327 F. 1 

1328 F. 1 

1329 F. 

{1910-11) 

1 

(1911-12 j 

(1912113)! 

(1913-14) (1914-15)!(1915-16) (1916-17); 

i t i i 

(1917.18)p918.i9)( 

1919-20) 

1 1 

2 

3 j 

i 

4' 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

! Hyderabad City... 

108 

122 

131 

140 

141 

116 

126 

182 

265 

260 

i Atraf-i'Balda 

185 

163 

163 

163 

163 

ISO 

122 

205 

279 

229 

■Waraagal 

123 

128 

133 

133 

146 

133 

128 

178 

191 

167 

Karimnagar 

144 

139 

150 

150 

164 

157 

157 

212 

327 

360 

Adilabad 

150 

140 

162 

162 

183 

162 

150 

221 

381 

381 

Medals 

129 

133 

14S 

148 

160 

133 

133 

222 

333 

308 

Hizamabad 

114 

129 

154 

167 

167 

129 

129 

222 

383 

333 

Mabbnbnagar 

128 

133 

152 

152 

160 

152 

139 

200 

320 

320 

Nalgoada 

119 

123 

139 

139 

152 

133 

133 

188 

291 

291 

Aurangabad 

116 

133 

157 

157 

157 

133 

133 

220 

314 

275 

Bbir 

122 

134 

187 

179 

172 

143 

130 

226 

368 

331 

Nander 

114 

131 

162 

175 

156 

127 

131 

221 

350 

350 

Parbbani 

125 

136 

167 

173 

173 

141 

141 

250 

409 

346 

Gulbarga 

129 

150 

164 

164 

157 

133 

129 

212 

360 

327 

Osmaaabad 

131 

152 

181 

188 

174 

138 

131 

224 

362 

362 

Eaicbur 

127 

144 

166 

■j 157 

138 

127 

127 

183 

330 

330 

Bidar 

135 

159 

184 

1 192 

184 

144 

144 

256 

883 

418 

Avei’age 

128 

j 139 


j 162 

1 163 

1 

141 

135 

215 

j 333 
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APPENDIX II. 


Index numbers of the Annual Average Retail Prices of Rice in the 
City and the Districts of the Hyderabad St.atb during the period 
1320-1329 Fasli (1911-1920) as compared with those of the 
Normal Quinquennium 1311-1315 P. Represented by 100. 


District 

1320 F. 

1321 F. i 

i 

1322 F. ! 

! 

1323 F. 

1324 F. 

1325 F. 

1326 F. 

1327 F. 

1328 F. 

1329 F. 

^ ! 

i 

■ ! 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

Hyderabad City... 

1 

116 1 

148 

160 

142 

110 

115 

135 

173 

249 

241 

Atraf-i-Balda ... 

121 i 

146 

152 

152 

236 

108 

117 

173 

143 

202 

Waraugal 

129 ' 

154 

167 

148 

121 

154 

m 

133 

167^ 

235 

250 

• KariniDagar 

140 

162 

183 

168 

124 

124 

140 

175 

300 

300 

Adilabad 

136 

141 

152 

153 

131 

119 

131 

190 

292 

317 

Medak 

ISO 

156 

170 

170 

115 

115 

130 

195 

279 

279 

Nizamabad 

128 

170 

184 

192 

144 

139 

158 

179 

807 

383 

Mabbnbnagar ... 

117 

146 

175 

175 

121 

121 

130 

219 

269 

292 

Nalgonda 

128 

146 

178 

164 

117 

111 

128 

205 

256 I 

273 

Anrangabad ' 

119 

141 

141 

140 

135 

129 

135 

135 

221 

194 

Bbir 

117 

135 

142 

136 

128 

123 

135 

159 

225 

225 

' Nander 

225 

152 

175 

, 159 

117 

117 

135 

184 

292 

269 

Parbbani 

129 

141 

155 

155 

148 

129 

129 

172 

258 

258 

; Guibarga 

125 

147 

162 

162 

180 

130 

130 

130 

180 

295 

' Osmanabad' 

107 

132 

145 

138 

121 

m 

121 

121 

242 

242 

Kaicbnr 

123 

160 

168 

168 

189 

123 

145 

200 

291 

291 

Bidar 

m 

165 

155 

157 

114 

114 

127 

188 

275 

. 275 

' Average .. 

125 

150 

163 

159’ 

' 127 

124 

132 

175 

260 

263 




n 

APPENDX III. 


Ind:^ ndmbbbs or the Anncal Avebagb Eetail Peiges of Jawas in the 
C m AND the Distkiots of the Hydbbabad State dobing the pekiod 
1820-1829 Pasli (1911-1920) AS compabed with those of the nobmal 
Qoinquennidm 1811-1816 P. Eepbesented by 100. 












































































APPENDIX V. 


Statement Showing the Average Selling Price of Skins in the Districts as 
Ascertained in Connection with the Cattle Census. 



! 

1 

Number'’ 

i 

Price oi \ 

I 

Price of ' 

i 

Price ot I 

Price of 
Bali’s or 

Pl'ice of 

I 

District 

of ‘ 

Sheep’s ’ 

Goat’s ! 

CowS' i 

Baftalo’s 

Value of trade in skies aad, bones | 


agents ! 

i 

skin 


skin 


skin 


skin 


skin 


i 

1, 

2 : 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



O.S. 


0.8. 


O.S. 


cs. 


O.S. 





Ks. A. 

P. 

Bs. A. 

P.jBs. A, 

P. 

Bs. A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Warangal 

34 

1 4 

0 

1 4 

0 

6 8 

0 

6 8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

Figures regarding export ami value not 














available . 

Karima agar ... 

... 

0 10 

0 

3 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

8,569 skins were exported in 1328 F. bat 













their value is not shown. 

Aclilabad 

30 

... 


... 


... 


... 



... 


1,000 skins valued at Bs. 3,000 we re 














exported in 1S*2S F. 

Medak 

... 

... 


... 


7 8 

0 

7 8 

0 

7 

8 

0 

Figures regarding the number of agents 














and the number O'S skins exported are 
not available. 

Hizamabad ... 

* 

0 8 

0 

2 4 

0 

4 8 

0 

4 8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

Agents form Madras export skins from 
hei'e, bnt no figures relating thereto are 
available. 

Mabbabnagar... 

^ 45 

0 12 

0 

1 12 

0 

8 8 

0 

8 8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

35,000 skins valued at Es. 70,000 and 














bones worth Bs. 1,950 were exported in' 
1328 F. I 

Kalgonda 

... 

1 8 

0 

1 8 

0 

... 


... 



... 


Detailed figures are not available. ! 

Aurangabad ... 

12 

0 10 

0 

1 4 

0 

3 8 

0 

3 8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Skins and bones are exported to Bombay.] 

BMr 

87 












More than 45,000 skins were sold forj 
nearly 21 lakhs of rupees in 1323 F.| 
Value of bones not shown. ( 

... 


... 


8 8 

0 

8 8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

About 15,000 skins valued at about ’Osei 














lakh of rupees were exported in 1326| 
F. to Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. | 

Parbbani 













Figures relating to the bone trade arei 
not available. | 

13 

0 0 

0 

1 14 

0 

5 8 

0 

5 8 

0 

1 


... 


No bones but only 30,000 skins exporteOi 
in 1328 F . to Madras a:ud Bombay foi‘1 


Nancler 


i 











Bs. S3;764. 1 

... 

1 0 

0 

3 0 


4 0 

0 

5 0 

0 1 

8 

0 

0 

Agents from Madras and Ajmore are saidl 






1 








to work here, but their number is B'Ot 
given nor is the number of skins soldi 

Gnlbarga 

Osmaaabad ... 


9 0 

0 

114 

0 

6 8 

0 

6 8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

shown. 1 

Agents of Boshan Co. and Banki Co. off 
Madms are said to collect skins here,| 
but their number and .the number of' 
skins taken are not shown. 1 

Only 2 agents are reported from. Datur. | 

Baicbur 

Bidar ... 

25 

0 6 

0 

1 6 

0 

6 8 

5 8 

0 

6 8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Figures not available . ! 

Only Alampur is reported to have cxpOkl | 
ed 6,000 skins in 1328 F. Figures for 
the other Taluks are not available. 


1 



t 

0 

5 8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

40,000 skins valued at nearly lakhs 
of rupees were exported in 1328 F. 






APPENDIX VI. 


Statement showing the h^ces in the Dominions whebe faies, weekly 

MABKETS, ETO., IN WHICH CATTLE ABB SOLD, ABE HELD. 


DisWct 

Tatato 

Name of tillage 
where fair or bajsar 
is held 

Number 

of 

oaMe sold 

1 

Eemarks 

Amangab^d 

Hander 

Gnllmrga 

Ealcimr 

Bidar 

Mabbnbnagar 

an ■ 

Aurangabad 

1 Jalna 

Ambad 

Vaijapnr 

Bbokardan 

Gangapnr 

Kannad 

Paithan 

Sillod 

Hander 

Kbandabar 

Biloli 

Mndbol .!! 

Deglur 

Hadgaoa 

Gulbarga 

Sborapur 

Sbabpnr 

Andola 

Yadgir 

CbinchoM 

Baicbnr 

Manvi 

Bidar 

WanparfeM ISamastban) 

Jatpol do 

Gopalpelf^ 'do 

Mabbubnagar 

Makbtal w} 

Anrangabad Canisonmenfe.. 

Badhod 

Pipri 

Pbalmari ” 

Kadmar 

Cbikaltbana ' 

Jalaa 

Ambad 

SnkapQri " 

Paradgaon 
-^famloni 

Yijapur 

Patsara 

Gadepipalgaon 

Lasar 

Bbokardan 

Sipoda ]* 

Borgaon 

Rawaa 

Bbavadi []' 

EAtbora 

Vadgaon 

Gangapa|f 

JagtLau 

Deogaon 

Pacbod 

Badkara 

Lobagaon 

Babatgaon 

Paonkabadod 

Tbanda 

Hander 

Ardbapnr 

Kandahar 

Malegaon 

Mayagaon 

Bbainsa 

Bbarmabad 

Umri **’ 

Deglur 

Neogab 

Wadsnna **’ 

Namsa 

Gnibarga ..J 

Sborapur [*' 

Rangampet **] 

Shabpur ]**, 

Bbalbuzurg 

Jorgi ]** 

Yadgir 

Adloor *" 

Sulabpet 

Nargadda 

Baicbnr 

Atmakur 

Gadwal (Samasfcban) 
Mangalpet 

Srirangapur 

Jatpol 

Kesampet 

Gangapm: : 

Kandoi* «C "u k i 

Gadebalftr I 

/ . 

. 400—500 

100—200 
100—200 
do 
do 
do 

400—500 

100—200 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

100 

225 

2,850 

2,000 

200 

100 

100 

140 

50 

80 

25 

80 

300 

60 

825 

10 

20 

24 

90 

500 

250 

1.000- 1,500 
do 

14.000 

1.000- 1,600 

850 

4.000 

1.000 

1,000 

Anneal Urns 

Annnal Jatra 

Annual Urns 

Annual Urns 

Annual Vms 
do 

Annual fair (is 
days)' 
do 





